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MEMORANDUM   BY   THE   COUNCIL. 

Early  in   the  present  year  a  letter  was  received   from  a  member   of  the 

[Society,  Dr.  Sandford  Fleming,  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Institute   the 

limportance  of  an  enquiry  into  the  possibility  of  rectifying  our  electoral  and 

Iparliamentary  syiitem,  with  the  view  of  averting   Tiany  evils  now  attending  it. 

[He  appealed  to  the  Institute  as  a  body  which,  while  non-political  in  its  corporate 

:haracter,  is  representative  through  its  members  of  all  shades  of  opinion.     The 

jbject  expressed  was  to  awaken  an  interest  in  a  difficult  problem,  which  vitally 

:oncerns  the  whole  community,  in  the  hope  that  some  practical  and  beneficial 

solution   may  be  obtained. 

The  Council  has  had  the  matter  under  serious  consideration  for  some  time ; 

leanwhile  an  old  friend  of  the  Institute,  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance, 

[and  the  great  public  need  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  has  placed  at  the  disposal 

of  the  Council  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in 

the  attainment  of  the  desired  end. 

The  matter  was  formally  brought  before  the  Institute,  at  a  largely  attended 
meeting,  on  the  20th  February  last,  when  after  the  reading  of  Dr.  Fleming's 
communication  and  the  discussion  on  the  "Note"  attached,  the  following 
resolution  passed  with  substantial  unanimity  : — 

"  That  the  generous  offer  of  a  friend  (who  does  not  wish  his  name  to  be 
known)  to  contribute  the  sum  of  $  1,000  to  aid  in  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  referred  to  in  Dr.  Sandford  Fleming's  paper,  be 
accepted  with  the  best  thanks  of  the  Institute,  and  that  the  Council  be 
empowered  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  essays  or  treatises,  and  award 
the  premium  to  the  best  workable  measure,  which,  if  made  law,  would  give  the 
whole  Canadian  people  equal  representation  in  Parliament,  and  each  elector  due 
weight  in  the  government  through  Parliament." 

The  Council  thereupon  appointed  a  special  committee  to  carefulh*  weigh 
the  whole  subject,  and  consider  how  best  to  deal  with  the  matter  and  carry 
i  ito  effect  the  wishes  of  the  meeting  and  the  authority  and  trust  conferred  on 
it  by  the  Institute. 


VI 


KEHORANDUU. 


After  many  meetings  and  conferences,  the  Council  has  adopted  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  committee,  and  now  appeals  to  every  member 
of  the  Institute  and  to  all  thoughtful  persons  within  the  Dominion,  for  thei*^ 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem. 

While  the  Institute  addresses  Canadians  as  being  specially  interested 
in  the  good  government  of  their  own  land,  the  prize  competition  is  extendi: 
to  all  persons  of  whatever  country,  on  equal  terms,  as  set  forth  in  the  condition^ 
issued  herewith. 


Canadian  Institute, 

Toronto,  April  4th,  1892. 


Arthur  Harvey, 

President. 

Alan  Macdougall, 

Secretary. 


I 


CONDITIONS 

On  which  The  Canadian  Institute  offers  to  award  prizes  for  essays  on  "  electoral  represhsta- 

TION   AND   THE    RECTIFICATION    OF   PAKUAMENT." 


The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council 
of  the  Canadian  Institute  to  be  awarded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Institute  for  the  best  work- 
al  lie  measure  (Bill  or  Act  of  Parliament^  which,  if  made  law,  would  give  the  whole  Canadian 
jH  uple  equal  representation  in  I'arliament  and  wich  elector  due  weight  in  the  Government, 
through  Parliament. 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  accordingly  invites  essays  on  Electoral  Representation  and  the 
Bectiticj\tion  of  Parliament,  accompanied  by  a  draft  bill  applicable  to  countries  with  a  Parliamen- 
tiiry  System  similar  in  general  features  to  that  of  Carmda. 

The  essays  will  be  received  by  the  Council  before  the  first  day  of  July,  1893.  As  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institute  are  printed  in  English,  it  is  desirable  the  essays  should  be  in  that 
Ijiiiguage.  They  are  to  be  signed  with  a  motto,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  we 
t  <  he  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  endorsed  with  that  motto  ;  the  whole  under  one  cover,  to 
be  ivddressed 


ELECTORAL 

REPRESENTATION 

To 

The 

Secretary 

Canadian 

institute 
Toronto, 

Canada. 

The  sealed   enwlopes   to  remain   unopened   until   final    adjudication    by   the   Council   uf    the 
Institute. 

The  Council  will,  immediately  after  the  Jst  July,  1893,  examine  all  the  Essays  received. 

All  treatises  of  merit,  to  which  an  apparently  "  workable  measure "  is  appended  (in  which 
considerable  latitude  must  necessarily  be  allowed),  will  then  be  referred  to  an  independent 
tribunal  for  a  report.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Council  to  have  this  tribunal  composed  of  men 
of  the  highest  standing  in  their  sexcral  spheres,  comprising  persons  learned  in  political  science, 
law  and  practical  politics. 

The  Council  proposes  that  one  award  be  given  of  not  less  than  fine  hundred  dollars  (§500), 
and  others,  proportionate  to  the  merits  of  the  works  submitted. 

If  tlie  essays  and  draft  bills  shall  not  be  thought  by  the  above  tribunal  of  sufficient  merit  to 
entitle  them  to  receive  the  principal  or  any  premium,  or  if  the  Council  on  receiving  the  report 
shall  be  of  that  opinion,  the  Council  reserves  to  itself  the  right  not  to  award  any  premium. 

The  Canadian  Institute  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  publish  the  successful  essays  and  draft 
bills  to  which  premiums  may  ba  awarded. 

Canadian  Institute,  ALAN    MACDOUGALL. 

Toronto,  April  4th,  1892.  Secretary. 


THE      REAL     MAJORITY. 

AN     .^CT 

Providing  for  the  Election  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  means 

Of  Phoportional  Representation. 

Whei-eas,  the  j)resent  method  of  electing  members  to  the  House  of  Comuions  fails  in 
its  jMirpose  of  securing  the  representation  of  the  real  majority,  Tiiorefore  Her  Majesty,  liy 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of  Canada,  enacts 
as  follows : 

1.  That  for  purposes  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  Province  of 
Ontario  shall  be  divided  into  four  districts,  as  nearly  equal  in  population  as  may  be,  each 

tf  which  districts  shall  elect  twenty-two  meuibei's,  as  hereinafter  provided  :  The  Province 

►f  Quebec  shall  iii  like  manner  l>e  divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  shall  elect 

,wenty-one  membei-s ;  the  Province   of  Nova    Scotia  shall    constitute    one    district,    and 

ihall  hi've  nineteen  meniV>ei's ;  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  shall  constitute  one  district, 

d  shall  have  thirteen  members ;  the  Province  of  JNIanitoba  shall  constitute  one  district, 

mid  shall  have  six  members ;  the  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island  shall  constitute  one 

Hsistrict,  and  shall  have  five  members;  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  shall  constitute 

^one  district,  and  shall  have  four  membei"s ;  the  Province  of  Alberta  shall  constitute  one 

district,  and  shall  have  three  members. 

2.  That  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  voted  for  at  large  in  their 
respective  districts. 

3.  That  any  body  of  electors  in  any  district  which  polled  at  the  last  preceding 
parliamentary  election  votes  to  the  number  of  one  half  a  quota,  as  hereinafter  determined, 
or  which  shall  be  endorsed  by  a  petition  of  voters  amounting  to  one  half  such  quota,  may 
nominate  any  number  of  candidates  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  ne.atH  to  which  such  dis 
tiict  is  entitled  in  the  House  of  Common.s,  and  cause  their  uiinics  to  be  printed  on  tlie 
otficial  liallot, 

4.  That  every  voter  shall  vote  as  a  whole  such  ballot  as  he  may  choose,  designating 
thereon  the  names  of  the  candidates  whom  he  most  prefers. 

5.  The  sum  of  all  the  ballots  case  in  any  district  shall  be  divided  by  the  number  of 
Beats  to  which  such  district  is  entitled,  and  the  quotient  to  the  nearest  unit  shall  be  known 
as  the  quota  of  representation. 

6.  That  the  sums  of  all  the  ballots  cast  by  each  party  or  political  body  nominating 
candidates  shall  be  severally  divided  by  the  quota  of  I'epresentation,  and  the  units  of  the 
quotients  thus  obtained  will  show  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  each  body  of 
voters  is  entitled ;  and  if  the  sum  of  such  quotients  be  less  than  the  number  of  seats  to  be 
filled,  the  body  of  electoi-s  having  the  largest  remainder  after  division  of  the  sum  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  quota  of  representation,  as  herein  specified,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  firat 
vacancy,  and  so  on  until  all  the  vacancies  are  filled. 

7.  That  the  candidates  of  each  body  of  electors  nominating  candidates  and  found  en- 
titled to  representation  under  the  foregoing  rules  shall  receive  certificates  of  election  in 
the  order  of  the  votes  received,  the  candidate  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  the  first 
•ertificate,  and  so  on ;  but  in  case  of  a  tie  with  but  one  vacancy  to  be  filled,  the  matter 
fhall  be  determined  by  lot  between  the  candidates  so  tied. 

-f 

8.  That  if  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  die  or  resign,  or  his  seat  become 
Tacant  fcr  any  reason,  the  remainder  of  his  terra  shall  be  served  by  the  candidate  of  the 
p.ivly  0)"  polii  ical  body  to  which  he  belongs  who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  of 
t3ios>o  not  receiving  certificates  and  belonging  to  such  party  or  political  body, 
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Conservative. 

John  Smith. 
J.   L.  Roberts, 

F.  C.  Jones. 
R.  L.  George. 
B.  C.  Blanks. 
Joseph  Budd. 
Horatio  Todd. 
Bimon  Black. 
J.  Hopkins. 
Geo.  Sterne. 

G.  C.  Albright. 
H.  L.  Wills. 
Geo.  L.  Green. 


BALLOT 

X  Liberal. 

J.  L.  Petei-s. 
Judah  P.   Dicky. 
A.  C.  Markin. 
F.  H.  House. 
H.  C.  Jenney. 
Hugh  Josephs. 
John  Jacobs. 
Farlin  Quit. 
Moses  Soloman. 
Wm.  Dixon 
Thos.  Brown. 
Geo.  Smith. 
Hamilton  Judd. 


Refork. 

Joseph  E.  Upright. 
Hamilton  Steed. 
Richard  Black. 
John  Wilson. 
H.  D.  Hernderson. 


The  accompanying  ballot  shows  a  convenient  form  for  carrying  into  effect  the  quota 
system.  The  voter  marks  a  cross  in  the  square  opposite  the  name  of  the  partly  '  '  wishes, 
and  if  he  has  any  preference  among  the  candidates  which  are  named  on  that  tickt.  ,ie  puts 
a  cross  in  the  square  opposite  those  names.  Different  votei-s  will  of  course  hs^ve  different 
preferences,  and  hence  the  votes  wul  vary.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  vote  of  New- 
Brunswick  which  may  be  supposed  to  amount  all  told  to  76,420  votes.  Dividing  this  by 
the  number  o^  seats,  thirteen,  to  which  that  province  is  entitled,  it  is  found  that  the  quota 
is  5,876.  That  is  to  say,  if  76,420  votes  are  to  have  thirteen  representatives  5,878  votes,  or 
one  thirteenth  part  of  the  whole  vote,  should  have  one  representative. 

Dividing  the  34,202  votes  of  the  conservatives  by  the  quota,  5,878,  gives  five  full 
quotas  and  a  remainder  of  4,812.  By  the  same  process  the  30,043  liberal  votes  make  fivi^ 
quotas  and  a  remainder  of  653  votes.  The  12,175  reform  votes  make  two  quotas  ami 
leave  a  remainder  of  419.  As  there  is  still  one  seat  to  be  tilled  it  is  given  to  the  party 
having  the  largest  unfilled  quota,  which  is  the  conservative  party.  This  makes  the  dele- 
gation from  the  province  six  conservatives,  five  liberals,  and  two  reformers.  The  six 
conservatives  are  taken  from  their  list  in  the  order  of  their  votes  as  has  already  been  ex- 
plained. It  is  well  for  parties  to  nominate  a  full  list  of  candidates,  as  it  does  not  alter  the  ' 
effect  of  the  party  vote,  and  offers  the  voter  greater  choice. 


THE  RULE  OF  THE  REAL  MAJORITY. 

In  presenting  to  your  learned  body  the  accompanying  draft  of  an  act  of  parliameni 
it  is  unnecessary  to  supplement  it  with  additional  words  other  than  the  briefest  ex})lanatioii 
Nor  will  it  be  ntsessary  to  review  the  present  system  and  enumerate  its  deploral)le  result-, 
further  than  to  say  that  the  very  principle  upon  which  it  is  based  is  wrong.     Not  on]\ 
do  evil  results  flow  from  the  system,  but  it  must  from  the  very  nature  of  things  be  sk 
By  dividing  the  voters  into  separate  districts  from  each  of  which  a  member  is  elected  by 
a  plurality  or  majority  vote  as  the  case  may  be   all  the  votes  cast  for  unsuccessful  candi 
dates  are  unrepresented ;    for  a  voter  cannot  bo    said   to  be  represented  by  a  ci  ndidatf 
against  whom  he  voted.     But  this  is  not  the  end.     Legislation  is  accomplished  by  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature;  and  as  all  the  membera  together  n 
present  but  a  bare  majority  of  the  votes  and  sometimes  less,  it  follows  that  the  action  of  i 
majority  of  these  representatives  is  really  the  will  of  a  very  .small  minority  of  the  vott'i 
who  participated  in  the  election.     Taking  a  majority  of  the  membei's  of  any  legislatix 
body  who  received  the  smallest  votes  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  seldom  represent  moi 
than  one-third  of  the  total  vote  of  the  election,  often  only  one-fourth,  and  sometimes  nc 
more  than  one-fifth.     Examples  of  such  results  are  so  common,  and  have  been  presenti 
by  so  many  writers  that  it  is  superfluous  to  enumei-ate  them  here;  suffice  it  to  any  th 
the  mere  mention  of  the  false  principle  upon  which  the  present  system  is  based  will  brii 
to  mind  many  examples. 

It  needs  no  elaboration  of  reasons  and  facts  to  prove  that  the  principle  of  electing 
representatives  from  single  districts  by  majority  votes  is  wanting  in  all  the  elements  whi' 
are  conducive  to  gootl  government      The  sole  reason  for  the  existence  of  representati^ 
government  rw  ts  ujxjn  the  assumptiun  that  all  men  are  equally  entitle<l  to  life ;  whii  I 
involves  the  right  to  their  own  i>en3ons  and  to  the  repults  of  their  own  labor.     As  tin  ^ 
iudividual  in  the  uuit  of  the  social  and  political  order,  and  as  goverumvuts  are  iostitutcu  j 


fttaong  men  for  the  purpose  of  perfoimiiig  those  things  which  from  their  very  natiire  can- 
not be  performed  by  the  individual,  involving  as  it  does  the  taking  of  the  wealth  of  the 
individual  for  the  use  of  the  community,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  right  to  vote  follows 
the  postulate  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  life.  Not  only  are  they  entitled  to  vote  but  to 
vot«  in  such  a  manner  as  will  give  effect  to  that  vote.  Hence,  not  only  shoi>  *ivery  act 
of  the  government  be  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  but  of  the  representatives 
of  a  majority  of  the  people.  As  in  a  natural  state  of  society  where  all  the  membei-s  of 
the  community  can  meet  in  common  tte  majority  will  determine  the  action  of  the  body, 
so  should  the  ii  Mon  of  the  representatives  of  the  larger  body,  which  is  the  result  of  a  sort 
of  jwlitical  boi.  ig  down  process,  be  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  i)eople  of  the 
community. 

The  system  which  is  destined  to  prove  a  solution  of  this  problem  seems  to  be  some 
form  of  elections  by  quotas.  Whether  it  shall  be  by  the  single  transferable  vote,  as 
advocated  by  Thomas  Hare,  by  the  multi-vote  list  of  Switzerland,  the  cumulative  vote 
list,  or  some  other  form,  it  seems  that  all  new  systems  must  be  based  upon  the  quota 
principle.  The  foi-m  which  is  herewith  presented  for  your  consideration  is  a  motliticatiou 
of  the  list  quoua  system,  having  as  merits  the  two  points  that  it  is  certain  and  deUnite, 
whereas  the  Hare  system  is  not,  and  that  it  is  simple  and  easily  undeitstootl  by  those  who 
are  unaccustomed  tc  the  study  of  these  matters,  while  the  Swiss  system  is  complicated 
and  apt  to  confuse  the  average  voter. 

In  presenting  a  plan  of  action  which  must  meet  the  approval  of  the  mass  of  the 
]ieople  and  which  must  be  o|ierated  by  the  mass  of  the  |)eople,  it  is  neces.sary  tiiat  it 
shall  be  of  such  a  nature  as  will  first  meet  their  approval,  and,  having  been  adopted,  will 
bo  within  their  capabilities  and  understanding.  Not  only  must  a  just  principle  be  set 
forth,  but  it  must  be  in  such  form  as  will  be  within  the  comprehension  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  And  not  only  must  it  be  within  the  comprehension  of  the  ordinary  voters 
but  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  designing  iwliticians  who  j)rofit  by  the  present  system 
cannot  torture  from  it  objections  which  will  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Take  as  an  example  the  objection  which  has  so  long  been  urged  against  the  Ware 
system,  that  it  is  uncertain.  That  if  a  quota  of  1000  be  necessary  to  a  choice  and  1000 
electors  mark  A  first  choice  and  B  second  choice,  while  another  1000  electors  mark  A 
first  choice  and  C  second  choice  it  will  be  a  matter  of  chance  whether  B  or  0  or  either  of 
them  is  elected.  For,  if  in  counting  the  ballots  the  1000  necessary  for  the  election  of 
A  should  contain  B  as  second  choice,  then  the  surplus  votes  of  A,  which  under  the  rules  of 
tlie  system  go  to  the  second  choice  would  be  counted  for  C,  though  B  had  just  as  many 
votes  as  C.  Now,  while  it  may  be  said  that  this  accident  may  not  happen  more  than  once 
in  a  hundred  elections,  it  may  happen  in  all  of  a  hundred  elections ;  the  mere  fact  that  it 
may  happen  at  all  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  its  friends  pause  in  tiieir  advocacy. 
That  it  might  cause  grave  complications  at  sometime  is  possible  if  not  probable ;  that 
every  political  beneficiary  of  the  present  system  would  greedily  seize  upon  and  exploit  it 
for  all  it  was  worth  cannot  Im  doubted.  It  is  really  an  objection ;  it  can  easily  be  magni- 
fied into  the  greatest  of  objections. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Swiss,  and  other  multi-vote  systems  are  complex  enouTh  to 
cause  the  uninitiated  voter  to  hesitate,  and  to  enable  the  designing  politician  to  confound 
him  in  the  mazes  of  complicated  detail  which  are  bewildering  to  any  Ijut  students.  Tlie 
fiwiss  system  is  preferable  to  the  Hare  system  because  there  can  never  be  any  uncertainty 
>8  to  the  result  of  the  counting.  It  is  a  question  for  the  stjitcsmen  of  each  country  to 
:|ecide  for  themselves  whether  it  is  so  complicated  as  to  confuse  the  eiectoraet".  It  has 
1)een  the  experience  of  the  writer  that  this  is  an  objection  urged  by  the  voters  to  whom  it 
T  presented,  and  with  that  objection  in  mind  the  Swiss  system  has  been  modified  to  the 
srm  presented  herewith. 

The  province  has  been  made  the  unit  of  representation  where  jiossible,  for  the  reason 
lat  It  18  a  natural  political  division  with  which  tlie  jieople  are  familiar.  It  is  desiraiile 
Hiat  the  unit  of  representation  under  any  form  of  proportional  represiuUtion  shall  be 
largo  enough  to  admit  of  representation  to  all  reasonable  minorities,  and  at  tiie  same  time 
a. It  so  large  that  citizens  cannot  acrpiaint  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  whole  district. 
A  district  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  membere  is  preferable,  and  for  that  reason  the  i)rol 
vtiicea  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  been  dividetl. 

The  third  provision  of  the  act  provides  for  the  nomination  of  all  the  CHudidutes  whose 
•upportere  have  any  reason  to  hoi)e  for  success.  The  money  forfeiture  whioh  has  heretofore 
Jeen  required  is  unjust  because  it  handicaps  the  poor  people.  The  circulation  of  a  petition 
*)r  signatures  is  a  work  so  light  that  any  body  of  citizens  can  easily  do  it.  Iiulee  1  in 
•ouie  of  the  states  of  the  United  States  where  any  body  is  allowed  to  prewut  names  no 
w'jiitUSiou  hati  itjaulted. 


The  fourth  section  is  apt  to  meet  with  most  opposition  in  that  ;t  requii*es  the  voting 
of  party  tickets.     This  is  an  objection,  but  it  is  one  wljich  upon  second  thought  is  brushed 
aside.     It  is  urged  mostiy  by  those  who  dejirecate  party  government  in  any  form.      Now, 
there  is  notliing  objectionable  in  i)arty  goverunjent  of  itself.     It  is  as  natural  for  men  and 
women  to  associate  together  in  parties  as  in  churches  or  clubs,  or  auy  other  organizations 
which  they  may  see  tit  to  effect.     There  has  always  been  a  progressive  party  and  a  con- 
servative party.     Men  are  so  constituted  that  they  tall  naturally  into  one  or  the  other  of 
these  parties.     The  parties  do  not  always  bear  the  same  names  but  their  principles  are  the 
same.     It  is  just  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  liberal  and  conservative  at  the  same  tixue 
as  to  be  an  optimist  and  pessimist,  or  a  protestant  and  catholic  at  the  same  time.     And 
besides  this  the  ])rincijjle  of  jtroportional   >epresentation  applies  onl}   to  tlie  election  of 
legislators,  or  to  bodies  in  which  a  number  of  members  of  the  same  grade  are  elected  at 
once.     The  choice  of  an  executive  officer  must  be  based  upon  his  personality.     He  is  to 
carry  into  effect  tlie  laws  which  othei-s  have    made.      It  matters  not  whether  he  be  a 
conservative  or  liberal  so  far  as  his  executive  duties  are  concerned ;  if  he  be  an  honest 
man  he  will  perform  his  duties  the  same  whate\er  may  be  his  political  ci-eed.     But  when 
it  conies  to  the  law  makers  or  the  -reators,  all  depends  upon  their  opinions  regarding 
public  policies.     Conservatives  will  enact  conservative  measures,  and  liberal  members  will 
enact  liberal  measures  whether  they  are  wise  or  foolish,  honest  or  dishonest.     Hence  it  is 
that  the  voter  may  with  perfect  consistency  vote  for  a  conservative  executive  officer  and 
the  liberal  legislative  ticket.      But  he  cannot    consistently  vote  for  a  conservative  and 
liberal  legislator  at  the  same  time,  because  they  propose  opposing  jwlicies.     He  may  vote 
for  the  conservative  executive  because  that    candidate    is  honest  and  upright  while  his 
opponent  is  not;  and  he  may  vote  for  the  liberal  ticket  because  he  believes  in  liberal  laws, 
and  knows  the  members  of  the  party  will  enact  them  regardless  of  their  personal  character. 
In  a  wortl  executive  officers  should  be  chosen  on  account  of  their  personality,  legislative 
officers  on  account  of  their  belief  in  the  principles  of  government. 

Besides  choosing  among  the  several  tickets  in  the  held  the  voter  can  also  choose 
among  the  names  of  the  ballot  which  he  does  vote.  And  when  the  case  of  presenting  tickets 
is  taken  into  account  it  must  be  seen  that  the  probability  is  that  a  party  representing  the 
belief  of  every  considerable  number  of  citizens  will  be  in  the  held.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  voter  shall  designate  his  preference  among  the  names  on  the  ticket ;  for  if  the  success- 
ful candidates  were  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear,  the  nomiuating  parties  would 
be  tempted  to  place  the  corrupt  and  self-seeking  at  the  top  and  the  virtuous  at  the  bottom. 
This  designation  of  the  names  by  the  voter  is  a  safeguard  against  corr'ij)t  primaries,  and 
enables  him  to  exercise  a  double  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  representatives. 

Sections  five,  six  and  seven  designate  the  method  of  ajtplying  the  rules.  This  is 
practically  the  same  in  all  systeuis  based  upon  the  quota  juinciple,  but  it  is  much  simpler 
in  the  method  here  presented  than  in  either  the  Hare  system  or  the  Swifts.  The  (piota 
Jiaviiig  been  obtained  the  votes  of  the  several  parties  are  divided  by  it,  which  shows  the 
iuiiiil)er  of  reiiieseiitatives  to  which  each  is  entitled.  This  having  bfen  determined  the 
successful  men  are  taken  from  the  ticket  in  the  order  of  precedence  as  expressed  by  theu' 
respective  votes.  If  the  party  polls  enough  votes  to  till  but  one  quota  and  is  theiefore 
entitled  to  one  rei»resentatative  the  candidate  who  has  received  the  most  ^  ^tes  on  that 
ticket  is  declared  elected.  If  the  party  has  two  seats  the  next  highest  candidate  goes  in. 
Section  eiglit  contains  a  very  simple  method  of  tilling  vacancies.  The  new  man  will 
be  one  wlio  was  voted  for  at  the  same  time  as  the  men  among  whom  ho  must  serve,  and 
he  always  stands  ready  to  respond  when  the  proper  officials  call  upon  him,  without  the 
delay  and  expense  of  holding  a  new  election. 

For  this  method  of  applying  the  quota  principle  of  electing  representatives  these 
advantage"  are  claimed  : 

It  is  jiuch  simpler  than  the  Swiss,  and  more  definite  than  the  Hare  methods.  It 
sectues  to  each  party  representation  in  proportion  to  the  votes  jjolled,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  as  esisy  of  application  as  the  metiiod  now  in  vogue.  It  secures  to  the  new  or 
minoritj'  parties  their  just  proportion  of  political  power  without  in  any  way  detracting 
from  the  rights  of  the  old  parties.  By  its  means  independent  political  parties  can  put 
candidates  in  tlie  field  with  the  full  assurance  that  they  will  receive  represenUition  if  they 
constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  body  politic.  It  secures  a  representative  l)ody  in  which 
a  majority  of  the  members  will  always  rejiresent  a  majority  of  the  votera,  thus  making 
representative  government  wJiat  it  has  long  claimed  to  be,  a  government  of  the  people  for 
the  people  and  by  the  people.  And  yet  it  is  all  done  with  ,so  slight  a  cliange  in  the 
present  electoral  system  as  to  scaixiely  be  pofceptible  to  the  average  voUt.  It  involves  the 
overturning  of  no  long  established  customs,  or  the  wrenching  of  political  ties.  It  is  a 
simple  and  logical  step  in  advance  of  the  position  now  occupied  by  r^ireseututive  govern- 


ments :  and  will  pare  the  way,  when  the  people  have  grown  accustomed  to  this  syatem, 
for  a  still  more  nearly  perfect  system  when  it  is  developed. 

In  considering;  what  is  the  best  form  of  government  for  any  people  full  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  general  factors  which  are  to  enter  into  tlio  calculation.  A  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  ideal  for  one  peo[)le  may  be  the  woi-st  possible  for  another.  So  patent  has 
this  become  that  the  groat  Spanish  republican  Castelar  admits  that  the  Spaniards  of  this 
generation  do  not  appreciate  a  republican  form  of  f;;overament,  and  hence  such  a  form  of 
goveriiment  would  to-day  be  woi-se  for  that  country  than  a  monarchy.  When  the  people 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  a  limited  monarchy  they  will  the  better  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  jmre  democracy ;  in  a  word  the  Spanish  people  must  evolve  into  a  republic. 
The  same  is  true  of  Russia,  of  Turkey,  or  of  any  of  the  oriental  countries.  The  beat  form 
of  government  for  them  is  not  that  which  the  philosopher  may  evolve  by  a  procass  of  in- 
disputable ro.tsonin;,'.  but  that  which  while  attaining  the  ends  of  government  most  nearly 
conforms  to  the  |>eo])le's  habits  of  thought.  Thus  with  a  system  for  choosing  representa- 
tives foi-  the  Canadian  Parliament.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  is  the  ideal  system  for 
the  ideal  conntiy  ;  but  of  what  is  practical)le  to-day,  for  an  existing  country.  The  method 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Canadian  People  you  have  well  termed  a  workabb  measure. 
It  must  embrace  the  elements  of  justice  and  equity  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  so 
simple  and  comprehensible  that  the  ordinary  citizen  can  understand  and  operate  it.  It  is 
submitted  that  the  bill  herewith  meets  these  requirements. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  to-day  of  government  without  parties.  Any  reform  which  has 
for  its  purpose  the  destruction  of  political  parties  will  be  foredoomed  to  defeat.  Parties  are  a 
natural  and  logical  result  of  human  activities,  and  any  reforui  which  is  to  be  effective  must 
operate  through  them,  not  in  spite  of  them.  The  evils  of  party  government  are  not  from 
the  party  feature  any  more  than  are  the  bui-sting  of  boilers  from  the  depravity  of  steam. 
Party  government  as  heretofore  known,  has  been  a  blind,  unreasoning  force  which  people 
Lave  been  unable  to  control.  Like  the  steam  in  boilera  before  the  invention  of  the  safety 
valve  they  have  often  gotten  beyond  control  and  worked  mischief  But  the  difficulties  of 
party  government  may  be  overcome  as  wei"e  those  of  steam  pressure  by  supplying  a  vent  or 
safety  valve.  If  the  people  have  it  always  within  their  power  to  nominate  independent 
candidates  and  elect  them,  their  will  be  such  a  restraint  put  upon  the  old  parties  and 
political  organizations  that  they  will  always  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the  people,  instead  of 
above  it  as  they  too  often  are  to-ilay.  With  ballots  furnished  by  the  state  and  candidates 
nominated  freely  by  all  parties  and  political  organizations  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  ballot, 
and  representatives  chosen  from  them  in  proportion  to  the  votes  polled,  it  is  patent  that 
tiie  voice  of  the  people  can  be  heard  at  any  and  all  times. 

Whether  or  not  it  shall  be  deemed  desirable  at  some  future  time  to  elaborate  the  quota 
system  by  inti-oducing  the  features  of  the  cumulative  vote,  or  of  the  single  ti-ansferable 
vote  of  Hare  we  cannot  tell;  but  it  does  appear  that  the  quota  system  herein  set  forth  is 
all  the  innovation  which  we  are  warranted  to-day  in  submitting  for  popular  approval  and 
exercise.  It  embraces  the  maximum  of  benefit  from  propoitional  i-epresentation  with  the 
minimum  of  change  from  the  ]>re.sent  methods  and  customs.  It  brings  the  representative 
into  direct  contact  with  the  voter,  compelling  the  candidates  to  submit  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  whole  electoral  unit,  thus  making  it  the  advantage  of  parties  to  nomiuiite  men  wlio 
are  deserving  and  worthy  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  them.  By  enlarging  the  eltctonil 
unit  the  possibilities  of  bribery,  intimidation,  and  all  the  evils  which  now  utilict  us  are 
minimized  ;  and  at  the  sumo  time  tiie  power  of  secret  organizations  which  vote  as  a  unit, 
thereby  deciding  the  election,  will  be  destroyed  ;  their  votes  will  simply  count  as  part  of 
the  total,  and  will  be  etTective  only  as  they  swell  the  numlx'r  whijii  is  divided  by  the 
quota.  There  will  be  no  hopeless  minorities  and  wa.sted  majorities  [)euned  up  in  single 
districts ;  every  vote  will  bear  directly  iH)on  the  final  result.  Gerrymandering,  that 
dragon  wiiich  threatens  representative  government,  will  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  men 
instead  of  territory  will  be  i-epreseuted. 


NULLA   VESTIGIA   RETRORSUM. 

No  essay  or  treatise  accompanieB  this  draft  of  a  bill,  which  is  thought  to  be  a  "  work- 
able  measure." 

The  main  ideas  of  the  plan  are : 

Ist — Plural  voting,  in  which  propei-ty  and  intelligence  both  receive  due  weight.  At 
the  same  time  no  franchise  is  taken  away,  and,  if  desired,  both  sexes  may  have  the 
j)rivi]ege  and  duty  of  voting. 

2nd — The  rectification  of  parliament  by  providing  under  the  name  of  '*  candidates  at 
large  "  a  safe  constituency  for  men  of  eminence,  instructed  in  politics,  who  have  acquired 
a  wide  reputation,  but  whom  local  interests  might  defeat  in  territorial  constituencies. 

Exi.sting  legislation  with  respect  to  registration  of  voters,  bribery,  nomination,  the 
ballot,  (fee,  is  not  materially  interfered  with  by  this  pro])Osed  act,  for  it  is  not  desired  to 
introduce  any  violent  change.  The  principles  of  the  measure  might  be  extended  by 
degrees,  if  found  as  beneficial  as  expected. 

Compulsory  voting  is  not  alluded  to.  If  desired,  it  might  be  introduced  vix.-  respect 
to  the  "  votes  at  large,"  and  perhaps  with  advantage. 

Nulla  Vestigia  Retuoksum. 
Toronto,  June  30th,  1893. 

DRAFT  BILL  TO  AMEND  ELECTORAL  REPRESENTATION. 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows  : 

I. — Every  British  subject  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  excepting  inmates  of  prisons  or 
of  insane  or  inebriate  asylums,  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  at  elections  for  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  if  he  be 

1.  Owner  of  real  estjite  or  mortgages  thereon,  government  or  municipal  bonds,  shares 
or  obligations  of  solvent  chartered  banks  or  joint  stock  companies,  or  cash  on  dejxmit  in 
any  bank  or  savings  institution  to  tlie  value  of  five  hundred  dollara. 

2.  Or  occupant  of  a  house  or  lodgings  of  which  the  rental  is  not  less  than  five  dollars 
per  month. 

(Provision  for  enrollment  or  registration  of  voters.) 

(Provision  for  the  right  to  vote  of  sons  of  farmera  or  others,  living  with  parents  and 
jointly  interested  in  their  pursuits.) 

II, — Any  such  voter  shall  have  one  additional  vote  in  respect  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing qualifications. 

1.  If  he  be  thirty  years  of  age  and  over,  married  or  a  widower,  with  legitimate  issue. 

2.  If  he  have  property  of  the  descriptions  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  section 
to  the  value  of  two  thousand  dollars. 

3.  If  he  holds  a  lawfully  i-ecognisod  degree  from  a  university  or  school  of  practical 
Bcifnce,  or  l>e  a  member  of  the  professions  of  law,  engineering  or  medicine,  or  have  held 
within  five  year's  the  rank  of  sergeant  or  comniiHsionod  officer  in  the  militia  or  volunteers. 

III. — The  additional  votes  which  may  be  claimed  (uiul  duly  luoved  and  i-egistered  or 
enrolled,  vide  provision  following  section  I.)  shall  b^j  cailetl  "  votes  at  large." 

IV. — Of  the  mcmbera  each  Province  of  the  Dominion  elects  to  represent  it  in  Par- 
lianiPtit.  nine-t«nth8  shall  bo  elected  by  constituencies  with  limited  boundai-ios,  and  similar 
population,  and  one-tenth  by  the  province  at  large. 

(Provision  for  redistribution  of  the  constituencies  in  each  Province.) 
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v. — The  mode  of  electing  members  for  the  territorial  constituencies  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  act, 

VI. — The  members  at  large  shall  be  nominated  at  general  elections,  in  any  con- 
stituency, under  the  same  rules  which  apply  to  other  candidates,  except  that 

1.  The  returning  oflScer  shall  publish,  within  three  days  of  the  nomination,  a  list  of 
any  candidates  who  are  nominated  and  accept  the  nomination  in  his  constituency,  and 

shall  forward  the  same  to who  shall  forthwith  publish  in 

the  names  of  all  candidates  so  nominated  and  intending  to  go  to  the  poll. 

2.  At  the  election,  the  returning  officer  shall  give  separate  ballot  papers  to  each  voter 
who  has  votes  at  large,  one  for  each  such  vote,  not  exceeding  three  in  all,  and  the  said 
votes  shall  only  be  cast  for  candidates  at  large.  They  shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate 
ballot  V>ox,  and  counted  the  day  after  the  election. 

3.  Tieturns  of  the  number  cf  votes  given  for  each  candidate  at  large  shall  be  sent  to 

and  these  candidates,  to  the  number  required  by  section  IV.  of  this  act,  who 

have  i*eceived  the  greatest  number  of  votee  shall  be  declared  elected. 

VII. — Membei-s  at  large  shall  have  the  same  duties  and  privileges  as  those  elected 
from  territorial  constituencies,  but  no  such  member  on  accepting  office  shall  thereby  vacate 
his  seat.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  member  at  large  or  of  his  vacating 
his  seat  for  any  cause,  the  next  of  the  candidates  at  large,  according  to  the  number  of 
votes  received  at  the  last  general  election,  shall  become  a  member  in  his  place. 

(Provision  for  keeping  the  list  of  votes  cast  for  each  candidate  at  large.) 

The  qualification  of  a  candidate  at  large  shall  be 

He  must,  within  the  five  years  preceding  his  nomination,  have  been 

1.  A  member  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion,  or  of  a  Provincial  Legislature. 

2.  A  Warden  of  a  County,  or  a  Mayor  of  a  City. 

3.  A  Professor  in  some  University,  or  a  Colonel  in  command  of  a  Regiment  of 
Militia  or  Volunteers. 

(Provision  for  proving  the  same.) 

Nulla  Vestigia  Retrorsum. 


"DIGNUS  VINDICE  NODUS." 

Althougli  England  ig  acknowledged  to  be  the  Mother  of  Parliaments,  the  word  itself 
is  of  Fieiich  not  of  English  origin,  and  its  primary  meaning  may  be  said  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  our  woi-d  "colloqu}'".  There  is  some  obscurity  as  to  the  date  when  the  term 
Parliamont  was  first  applied  to  a  deliberative  assembly,  it  was  however  used  in  1146  when 
Louis  YII  of  France  called  a  council  to  organize  t)ie  second  Ci'usade.  During  the  follow- 
ing coitury  the  teim  came  more  into  use  and  henceforth  it  bfis  been  retained,  bearing 
generul'.y  the  meaning  which  it  now  possesses.  We  do  not  find  in  English  history  any 
mention  of  a  Parliament  earlier  than  1215  when  the  Magna  Charta  was  gi'anted  by 
John  the  term  Parliamentimi  Runnemede  was  used  incidentally'  a  few  years  later  in  the 
documents  which  narrate  that  event.  In  1246  a  national  assembly  was  held  in  London, 
some  historians  speak  of  this  meeting  as  the  fii-st  Parliament,  but  the  assembly  generally 
accepted  as  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Commons  met  in  1265  when  Henry  III.  was  a 
csii)tive  in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montford,  after  the  battle  of  Lewes.  On  that  occasion 
two  Burgesses  from  each  city  and  Borough  in  the  kingdom  and  two  Knights  from  each 
County  were  summoned  to  take  their  seats  in  the  national  Council.  This  was  not  how- 
ever the  first  occasion  on  which  Knights  took  part  in  the  assemblies  summoned  by  the 
King.  There  is  a  record  which  goes  to  show  that  in  1254  Royal  writs  were  issued  direct 
ing  the  election  and  attendance  in  parliament  of  two  Knights  from  each  shire  (Stubbs, 
Vol.  II.  p.  232).  All  previous  State  councils  since  the  conquest  by  William  (1066) 
were  composed  of  Noblemen  and  Ecclesiastics  of  Rank.  The  parliaments  mentioned 
(1215  and  1265)  and  othei-s  in  the  13th  Century  mark  the  first  succt^ssful  efforts  to  shake 
oflf  the  fetters  of  despotism  and  restore  the  liberties  and  rights  enjoyed  at  an  earlier  period 
by  the  English  people.  The  Great  Charter  forcibly  obtained  from  King  John,  and  fifty 
yeai"s  later  the  assembly  of  the  memorable  Parliament  of  Eai'l  Simon,  the  reputed  father 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  two  cardinal  turning  points  in  English  history.  From 
the  13th  century  to  the  I'Jth  century,  the  constitution  has  been  moulded  by  circumstances; 
it  has  ste))  by  step  been  adapted  to  the  varying  necessities  which  have  arLsen ;  and  the 
many  struggles  during  the  six  hundred  intervening  years,  have  given  the  British  con- 
stitution the  character  it  to-day  possesses. 

While  the  constitution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  so  far  as  circumstances  admit,  is 
a  reflex  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  differs  from  its  prototy|)e  in  some  important 
respects.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  distinctions  is  in  the  second  Chamber.  In  the 
British  Parliament  the  House  of  Lords  has  a  character  of  its  own  and  cannot  be  repro- 
duced in  any  part  of  the  outer  Empire;  it  is  the  product  of  innumerable  influences 
traceable  to  the  past  which  in  no  way  have  existed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  it  may 
indeed  be  held  to  be  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  General  Councils  of  the  Barons  which 
assembled  during  the  centuries  of  feudalism.  Wlmtever  the  desire  to  transplant  to 
Canada  the  institutions  of  the  Mother  Country  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  one  which 
defies  successful  imitation.  We  have  however  created  a  substitute  in  the  Canadian 
Senate  and  as  such,  this  second  house  has  functions  to  peiform  of  the  first  importance.  If 
the  Senate  is  not  directly  elected  by  the  }>eople  it  may  indirectly  be  affiliated  with  the 
popular  suffrage  for  its  members  are  nominated  by  the  executive  Government  known  as 
tlie  "  Ministvy "  in  whose  hands  the  power  and  authority  of  the  people  is  j)laced  by 
their  lepresentatives  in  Parliament. 

The  following  in  brief  form,  presents  the  legal  constitution  of  Canada,  established 
by  statutory  enactments  :— 

1.  Tlie  Executive  Government  is  vested  in  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
represented  in  Canada  by  the  Governor  General. 

2.  The  Executive  Government  is  exercised  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  "  Queen's 
Privy  Council." 

3.  The  "  Queen's  Privy  Council  "  is  nominate<l  by  the  Governor  General. 

4.  The  Parliament  consists  of  the  Queen,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

5.  The  Privileges,  Immunities  and  Powei-s  of  Parli.-imont  shall  never  exceed  those  nt 
the  House  of  ('Dnunotis  of  tlie  British  Piirlianieut,  at  tlie  pa.ssing  of  the  British  Nortli 
America  Act  1867 

111  Canada  as  in  tin-  United  Kingdom  fue  recognised  certain  political  theories  and 
principles  which  do  not  apjwar  on  the  Statute  Book.     Tliero  haa  grown  up  a  conventional 
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form  of  Government  which  is  not  always  in  acooid  with  the  written  law  on  which  it  is 
nominally  based.  This  unwritten  constitution  has  during  a  lonw  series  of  years  been  pass- 
ing through  the  phase  of  its  development  and  one  of  the  remarkable  results  which  have- 
followQd,  is,  that  the  Commons,  the  lower  House  in  name,  has  become  the  uppev  House  in 
fact.  The  popular  assembly  is  the  actual  ruling  power  in  the  State,  and  as  the  historian 
Freeman  puts  it  in  "The  growth  of  the  English  Constitution,"  "we  have  cast  aside  the 
legal  subtletieo  which  grew  up  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  seventeenth,  and  have 
gone  back  to  the  plain  common  sen.se  of  the  eleventh  or  tenth,  and  of  times  earlier  still."* 

As  relates  to  Canada  the  chief  features  of  our  unwritten  or  conventional  constitution 
un:j  be  briefly  set  forth. 

1.  The  Crov  n,  the  visible  symbol  of  power  and  authority  is  represented  by  the 
Queen,  her  heirs  and  successors. 

2.  The  Queen's  representative  in  the  Dominion  is  the  Governor  General. 

3.  All  Legislative  power  and  executive  authority  is  derived  from  the  people. 

4.  The  power  and  authority  of  the  people  is  vested  in  Parliament,  consisting  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons. 

5.  The  power  vested  in  Parliament,  is  transmitted  to  an  executive  committee  or 
council  of  Crown  Ministera,  known  as  the  "  Ministry "  to  be  exercised  for  the  common 
welfare. 

6.  All  executive  functions  of  Government  are  reposed  in  the  Ministry. 

7.  The  Ministry  consisting  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor  General,  subject  to  the  appi-oval  of  Parliumpnt.  As  a  body  it 
is  responsiljle  to  Parliament  and  the  membei-s  compc:^ing  it  can  remain  in  otlice  so  long 
only  as  they  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

8.  The  IMembei-s  of  the  Senate  are  nominated  by  the  Governor  General  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Ministry. 

9.  The  Membei-s  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  chosen  by  the  people. 

10.  There  are  at  present  78  members  of  the  Senate  and  215  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  above  presents  in  outline  the  theory  of  om-  constitution  as  it  is  generally  ixnder- 
stood.  The  essential  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  people  is  the  origin  of  power  and 
authority  and  that  all  [)Ower  and  authority  proceeds  through  repre-sentatives  of  the  jieople, 
to  Parliament,  constituting  that  body  supreme.  Tliat  is  the  theory,  and  in  it  we  have  a 
vital  feature  of  the  political  constitution  which  we  are  ])rivileged  to  possess  ;  unhappily 
however  we  have  never  been  able  to  carry  the  theory  into  practice  with  any  measure  of 
success. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  people  is  represented  in  Parliament  and  that  the  power  and 
authority  proceeding  from  tlm  people  is  vested  in  the  assembled  representatives.  Our 
electoral  usages  fail  to  attain  this  end ;  in  effect  they  disfranchise  a  large  majority  of  the 
electors  and  the  true  principle  upon  wliich  Parliament  should  be  constituted  is  not  acted 
upon.  This  departu.-e  from  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  by  which  so  large  a  number 
entitled  to  be  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  Dominion,  are  left  without  any  voice  in 
State  affairs,  exercises  an  undesirable  influence  and  constitutes  a  grave  political  injustice 
to  the  great  bulk  of  the  community. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  primary  cause  of  this  extraordinary  irregularity,  in  the  writer's 
Tiew  it  may  be  traced  to  an  early  date.  Parliamentary  Government  came  into  being  in 
feudal  times  and  has  been  developed  to  a  large  extent  out  of  feudal  materials.  If  we 
bear  in  view  that  the  princijiles  of  feudalism  wore  diametrically  opposed  to  every  theory 
of  popular  government  we  obtain  a  clue  to  the  recurrences  of  grave  difficulties  which  have 
continually  arisen.  To  this  circumstance,  that  is  to  say  to  the  interi)enetration  of  con- 
flicting and  directly  antagonistic  elements,  viz.  freedom  and  feudalism,  may  be  attributed 
many  of  the  struggles  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  i)ast  six  eventful  centuries.  We 
may  trace  to  the  same  seemingly  far  remote  origin,  some  of  the  obstacles  which  are  met 
»t  the  pi-esent  day  in  the  working  out  of  the  Parliamentary  system. 

Feiulalism  j)revai!(Ml  in  Europe  from  the  10th  to  the  17tli  centuries.  This  remark- 
able organization  with  its  various  ramifications,  extended  in  all  directions  throughout  the 
wliole  social  and  political  fabric.  It  was  first  established  we  are  told  as  a  means  of 
common  protection  and  defence,  but  whatever  its  necessity  or  supposed  advantage,  it  had 
*  Pajfe  12L  ~~  ~  " 
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the  effect  of  permanently  separating  the  community  into  distinct  clf,3ses.  the  feudal  Lords 
and  their  vassals ;  it  cruslied  out  every  principle  of  popular  ^'roedora  and  ended  in  be- 
coming an  engine  of  oppression  to  the  great  mast  of  the  people.  Feudalism  attained  its 
highest  development  in  France  and  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  in  1066,  the  French 
Feudalism  was  siiperiinpojed  upon  that  of  England  which  had  its  own  characteristics. 
This  superimposition  of  continental  Feudalism  completely  changed  the  social  and  jiolitical 
condition  of  the  English  people  and  destroyed  what  rights  they  had  possessed  i.  'er  the 
early  Saxon  Kings.  Thus  imposed  on  the  nation  it  became  an  exceedingly  diini.  '♦; 
task  for  the  people  to  fi-ee  themselves  from  its  grasp.  "  England  owes  her  escape,"  says 
Macauhiy.  "  to  an  event  which  historians  have  generally  represented  as  disastrous.  Her 
interest  was  so  Jii-ectly  oj-posed  to  the  interest  of  her  rulers  that  she  bad  no  hope  but  in 
their  errors  and  misfortunes.  The  talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  her  six  first  French 
Kingb  were  a  curse  to  her.  Tiie  follies  and  vices  of  the  seventh  were  her  sjilvation." 
But  the  great  Charter  won  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Barons  was  but  the  beginning  of 
her  release  from  tyrannical  rule,  the  struggle  was  continued  in  after  years  with  the  Tudor 
and  Stewart  despotism.  The  strength  of  Feudalism  roughly  assailed  in  the  13th  century 
did  not  finally  yield  its  power  until  the  middle  of  the  17th.  In  Scotland,  it  was  not 
abolished  by  Statute  until  1747.* 

Feudalism  as  a  national  organization  has  long  ceased  to  exist  but  having  helu  sway 
for  seven  hundred  yeai-s  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  influences  it  created  have  never  been 
wholly  removed.  The  British  Constitution  has  been  cast  in  a  feudal  mould  to  impress 
upon  it  indelibly  the  form  of  its  origin,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  remnants  of  this 
once  powerfid  factor  in  our  Parliamentary  usages. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  traditional  usages,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  practice  which  without  sufficient  cause  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  almost  an  essential 
part  of  our  unwritten  constitution.  The  writer  alludes  to  the  organization  known  as  the 
"  parliamentary  opposition."  A  standing  opposition  appeara  to  have  been  inherited  by 
transmis.sion  from  the  period  when  King  and  people  were  in  continual  conflict,  when  ruler 
and  ruled  wei*e  in  a  condition  of  chronic  antagonism.  The  "  Ministry  "  in  its  executive 
functions  takes  the  place  of  the  King  or  rulei-,  but  in  this  relationship  there  is  no  ground 
of  quarrel  between  the  Ministry  and  the  people.  Indeed  the  Ministry  is  the  constitutional 
servant  of  the  ])eople,  being  recognised  as  the  executive  committee  ot  Parliament  to  carry 
out  the  people's  will  expressed  by  tue  assembled  representatives.  It  is  difficult  in  this 
stage  of  our  history  to  find  good  i-eason  for  the  existence  of  a  permanent  organization 
whose  main  object  is  to  oppose  every  Ministerial  effort  and  impugn  every  Ministerial  act. 
Can  wise  legislation  best  be  secured  by  continually  impeding  the  constitutional  means 
taken  to  effect  that  eud  ?  Is  the  busine-s  of  Parliament  best  promoted  by  systematically 
interposing  obstacles?  Is  it  not  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  time,  energy  and  talent  to 
appoint  one  set  of  men  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Parliament  and  to  organize  an  antagon- 
istic set  of  men  to  thwart  them  in  every  possible  manner,  on  every  possible  occasion  ? 

Long  anterior  to  feud;  lism  we  can  discern  a  system  of  Government  based  on  the  true 
principles  of  popular  institutions.  Before  the  age  when  Frank  and  Engle  migrated  fi-om 
their  German  forests  to  give  in  after  years  their  distinctive  names  to  the  French  and 
English  peoples,  the  historian  describes  a  state  of  political  life  of  deep  interest  at  the 
present  moment  to  the  Canadian  observer.  In  the  tribal  gatherings  of  those  Teutonic 
races  with  which  so  many  of  us  can  claim  remote  ancestry,  we  may  trace  the  primordial 
germs  of  the  true  parliament  of  the  people.  Centuries  before  the  term  Parliament  was 
given  to  national  assemblies,  before  even  Christianity  had  penetrated  the  forests  of 
Schleswick  the  free  tribal  communities  met  regularly  to  consult  on  State  affairs.  Accord- 
ing to  their  custom  these  people  assembled  to  enact  laws  and  impose  taxes  or  their 
equivalent.     Every  freeman  had  the  right  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings.f 

On  such  occasions  they  elected  their  chiefs  and  ridei-s,  and  precisely  as  modern  Par- 
liaments will  displace  a  Ministry  in  which  confidence  is  lost,  they  exercised  the  right  of 

*  "  The  Norman  and  English  races,  each  unfit  to  endure  opprijssion.  forjfcttinj;  their  animosities  in  a  common 
Interest,  enforcefl  by  arms  the  concession  of  a  great  charter  of  liberties.  PriviL'ircs  wrested  from  one  faithless  monarch,  are 
preserved  with  continual  viirilanoe  ajfainst  the  machinations  of  another  :  the  rijfhts  of  the  people  become  more  ^irecise,  and 
their  SI  irit  more  matriianimous,  duriiijf  the  lonjf  reitr"  of  Henry  II!.  With  ifreater  ambition  and  irreater  abilities  than  his 
father,  Kdwanl  I.  attempts  in  vain  to  govern  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  has  the  mortificjitioii  of  seeinjt  his  prerotfative 
fettered  by  still  more  im[)<>rtant  limitations.  The  ^reat  council  of  the  nation  is  opened  to  the  representatives  of  the 
conniiona.  They  proceed  by  alow  and  cautious  steiw  to  remonstrate  ag.iinst  public  Rricvances,  to  check  the  abuses  of 
administration,  and  sometimes  to  chastise  public  tlelin(|uency  in  the  officers  of  the  crown,  .i  numlrer  of  remedial  pro- 
visions are  .added  to  the  utatutes  ;  every  Enj^lishman  learns  to  remember  that  he  is  the  citizen  of  a  free  state,  and  to  claim 
the  common  law  as  his  birthriKht,  even  though  the  violence  of  power  should  interrupt  its  enjoyment.  It  were  a  strange 
misrepresentation  of  history  to  a.s8ert  that  the  constitution  haa  attained  anything  '.ike  a  perfect  state  in  the  fUteeiith 
century  &c."    Hallam'n  Middle  A:je»,  Chai).  VIII.  p.  4,W. 

t  "They  had  Kinifs  elected  out  of  mrticular  families ;  and  other  chiefs,  Imth  for  war  and  aclministration  of  justice, 
whom  merit  alone  recommended  to  the  public  choice.  But  the  power  of  each  was  greatly  limited  ;  and  the  decision  of  all 
leading  questions  though  subject  to  the  previous  deliberation  of  the  Cliieftains,  spruni;  from  the  free  voice  of  a  popular 
assembly."    Uailaia'a  Middle  .hjes,  Cliap.  II.  p,  C!,. 
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deposing  their  King  or  other  mler  whenever  it  was  helfl  Viy  them  to  lie  exnedient.  The^e 
gathorings  were  Pailiaments  of  a  rudimentary  character ;  by  means  of  them  they  governed 
themselves  and  carried  out  a  political  constitution  which  suited  the  simple  condition  of 
nntu+^ored  Teutonic  life.  *  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  fifteen  or  eigliteeu  centuries 
later,  after  all  the  struggles  a' id  changes  of  intervening  years,  civilized  comniinities  should 
return  to  the  first  principles  of  Government  put  in  piactice  by  our  ancient  forefathers. 
This  fact  itself  shows  that  the  principles  themselves  are  natural  and  rational,  and  that  the 
races  who  adopted  them  were  in  their  imperfect  civilization  imbued  with  sound  common 
(tense  and  possessed  strong  moral  force. 

At  an  earlier  period  in  Eurojiean  history,  in  the  last  days  of  the  Groeek  civilization, 
S.^  Government  was  conducted  according  to  the  popular  will.  'I'he  citizens  of  Athens 
«^.af  together  in  formal  assembly  at  regular  intervals,  to  consider  those  matters  which 
3onreme<l  the  State.  On  such  occasions  all  had  the  right  to  be  present,  ^.nd  were  required 
to  oe  present  to  takt  part  in  the  proceedings. 

It  was  the  same  ])rinciples  which  at  a  later  day  prevailed  when  Angle  and  Saxons 
settled  in  Britain.  Beginning  with  the  5th  century,  the  German  races  chiefly  Angles, 
Saxons  and  Jutes  crossed  the  sea  to  take  possession  of  the  land  now  known  as  England. 
Th«y  carried  with  them  the  simple  organization  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  For 
five  centuries  of  its  existence  Anglo-Saxon  society  adapted  its  political  system  to  the 
expansion  and  growth  which  resulted  from  fresh  migration  from  the  continent  and  from 
Danish  and  Noi-seman  invasions,  and  indeed  to  all  the  circumstances  of  its  changing 
situation  •  in  the  end  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Feudalism  of  the  llth  centv^y.  At  this 
period  the  constitution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  i-ecognised  the  freeman  as  the  fully  qualified 
political  unit,  as  such  he  had  a  voice  in  the  "  folkmoot "  or  popular  meeting  of  the  siiire ; 
he  had  the  right  of  expression  at  the  "  Witan"  or  national  assembly;  he  was  con- 
sulted in  the  making  of  the  laws  by  which  he  was  ruled  and  ho  too.k  part  in  the  Feleciion 
rf  those  who  administered  thera.t 

Thus  we  learn  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  ancient  Germans  and  the  ancieu  i  English 
— Christian  and  Pagan  alike — recognised  the  fundamental  jirinciple  that  the  people  should 
be  assenting  parties  to  their  laws  and  ]iarticipants  in  thoir  own  government ;  princijiles 
rudely  set  aside  in  the  Mother  land,  when  the  popular  assemblies  of  the  earl  ^  English 
were  transformed  into  feudal  courts.  J 

The  fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  feudalism  supplanted  a  system  of  Government 
founded  on  rational  principles,  which  had  prevailed  during  a  ))eriod  extending  over  great 
part  of  the  first  half  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  constitution  of  Canada  we  possess  in 
theory  popular  Government,  based  on  the  same  or  analogoxis  princi[)les  as  those  which 
have  been  described ;  the  writer  has  however  remarked  that  the  essential  principles  of 
popular  government  are  not  carried  into  practice  in  the  Dominion,  and  thus  Government 
by  the  people  exists  only  in  theory.  If  we  refer  to  the  i)ublished  official  ret'irns  of  the 
last  census  (1891)  and  the  last  general  election  (1891)  we  shall  find  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Population  of  the  Dominion 4,833,239 

(6)  Number  of  fiimilies 914,504 

(c)  Voters  on  the  Electoral  lists 1,1 32,201 

(d)  Total  votes  polled 720,4.'i9 

§(e)  "Votes  polled  for  all  Government  candidates 368,357 

§(/)  Votes  polled  for  all  Opposition  candidates 352,102 

(g)  Members  elected 215 

(h)  Government  supportei-s  elected 123 

(i)   Opposition  members  elected 92 

(k)  Membei-s  elected  with  majorities  under  100 50 


*  "Montesquieu  said  very  tnily,  that  the  jjerms  of  parliameiitarv  constitutions  are  to  be  fo\inrt  in  the  forests  of 
a«rinan.v.  In  the  primitive  forms  described  by  Tacitus  in  which  the  Teutonic  Kings  cooperated  with  the  local  princes  and 
other  chiefs  on  the  one  side  and  the  tr real  comniunitv  of  freemen  on  the  other,  we  recognise  clearly  the  rude  bcsfiiminifs  of 
the  free  representative  (rovernment."    Bluntschli.—Tlieimj  of  the  State.     Page  1,1. 

i  "There  was  a  time  when  every  freeman  of  Kngland.  no  less  than  cverv  freeman  of  I'ri,  could  claim  a  direct  voice 
ULthe  councils  of  his  country.  There  was  a  tinie  when  ever^-  freeman  of  ETisflanil  onild  raise  his  voice  or  clash  his  weapon 
in  the  asseiiibiy  which  chose  fiishops  and  Ealilomien  and  kin(fs,  when  he  could  bo,a.st  that  the  laws  which  he  obeye<l  were 
UWs  of  his  own  franiinir.  and  that  the  men  who  bore  rule  over  him  were  rulers  of  his  own  choosing."  Freemrii'i  Groicth 
V  the  Eiigltgh  Conflitvtion,  Chap,  I.  p.  Hi. 

5  "We  have  set^n,  through  the  twilight  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  records,  a  form  of  ci\il  policy  established  bv  o\ir 
ancistors.  marki-d,  like  the  kindred  governments  of  the  continent,  with  aboriiiinal  Tent  iiii<>  features;  barliamus  indeed, 
and  insufficient  for  the  great  ends  of  society ,  btit  cai)a!ile  and  worthy  of  the  impnVHm-nt  it  h:is  rcceii  cd,  because  actuated 
by  a  sound  and  \\\n.\  spirit,  the  love  of  freedom  and  of  justice.  We  have  aoun  a  fnreiiin  oiiiiucror  and  his  descendants  trample 
ahiiost  alike  uixin  the  prostrate  nation,  and  ui«>n  those  who  had  been  companions  of  their  vietory,  introduc-c  the  servitudes 
of  feudal  law  with  more  than  their  usual  rigour."     Ilatlain's  Middle  Ageti,  Chap.  VIII.  p.  i.'.(i. 

_^  I  There  were  five  Government  ami  two  Opposition  inemJjers  ele(!ted  t)v  act^lamation  ;  in  the«e  caaes  the  statistician 

»^tc8  that  he  took  the  figure  of  the  previous  general  election  in  order  to  admit  of  a  complete  cuuii>arisij;i. 
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(I)  Of  which  there  were  Gk>vemment  supporters 98 

(fn)             "             "          Opposition  memViers 22 

(n)  Avemwe  majorities  of  Government  members  elected 476 

(o)  Average  majorities  of  Opposition  members  elected ...    .  230 

These  are  the  actual  returns.  The  nnmber  of  votes  polled  for  the  members  elected, 
is  not  furaished,  but  the  figures  given  (e),  (/),  (n)  and  (o)  admit  of  this  being  calculated 
approximately  as  follows  : — 

ip)  Votes  polled  for  123  Government  candidates  elected 231,238 

Iq)  Votes  polled  for  92  Government  candidates  defeated.  ...      137.119 


Total  as  above  (e)     368,357 

(r)  Votes  polled  for  92  Opposition  candidates  elected 168,350 

(s)  Votes  polled  for  123  Opposition  candidates  defeated 183,752 


Total  as  above  (/)     352,102 

Several  striking  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  these  statements.  I  shall  refer  to 
two  only. 

First.  If  we  examine  {k),  (t)  and  {m)  the  exceeding  instability  of  the  political 
eqnilibriun:  will  at  once  be  ap])arent.  Fifty  members  on  lioth  sides,  nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  House  were  elected  by  majorities  under  100.  Of  these  fifty,  twenty-eight  were 
elected  Government  supporteT.s,  by  less  thaa  2800  votes.  Obviously  the  revei-sal,  by  any 
means  whatever,  of  so  small  a  number  as  2800  votes,  distributed  over  twenty-eight  con- 
stituencies would  give  the  following  result : — 

Members  elected  to  support  the  Government .^     95 

Members  elected  to  oppose  the  Government   120 

A  result  which  would  defeat  the  Government  by  an  adverse  majority  of  25  and 
produce  an  administrative  revolution.  It  is  a  possible  result,  and  the  illustration  brings 
out  one  of  the  glaring  defects  of  our  electoral  system  ;  establishing  that  a  po.ssible  change 
of  2800  votes  out  of  720,459  the  total  votes  polled,  might  revolutionize  the  Government. 
What  better  proof  could  we  have  that  our  electoral  system  fails  to  give  us  a  fair  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament  of  the  solid  sense  of  the  people,  when  the  oscillation  of  a  few 
votes,  perhaps  of  the  least  intelligent  votei's,  might  i-everse  the  whole  public  policy  of  the 
Dominion  ? 

Second.  The  returns  point  to  an  extraordinary  dualism  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  have  in  all  215  membera  artificially  separated  into  two  antagonistic  cla-sses  or  divisions. 
Class  A.  the  mo.st  numerous  consists  of  123  members.  Class  B.  of  92  member  ;  two  per- 
fectly distinct  organizations  continuMllyat  war  in  all  ])ublic  mattera.  Power  and  authority 
is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  one  class  A  while  the  other  B  is  excluded  from  all  particif>ation 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs. 

The  123  meml>ers  cor, posing  class  A  were  elected  by  the  votes  of  231,238  electors, 
and  it  is  these  voters  alone  who  have  any  effective  representation  in  Parliament.  There 
was  a  total  of  720,459  votes  cast,  if  we  take  into  account  those  given  to  the  123  Govern- 
ment supporters,  there  i-emains  480.221  votes  describable  as  wasted,  for  they  were  given 
to  defeated  candidates  and  to  opposition  membei"s  neither  of  whom  have  any  participation 
or  voice  in  the  Government.  Thus  the  representatives  of  less  than  one  third  of  those 
electors  who  went  to  the  ]iolls  and  recorded  their  votes,  assume  all  power,  and  retain  the 
right  to  exercise  it  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people. 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  whole  electoral  body,  an  anomaly  still  more  striking 
presents  it-self  There  are  in  the  electoral  lists  1,132,201  votei-s,  but  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  231,238  of  this  number  absolutely  control  Parliament  That  is  to  say 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  governed,  today,  not  by  tiie  whole  people  or  by  representatives 
of  the  whole  people,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  but  by  the  representatives 
of  only  one  fifth  of  the  electors.  There  remains  therefore  fotir-fifths  of  the  whole  electoral 
body  without  any  share  whatever  direct  or  indirect  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs. 

From  these  indisputable  facts  established  hy  the  latest  statistical  returns,  we  may  ask 
if  we  have  made  any  advance  in  the  developmimt  of  po[)ular  government  since  introduced 
ia  the  early  centuries  of  the  Chvistiau  era  by  our  Anglo-Saxoq  forefathers.     Every  sphere 


Id 

Ot  pk-acticai  econonly  is  characterized  i>y  aiivancement  and  development,  can  no  explana- 
tiuii  be  given  lor  the  anomalous  condition  in  which  we  tind  ourselves  in  respect 
to  electoral  repiesentation  ( 

The  popular  national  assemblies  in  ancient  times,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
whether  the  elected  head  was  chief  or  king  may  be  described  as  ••  direct  democracies." 
Institutions  which  partake  of  this  character  are  only  possible  in  small  sUites,  such  as  were 
found  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  Teutons  anil  Anglo-Saxons,  or  in  modern  times,  remain 
in  the  mountain  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  extensive  territories  and  populous  com- 
munities a  government,  on  the  simple  type  of  "direct  democracy,"  cannot  be  brought  into 
guccessful  operation.  The  assembly  of  the  whole  electors  in  one  body  in  a  country  like 
Canada  is  impracticable;  and  if  practicable,  the  confusion  and  clamour  which  are  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  assembling  great  umltitudes,  would  in  no  sense  conduce  to  calm 
deliberation  or  turther  the  ends  of  legislation  and  good  government  To  meet  the 
difficulty  the  representative  system  has  'jeeu  devised,  with  tiie  design  of  having  the  mass 
of  the  population  represented  by  a  limited  nuuiber  of  carefully  chosen  deputies;  and  the 
number  necessarily  must  be  suthciently  limited  to  admit  of  full  and  fair  debate  on  the 
pert  of  tlie  representatives  when  gathered  together  in  a  deliberative  assembly.  It  is  by 
CO  means  an  easy  task  to  carry  out  this  design  as  it  should  in  practice  be  realized.  We 
require  new  electoral  machinery,  to  attain,  unimbittered  by  strite  and  contest,  the  choice 
of  representatives  who  may  command  general  respect ;  men  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  confidence  of  the  nation  and  authorized  on  behalf  and  in  the  names  of  the  whole 
people  to  act  and  speak  in  their  stead  in  Parliament. 

It  has  been  sliewn  by  the  returns  of  the  last  general  election  ^and  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  the  results  of  all  general  elections  i)resent  the  same  features)  how  far  short  we  are 
of  obtaining  in  Parliament  even  an  approximately  true  representation  of  the  whole  jjeople. 
However  unsatisfactory  these  results,  it  by  no  means  proves  the  rejjresentative  system  to 
be  a  failure.  It  establishes,  however,  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  means  taken  to  obtain 
an  accurate  and  faithful  representation  of  the  people  is  much  in  fault.  To  tind  some 
better  means  is  the  primary  purpose,  iis  the  writer  understands  it,  of  the  Appeal  which  the 
Canadian  Institute  has  submitted  to  the  public.  This  Appeal  therefore  presents  a  problem 
of  profound  interest  to  the  political  student,  and  its  solution  even  atfects  the  political  well- 
being  of  future  generations.  The  object  of  its  solution  is  not  to  destroy,  or  reform,  or 
even  amend  our  constitution,  it  is  simply  to  carry  out  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
it  has  been  established.  One  of  the  tii-st  consequences  of  the  proposition  is  to  revivify 
tiie  conceptions  of  our  remote  ancestors  who  recognised  the  importance  of  ruling  wisely 
and  being  wisely  ruled. 

Self  Government  was  an  essential  principle  with  the  ancient  Teutonic  commonwealths 
in  their  tribal  gatherings,  the  type  and  precursor  of  that  which  we  desire  our  own 
national  assembly  to  be.  Tliey  sought  in  a  rude  fashion  to  carry  out  the  assiuaucc  of 
liberty  and  justice  held  by  theui  to  be  the  primary  principles  of  their  constitution.  Had 
not  the  system  conceived  aiul  begun  by  them,  been  «et  aside  by  the  intrusion  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  ideal  Parliament  we  are  to-day  seeking  would  have  been  long  since  evolved. 
On  a  cursory  view  we  may  feel  astonished  that  the  intellectual  activity  observable  in  the 
lust  two  or  three  centuries  has  not  succeeded  in  putting  the  plain  rational  principles  of' 
free  Government  into  practice.  On  examination  the  reason  becomes  apparent ;  the  tardy 
regeneration  of  English  freedom  has  been  owing  to  causes  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
political  groundwork  of  the  English  nation.  The  popular  Government  introduced  by  the 
Saxons  was  not  only  completely  suspended  for  centuries,  but  it  was  crushed  out,  leaving 
but  the  memory  that  it  had  existed.  The  feudal  system  rose  and  fell,  but  it  remained  a 
great  political  force  tor  nearly  seven  hundred  years  and  it  did  not  pass  away  without 
leaving  its  lasting  impression  on  every  phase  of  society.*  The  innovations  introduced  in 
these  evil  times  have  one  by  one  been  removed,  but  it  exacted  a  long  period  for  even  the 
theory  of  free  institutions  to  tind  general  recognition.  From  the  hrst  day  of  their  partial 
re-introduction  they  have  been  forced  so  to  speak  into  a  foreign  matrix  by  which  they 
have  been  cramped  and  confined  so  that  natural  growth  and  expansion  became  impossible. 
3^  tills  fact  we  tind  an  ex{)lanation  why  the  process  of  the  evolution  of  popular  Govern- 
Bftent  has  been  prevented.  It  is  Freeman  who  points  out  that  from  the  13th  century 
onward  the  development  of  popular  Government  hiis  been  chronologically  inverted,  that 
Ae  English  constitution  has  from  that  period  of  history  made  progress  by  a  retrograde 
movement,  by  a  falling  back  '4'rom  the  cumbrous  and  oppressive  devices  of  feudalism,  to 
the  sounder,  freer,  and  simpler  principles  of  the  days  of  our  earliest  freedom." 

*  "  Transported  to  England  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  Normans,  and  firmly  rooted  there  till  the  middle  of  the 
(ivi'nteeuth  century,  the  influence  of  feudalism  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  this  country,  and  on  its  ■Kxiiid  ortlcr,  wa« 
BBdoubtedly  extenuive."     Fei.'.da'.iam  by  Aialy,  payc  Hi. 
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Every  age  lias  to  provide  against  its  own  (li£5culties  and  the  dangers  which  beset  it 
Possibly  there  were  8|>ec:al  reasons  for  the  extensim  of  feudal  institutions  at  one  period  of 
history  which  are  unappreciated  in  another.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  enquire  whetht  i 
feudalism  was  a  necessity  or  a  supposed  necessity  in  the  ages  when  war  and  conquest  wen 
the  chief  pursuits  of  mankind.  We  have  only  to  recognise  that  these  institutions  at  om 
time  universally  prevailed,  in  order  to  account  for  the  marvellous  influence  they  have  hai 
ill  determining  much  of  our  present  political  condition.  The  habit  of  thought  of  earlit  i 
generations  is  still  to  some  extent  rooted  in  our  national  life,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  havi 
long  tried  with  but  partial  success  to  engraft  our  modern  requirements  on  the  traditions 
of  the  past. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  it  was  owing  to  the  superimposition  at  the  conquest  oi 
continental  feudalism  without  any  formal  change  in  the  English  laws  and  Kingshi}), 
which  determined  much  of  the  later  features  of  English  history.  The  despotism  impostu 
by  William  under  legal  forms  crushed  Saxon  national  life  but  it  did  not  obliterate  yaxoii 
laws;  so  likewise  in  the  13th  century,  and  in  succeeding  ccntuiies,  when  the  old  national 
spirit  was  evoked,  to  regain  some  concessions  of  the  early  freedom,  the  suj)er-imposetl 
feudalism  remained,  at  least  in  form.  The  political  fabric  was  never  wholly  demolished 
and  rebuilt;  the  old  walls  were  conserved  and  in  some  parts  reconstructed  and  improved. 
Hence  arises  much  of  the  divergence  between  the  legal  and  the  actual,  between  fiction 
and  fact,  in  our  modern  constitution.  Hence  the  peculiar  features  of  the  traditional 
forms  which  cling  to  and  characterise  our  parliamentary  system. 

There  is  indeed  a  long  chain  of  causes  extending  over  centuries  which  has  operateil 
in  producing  the  parliamentary  system  and  the  electoral  form  and  practices,  as  we  find 
them  established.  Not  a  few  of  them  spring  from  the  feudal  age  rather  than  from  the 
age  of  freedom  which  preceded  the  reign  of  feudalism.  If  therefore  we  attempt  t 
solve  the  problem  set  before  us,  we  must  reject  all  that  is  banei'ul  inherited  from  feud 
times,  and  seek  to  rectify  our  national  assembly  on  the  early  Teutonic  model,  so  that  ever} 
member  of  the  community,  by  right  entitled  as  were  Saxon  freemen  of  old,  may  have  ; 
voice  in  his  own  government.  If  it  be  an  understood  principle  of  our  constitution  that 
power  and  authority  proceed  from  the  people,  it  should  be  our  aim  to  see  that  that  funda- 
mental principle  is  something  more  than  a  delusive  tiction.  At  present  our  representation 
system  is  so  imperfectly  developed  that  we  have  but  a  figment  of  popular  government,  and 
no  true  responsible  government.  The  Ministry  is  practically  responsible  to  only  on< 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  representatives  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  whole  electorate.  The  Ministry  is  not  and  cannot  be  resjwnsible  to  the  people  or  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament  seeing  that  the  people  as  a  whole  is  without 
representation. 

With  these  brief  remarks  bearing  on  the  origin  of  Parliament,  its  slow  and  imperfect 
development,  and  its  need  of  rectification  the  writer  respectfully  submits  a  draft  of  ii 
measure  embracing  the  principles  by  which  as  he  believes,  the  Canadian  electorate  may  be 
fairly  represented  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  each  individual  voter  may  through  Parlia- 
ment have  due  weight  in  the  government  of  the  country. 

The  first  section  of  the  Bill  is  a  humble  and  respectful  recognition  of  the  symbol  of 
Power  and  authority,  represented  by  the  Sovereign  who  stands  at  the  head  of  our  con 
stitution.  We  cannot  ignore  the  force  of  association  and  the  prevailing  attachment  to 
the  Crown.  The  Canadian  people  cling  with  confidence  to  the  Monarchical  character  of 
government  which  had  its  origin  not  so  much  in  the  feudal  days  as  in  the  age  anterior  to 
feudalism.  In  theory  and  practice  it  has  happily  become  blended  with  our  representati^  t 
democracy.  Beyond  this  recognition  of  the  Crown,  the  measure  submitted  is  limited  ii 
its  range  to  the  election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  no  reference  ti- 
the Second  Chamber,  the  Senate,  with  respect  to  which  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  haM; 
not,  as  in  Enj,  ,nd  a  powerful  aristocracy,  as  a  rule  carefully  ti-ained  and  educated  with  a 
view  to  the  station  they  have  in  after  life  to  fill  and  the  duties  to  penv,  not  the  least 
important  of  which  is  that  attendant  on  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Ne.  "theless  tin 
Canadian  Senate  by  judicious  appointments  may  become,  as  at  one  ti  -  *hat  ot  ^ome,  ai 
assembly  of  statesmen  who  have  previously  held  high  office,  or  in  som..  ^**8Si  \  hd\> 
proved  themselves,  by  their  exi)erience,  capacity  and  patriotism,  worthy  occup»i..  >f  tbi 
exalted  position. 

The  first  section  of  the  Bill  provides  for  the  aj>pointmenfc  of  electoral  ofiicers.  Tl  • 
highest  officer  pi-oposed  is  an  Electoral  Commissionei-,  who  as  a  Minister  or  Deput^ 
Minister  ot  the  Crown  would  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  regulation  of  all  matte  > 
in  his  department.  The  other  officers  acting  under  him,  would  assist  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  the  Commissioner  and  his  deputies  being  governed  by  the 
Orders  in  Council  from  time  to  time  issued  for  theii-  guidance. 
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iSection  ll  provides  for  the  holding  of  elections  at  stated  times.  It  is  proposed  to 
liave  one-fifth  of  the  members  elected  regularly  each  year.  The  annual  elections  to  be 
fvonly  distributed  throughout  the  several  Provinces  so  as  to  bring  to  Parliament  yearly 
fi  um  all  sections  of  the  country  new  members  fresh  from  the  people.  By  tliis  mciins  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  regularly  renewed  and  the  entire  Assembly  re-elected  every 
live  yeara.  This  system  of  renewal  would  practically  result  in  maintaining  a  continuous 
c:-  i)ermanent  Parliament  annually  brought  into  direct  touch  with  the  people,  avoiding 
tho.se  general  elections  which  are  so  familiar  to  us,  and  which  every  few  years  strain  the 
State  to  its  centre.  These  jjcriodical  convulsions  are  struggles  for  political  supren.acy, 
tlieir  tendency  is  to  inflame  the  passions  and  arouse  feelings  whicn  render  it  impossible  to 
obtain  a  calm  judgment.  In  these  times  of  great  popular  excitement,  even  individuals 
of  intelligence  and  character  proceed  to  lengths  which  in  their  sober  moments  they  would 
utterly  condemn.  As  a  consequence  to  the  proposed  system  of  annually  renewing  the 
House  of  Commons  there  would  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the  Ministry,  a  proportion 
of  which  would  be  understood  to  retire  each  year,  to  be  replaced  by  others  or  to  be  re- 
|ij)pointed,  as  might  be  found  expedient.  In  other  words  there  would  be  an  annual 
reconstruction  of  the  administration,  to  bring  every  branch  of  the  Government  into  harmony 
with  Parliament,  to  which  the  regular  restorations  at  yearly  intervals  would  give  a 
character  of  flexibility  combined  with  continuity. 

Sections  III.  and  IV.  The  provisions  of  these  sections  are  designed  with  the  view 
of  constituting  the  House  of  Commons  an  express  image  of  the  general  spirit  of  the 
nation  and  giving  to  each  electoral  unit  in  the  community  its  due  shate  of  political  power, 
and  no  more. 

Admitting  the  generally  recognised  truth  that  every  member  of  the  community  is 
individually  concerned  in  the  good  government  of  the  country,  it  follows  that  if  we  can 
adequately  reproduce  in  Parliament  the  true  spirit  and  will  of  the  i>€ople  we  shall  obtain 
tlie  essential  elements  necessary  to  the  wise  and  harmonious  administration  of  affaii's. 

The  community  is  composed  of  many  members  difiering  in  age,  education,  religion, 
Bex,  occupation,  position  and  intelligence.  The  existing  statutes  relating  to  the  franchise 
define  the  qualification  of  persons  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  voters.  Those  ex- 
cluded are,  women  of  all  ages,  Mongolians  or  Chinese,  male  persons  under  21  years  of 
age,  criminals,  certain  Judges  and  certain  Government  Officers. 

In  England  and  elsewhere  thei-e  has  for  some  time  been  a  movement  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  women  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  reason,  apart 
from  special  disqualification,  why  wo  nen  should  be  debarred  from  taking  part  in  a  matter 
which  concerns  them  equally  with  men.  All  will  admit  that  there  are  many  women  in 
every  community  far  better  qualified  by  experience  and  intelligence  to  exercise  the 
franchise  than  young  men  as  they  generally  present  themselves  at  1:1  years  of  age.  As 
tlie  voter  is  the  political  unit,  and  the  right  of  being  well  governed  is  the  common  heritage 
of  both  sexes,  it  is  clear  that  no  good  reason  can  be  found  why  women  should  be  excluded 
wholly  from  representation.  It  is  undenif'^ie  that  woman's  true  sphere  is  in  her  house- 
hold— she  is  associated  generally  with  family  life ;  the  wife  lives  with  her  husband,  the 
daughter  with  her  father  or  elder  brother,  the  widowed  mother  with  her  son.  Moreover 
the  family  is  the  true  unit  of  the  state  and  the  family  life  is  or  ought  to  be,  an  imjx)i-tant 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  high  moi-a!  public  life.  Why  then  should  we  not  recognise 
the  family  as  the  political  unit  and  l>e.stow  the  voting  power  on  the  family,  to  be  exercised 
through  its  heiid !  In  this  way  the  just  right  of  woman  would  be  recognised  and  her 
influence  felt,  she  would  thus  share  with  her  husband,  or  senior  male  relative,  the  political 
dignity  which  full  citizenship  confers.  A  reasonable  exception  to  the  rule  that  families 
only  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  would  be  in  the  cases  of  unmanned  or  widowed  house- 
holders of  mature  years.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  writer  that  youths  of  twenty-one  would 
consider  their  disqualification  a  great  deprivation,  if  they  regarded  the  matter  in  its  tnie 
light.  The  privilege  would  in  their  case  only  be  deferred  and  they  would  look  forward  to 
tlie  day  when  they  too  would  become  heads  of  families,  when  their  interest  in  the  State 
and  its  afliairs  would  be  increased  and  when  they  would  be  better  fitted  by  the  wisdom 
which  experience  brings  to  exercise  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  highest  condition  of  man- 
Hbood. 

On  whatever  basis  the  franchise  may  be  established,  it  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
.principles  of  the  Bill.  In  any  case  the  names  of  the  qualified  electors  would  be  regularly 
enrolled  on  the  voters'  list  for  each  Electoral  District,  and  each  elector  would  be  entitled 
to  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  facts  as  in  form  E.  The  Bill  provides  that  the  certificate 
shall  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  identification  whenever  the  elector  is  called  iqwn 
to  vote. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  electora  of  Canada,  are  at  this 
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moment  deprived  of  their  rightful  share  m  the  Government  of  the  country.  1  do  no8 
hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  a  political  condition  deeply  to  be  deplored.  The  men  in  power 
may  be  wise  and  capable,  their  public  policy  may  be  beneticial,  the  country  may  be 
advancing  and  commerce  may  be  flourishing,  but  there  can  be  no  jjolitical  peace  so  long  at 
any  considerable  number  of  the  people  are  without  participation  in  public  aflairs.  When 
no  less  than  tbur-tifths  of  the  whole  electoral  boay  are  practically  shut  out  from  any  direct 
or  indirect  share  in  tluir  own  Government,  Ls  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  leading  men 
from  all  parts  oi  the  Dominion  should  have  recently  assembled  in  a  great  political  conven- 
tion at  Ottawa,  (June,  1893;  planning,  devising  and  urging  means  to  overthrow  those  in 
power!  To  secure  confidence  and  a  general  sympathetic  interest  throughout  the 
community  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  Government,  not  merely  a  transference  of 
power  from  one  portion  of  the  community  to  another.  It  cannot  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  perpetuate  the  system,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  entire  change,  the  goodwill 
the  support  and  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  people  must  be  sought  and  obtained.  The 
peoj)le  generally  should  be  made  to  feel  that  each  elector  by  the  part  he  takes  under  the 
electoral  law  is  fairly  made  an  assenting  party  in  ail  matteis  which  concern  the  conmion 
weal.  It  is  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  narrow  down  the  governing  power  to  a  portion  of 
the  people.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  the  supreme  governing  body,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  stand  on  "^he  narrow  basis  of  one  tilth  ot  the  population,  it  should  be 
supported  by  the  whole  tive-tifths.  It  is  therefore  expedient  to  widen  representation  and 
enlarge  the  base  ot  responsibility  by  seeking  the  co-operation  of  all,  and  by  acceding  to  as 
many  individuals  as  possible,  a  share  in  the  administration  of  public  aflairs.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  proposition  is  by  no  means  that  each  individual  elector  should  become  a  ruler, 
or  attempt  to  rule.  Government  Ijy  the  people  does  not  mean  government  by  each  voter, 
manifestly  an  impossibility  ;  it  means  government  by  the  collective  will  and  spirit  of  the 
people  expressed  by  the  people's  deputies  in  a  national  assembly.  The  very  least  that 
should  be  done,  perhaps  the  most  which  can  be  done,  is  to  extend  to  each  individual 
elector  a  voice  through  his  deputy  and  give  him  the  freest  possible  choice  in  the  selection 
of  that  deputy. 

Bearing  on  this  point  I  will  quote  from  a  well  known  democratic  writer  (Stickney) 
with  whose  view  to  a  large  extent  i  agree.  "  If  it  were  a  possible  thing  to  give  to  every 
individual  a  direct  voice  on  measures  other  than  in  local  att'aii's,  it  would  not  be  desirable. 
I  believe  in  the  expediency  of  giving  to  the  individual  citizen  the  fullest  part  that  he 
can  possibly  take,  under  any  political  system  that  can  be  devised,  in  the  administration  of 
public  aflairs.  But  the  function  of  the  individual  citizen  must  be  limitetl  to  his  voice  in 
the  selection  of  men.  As  to  measures  other  than  local,  the  individual  citizen  never  is  and 
never  can  be,  able  to  act  wisely.  I  do  not  here  draw  any  distinction  between  rich  men 
and  poor  men,  between  learned  and  unlearned.  I  say  that  all  individual  citizens,  rich 
and  poor,  learned  and  uuleariied,  alike,  are  incapable  of  fonuiiig  a  wise  jiuigment  on  the 
great  questions  of  State  aiul  national  [)olicy.  The  large  [lublic  questions,  if  they  are  to 
be  decided  wisely,  must  be  decided  by  men  carefully  selecteil,  who  can  take  time  to  learn 
the  sjjecial  facts  of  special  cases,  who  can  take  part  in  the  common  deliberations  of  men 
who  represent  divei-se  interests,  and  who  can,  alter  such  conference  and  deliberation  take 
part  in  the  forming  and  uttering  of  a  calm  common  judgment.  The  judgment  of  single 
individuals  however  learned  or  skilled,  on  great  public  questions,  has  comparatively  little 
value.  That  the  individual  citizen  however  intelligent  he  may  be,  however  able  he  may 
be,  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  his  individ:ial  judgment  on  great  public  questions  to  which  he 
cannot  give  special  study,  on  which  he  caii'icl  deliberate  with  other  men,  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  any  sound  theory  of  democratic  government.  Democratic  government  means, 
not  that  eveiy  citizen  shall  have  a  separate  individual  voice  on  every  public  measure  in 
his  own  pei-son,  but  that  every  citizen  shall,  in  the  iHJison  of  his  representative,  have  one 
voice  in  the  peoples  meeting,  by  which  all  questions  of  general  public  policy  are  decided. 
On  mere  local  questions  he  can  have  this  voice  in  his  own  pei-soii.  On  questions  other 
than  local  ho  must  have  this  voice  always  in  the  jHirsou  ot  his  represeniative,  in  whose 
selection  he  lias  had,  with  all  other  citizens,  his  ecjuai  part.  The  actual  decision  of  actual 
questions  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  in  the  hands  of  representatives." 

Representation  is  a  comi»aratively  modern  device  ;  it  was  unknown  to  the  Saxon  free- 
man of  old,  who  claimed  a  direct  voice  in  his  tribal  legislative  as.sembly  ;  it  introduces  a 
new  jjiiuciple  and  the  only  i)rinciple  ailaptable  to  the  circumstances  of  populous  states. 
In  the  Bill,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  representative  principle  a  little  furtlier  than  nas 
been  customary  iu  electoral  matters  in  order  ett'ectively  to  accomplish  that  wliich  has 
hitherto  been  imj)racticable,  viz.  govciument  liy  the  great  mass  of  the  electors. 

In  an  ordinary  Electoral  District  there  are  let  us  say  jUOO  electors.  The  number  ia 
too  large  to  allow  each  elector  to  meet  for  cousulttitiou  iu  order  to  arrive  at  a  common 
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[opinion  as  to  the  choice  of  a  Member  of  Parliament.      The  Bill  provides  a  means  by 

which  they  can  reach  this  end  by  a  wradual  process.     The  i>roposal  is  for  groups  of  electors 

lof  similar  views  to  nominate  one  of  their  number  as  a  representative  elector  and  in  this 

leach  voter   will    have  a  perfectly   free   choice  and   he  will  only  have  to  associate  himself 

Iwith  a  few  others   entertaining  similar  views.       The  number  in  each  group   in  no  way 

laftocts  the  principle,  provided  all  groups  have  an  equal  number.     Twenty-ftve  is  considered 

Ea  convenient  number  for  each  group  and  this  nuu/ber  would  reduce  the  5000  political 

inits  in  the  district  to  200.     Precisely  as  the  design,  of  Parliament  itself  is  to  bring  the 

Iwhole  nation  within  a  compass  small  enough  to  aJuiit  of  orderly  debate  so  likewise  by 

neans  of  the  representative  princijjle  we  propose  to  bring  the  whole  electoral  district  for 

the  purpose  of  consultation  and  concentration  of  action  within  tlie  compass  of  a  court  con- 

ifisting  of  200  persons.     The  selection  of  200  representative  electors  would  involve  time  and 

ittention  mostly  of  a  routine  character.     Electoral  Agents  would  be  appointed  to  assist, 

ind  supervise,  the  expense  being  bome  by  the  public  exchetiuer.     The  task  no  doubt  would 

K!  attended  with  difficulty  but  the  ultimate  object,  the  formation  of  the  people's  national 

assembly,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  our  Lonstitution,  is  a  matter  of  paramount 

Importance  and  no  trouble,  no   reasonable  expense:  should  be  held  too  great  to  secure  its 

iccomplishment. 

On  a  day  to  be  determined  all  the  representative  electors  ap})ointed  would  assemble 

in  a  general   coui-t,  presided  over  by  the   Electoral  Warden,  for  the   express  purpose  of 

[electing  a  Member  for  the  House  of  Commons.     Section  IV.  pre.scribes  how  the  election 

[is  to  be  proceeded  with.      As  any  ten  electors  present  may  nominate  a  canilidate,  there 

[would  be  perfect  freedom  of  choice  and   any  number  of  candidates   from  one  to  tw(mtv 

I  may  be  nominat/cd.     If  there  be  but  one  candidate  nominated,  after  a  sufficient  lapse  of 

I  time  he  wonlil  be  declared  elected.     If  there  be  several  candidates  the  election  would  be 

[decided  by    Ballot;    dependent  on  circumstances   there  may   be  a  series  of   ballots   the 

;  luimber  of  candidates  being  reduced   by  the  process  of  elimination   until  one  candidate 

receives  the  requisite  number  of  votes — viz.,  more  than  half  the  number  of  Representative 

electors.     If  no  candidate  receives  the  required  numV)er  of  votes,  then  as  a  last  resort  the 

choice  to  1x5  <letermined  by  Lot  in  a  fair  and  equitable   manner  as   set  forth   in  the  Bill. 

This  extension  of  tlie  representative  principle  has  incidental  advantages.     As  a  rule  the 

best  men  in  the  community,  certainly  not  inferior  men,  would  be  chosen  as  representative 

electors  and  the  latter  would   elect   the   members  of  the    Hou.se  of  Commons.     Thus  our 

modern  representative  democracy  would  become  exalted  above  a  democracy  which  admits 

the  ignorant  and  the  corrupt  equally  with  the  better  class  of  citizens.      By  the  selection 

of  the  best  men  the  representative  electors  might  indeed  be  likened  unto  an  aristocracy ; 

not  that  of  the  accident  of  birth,  but  an  aristocracy  of  luorth. 

The  reuiaining  sections  of  the  Bill  deal  with  chiction  returns,  general  provisions,  and 
election  exjxinses.  With  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  felt  that  in  as  much  as  the  election  of 
members  to  sit  in  Parliament  is  purely  a  public  matter  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
portant that  Parliament  should  l)e  formed  coustitiitionally  without  Ijeiug  de()endent  on  the 
private  means  of  candidates  or  individuals  ;  it  shouhl  be  a  fixed  principle  that  all  just  and 
reasonal)le  expenses  in  connection  with  elections  should  be  paid  out  of  the  public  ex- 
chequer. To  carry  ovit  this  [irinciple  not  only  should  the  electoral  officers  in  each  district 
be  paid  for  their  services,  but  the  representatives  electors  should  be  paid  an  indemnity  for 
their  attendance  at  the  Electoral  Court.  Stringent  regulations  and  a  strict  audit  would  be 
enforced  as  in  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

I  read  on  page  117  of  the  Appeal  issued  by  the  Canadian  Institute:  "The  central 
idea  of  Parliament  at  the  present  day,  is  an  assembly  of  individimls  representing  the 
whole  nation.  The  functions  of  Parliaujent  are  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  nation  as  the 
supreme  authority,  and — representing  the  nation — it  jiossesses  every  power  and  every  right 
and  every  attribute  which  the  nation  possesses.  Tl'°i  fundamental  idea  and  guiding 
principle  of  Parliament  is,  that  it  em  brae  s  all  the  8e[)arate  parts  which  comjKJse  the 
realm,  that  in  fact  it  is  the  nation  in  essence." 

Agreeably  to  this  j)ublic  appeal  I  h  ive  set  myself  to  the  task  of  devising  "  the  means 
of  forming  an  elective  assoml)ly  which  practically  ivs  well  as  theoretically  will  be  the  nation 
ill  essence."  I  have  endeavoured  with  all  the  earnestness  \  can  command  to  discover  a 
luf'thod  by  which  the  whole  people  of  Canada  "  may  be  brought  to  u  central  point,  to  a 
focus  so  to  sjH'ak,  in  a  dolil)erative  assembly  or  Parliament." 

The  train  of  rese-'.rch  I  liave  been  led  into  has  revealixl  to  me  many  curious  I'ecorded 
facts.  For  long  centuries  England  our  political  mothoi-  land  was  held  in  the  grasp  of  a  con- 
federation of  feudal  des|>ots,  and  Englishnuiu  were  tlu^u  in  a  very  difr<T  '  "icial  condition 
to  what  they,  or  we,  now  are.       For  a  long  i»erio<l  the  mam  of  tlie   hi  -'e  were 

thrown  into  a  state  of  vassalage.      Now  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  on  uu«u  »      •*  of 
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the  Atlantic  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  citizens.  In  Canada  we  are  farther 
advanced  as  a  representative  democracy  than  our  fellow  subjects  in  England,  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  farther  removed  in  some  respects  from  the  associations  and  still  snr 
viving  influences  of  feudalism,  tht  signs  and  marks  of  which  are  borne  in  the  political 
constitution  of  the  mother  countiy.  In  Canada  we  find  ourselves  in  a  different  condition. 
The  voice  of  history  teaches  us  that  we  have  more  in  common  with  the  early  ages  of  the 
English  race  than  with  the  less  ancient  period  of  English  feudalism  and  that  the  germs  or 
our  Canadian  constitution  must  be  sought  for  in  the  jnimeval  institutions  of  the  Teutons. 

Satisfied  on  this  point  the  Teutonic  germ  is  the  one  which  it  has  been  my  endeavour 
to  ('nfold  and  develojie,  with  what  success  I  must  leave  others  to  determine. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  solution  of  tlie  problem  projjounded  by  the  Canadian 
Institute  could  fail  to  inteifere  with  old  electoral  methods  and  as  in  every  sphere  of  life 
there  are  some  persons  whose  attachment  to  old  usages  is  so  gi-eat  that  submission  to 
the  most  indefensible  abuses  would  be  preferable  to  any  vitiil  change  whatever.  Happily 
all  men  are  not  so  constituted,  if  they  were,  all  improvement  all  advance  in  human 
affairs  would  be  at  an  end.  There  is  moreover  a  growing  disposition,  especially  among 
men  of  a  scientific  habit  of  mind,  to  j,e7^etrate  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  to  discern 
first  causes,  to  recognize  the  actual  facts,  in  order  that  rational  conclusions  may  be  reached. 

The  cardinal  idea  in  our  constitution  is  that  the  people  rule  and  it  must  be  understood 
to  mean  that  the  rule  is  of  the  whole  not  of  a  part.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so — the 
broatler  the  base  of  any  structure  the  greater  its  stability.  The  people  of  Canada  can 
rule  in  one  way  only,  and  that  is  through  a  national  assembly  where  every  Canadian  shall 
be  present  in  person  or  by  proxy — where  the  consent  of  the  assemlded  body  shall  be 
taken  to  be  the  consent  of  the  whole  people.  Our  constitution  is  essentially  that  of  a  re- 
presentative democracy  and  our  futuie  must  mainly  rest  on  the  fair  and  full  representation 
of  all  Canadians  in  their  own  Parliament.  This  noble  purpose  cannot  be  achieved  without 
change ;  it  will  exact  a  deviation  from  old-fashioned  ways ;  it  will  invite  opposition ;  it 
will  involve  much  trouble  and  ditficnlty  to  overcome  obstacles ;  but  its  achievement  is 
an  object  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  us  as  a  peo[)le  and  it  would  ill  become  the 
offspring  of  the  great  historic  races,  the  heirs  of  a  vitality  born  of  a  thousand  struggles,  to 
hesitate  to  enter  on  the  final  stage  in  the  develo})ment  of  free  institutions. 

"DIGNUS  VINDICE  NODUS." 

(Draft.) 

AN  ACT  RESPECTING  THE  ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OF  CANADA. 

Her  Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Com 
mons  of  Canada  enacts  as  follows  : — 

I. — (Electoral  Officers). 

1.  The  Governor  Genei-al  in  Council  shall  appoint  an  Electoral  Commissioner  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  under  the  authority  conferred  on  him  from  time  to  time  by  Order  in 
Council,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

2.  The  Governor  General  in  Council  shall,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Electoral 
Commissioner  appoint  an  Electoral  Warden  for  each  electonxl  District  in  the  Dominion 
and  shall  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Electoiiil  Officers  and  such 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  efficiently  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

II. — (PERIOniOAL    ■  -TIONS.) 

3.  The  election  of  Momi)ers  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  take  place  in  each 
Electoral  District  of  the  Dominion  every  fifth  year  and  it  shall  be  arranged  as  nearly  as 
practicable  so  tliat  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  Members  shall  be  elected  annually. 
To  ertect  this  object  the  several  ele«'foral  districts  shall  Ihj  arnvnginl  (as  in  the  schedule 
hereto)  under  the  five  headings  or  Classes  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  so  that  one-fifth  (approximately) 
of  all  the  electoral  Districts  in  each  Province  shall  l)e  in  each  clftHS  and  elections  shall  be 
held  in  the  following  order,  viz  : — 
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in  the  year  1900,  1905,  1910,  1915,  &c. 

"   1901,  1906,  1911,  1916,  &c. 

1902,  1907,  1912,  1917,  &c. 

"   1903,  1908,  1913,  1918,  &c. 

"   1904,  1909,  19U,  1919,  ic. 

4.  Two  months  befoi-e  the  date  of  an  election  the  Electoral  Commissioner  shall  issue 
ii  proclamation  directing  the  Electoral  Warden  iii  respect  thereto  and  reciting  such 
portions  of  the  Act  bearing  on  the  choice  of  repiesentative  electors  as  may  be  deemed 

necessary. 

5.  Immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation  the  Electoral  Warden  shall  take 
the  oath  of  Office  (in  the  form  A.)  and  shall  apjmint  a  sufficient  number  of  Electoral 
Agents  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the  provision  of  this  Act  and 
who  before  acting  an  Electoral  Agents  shall  be  duly  commissioned  and  shall  take  the  oath 
of  Office  (in  the  form  B;. 

III. — (Representative  Electors). 

6.  The  election  of  meml^rs  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  made  by  repre- 
sentative electors  chosen  by  the  electore  as  herein  [irovided. 

7.  Any  twenty-five  eleotore  whose  names  are  on  the  voters  list  may  nominate  and 
appoint  a  representative  elector  in  the  manner  following : — 

(a).  Each  elector  shall  sign  an  elector's  nomination  jjaper  (according  to  form  C; 
deputing  one  other  elector,  a  discreet  and  competent  i)ei'son,  to  act  as  proxy.  The  several 
signatures  shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of  an  Electoral  Agent  who  shall  receive  from 
each  signatory  his  voter's  certificate  and  the  Electoral  Agent  shall  require  each  elector  to 
make  oath  or  affirmation  according  to  foim  D. 

(6).  For  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  preceding  clause  the  clerk  of  the  Municipality 
when  called  upon  shall  furnish  any  elector  whose  name  is  on  the  voter's  list,  a  voter's 
certificate  according  to  form  E. 

(c)  When  an  elector's  nomination  pai)er  shall  be  duly  signed  as  afore.said  and  wit- 
nessed ))y  an  Electoral  Agent,  the  latter  shall  present  it  along  with  the  twenty-five  voter's 
certificates  to  the  Electoral  Warden  for  the  purpose  of  filing  the  same. 

(<l)  Before  filing  an  elector's  nomination  paper  the  Electoral  Warden  shidl  require  the 
Electoral  Officer  to  make  Oiith  in  the  form  F.  and  shall  satisfy  himself  by  conqxiring  the 
names  of  the  signatories  with  voters'  certificates  and  the  voters  list  that  they  had  not 
previou.sly  voted  and  aie  duly  qualified  t«  vote. 

(e)  On  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  validity  of  the  elector's  nomination  paper,  the 
Electoral  Warden  shall  place  the  same  on  file  and  shall  issue  a  certificate  according  to  form 
(i.*  declaring  the  representative  elector  duly  chosen. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Electoral  Warden  to  provide  the  fullest  o{)portunity  to 
every  voter  in  the  Electoral  District  to  take  ))art  in  the  choice  of  electoral  representatives. 
He  shall  employ  all  right  and  jiroper  means  to  promote  a  free  choice  on  the  part  of  those 
entitled  to  vote.  He  shall  at  all  convenient  times  fuinisli  needed  infoiination  and  he 
shall  exhibit  and  publish  a  list  of  voters  distinguishing  from  time  to  time  those  who  have, 
from  thc.^e  who  have  not,  chosen  a  representative. 

9.  The  choice  of  rejtresentative  electoi-s  in  any  Electoral  District  shall  commence  not 
less  than  six  weeks  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  election  of  a  Member  and  shall  l>e  con- 
tinued until  one  week  before  the  same  date,  when  the  list  of  representative  electora  shall 
l)e  closed. 

10.  As  soon  as  the  list  of  reprosentiitivo  electors  shall  be  closed  the  Electoral  Warden 
shall  publish  the  names  of  all  who  have  been  chosen  in  the  ord(u-  in  which  tln'y  have  lieen 
placed  on  file  and  he  shall  notify  by  letter  sent  to  the  post  office  address  of  each  repre- 
sentative elector  chosen,  at  what  time  and  place  he  shall  be  required  to  meet  in  g<,'ner<»l 
court  to  elect  a  Meml>er  for  the  House  of  Commons. 

IV. — Qbneral  Court  of  Representative  Electors. 

11.  On  the  day  named  in  the  proclamHtion  of  the  Electoral  Commissioner  the 
representative  electors  shall  assemble  in  a  ««nenil  court  to  elect  a  member  to  re|)resent  the 
cloctoml  District  in  Parliaaieut.       Before  regularly  wjjiwmbling  they  shall  each  present  to 
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the  Electoral  Warden  his  certificate  of  appointment  to  be  "  vised,"  and  who  before  taking 
his  seat  in  the  general  Court  shall  make  the  oath  of  qualification  according  to  form  H. 

12.  The  representative  electors  being  duly  sworn  the  Electoral  Warden  shall  call  the 
Court  to  order  and  shall  make  such  announcements  as  may  be  necessary,  the  nomination 
of  candidates  shall  then  be  proceeded  with. 

(A.) — Nomination  of  Candidates. 

13.  Any  ten  representative  electors  may  nominate  a  candidate  by  signing  a  nom- 
ination paper  in  the  form  I.  stating  therein  the  name,  residence  and  description  of  the 
candidate  suflBciently  to  identify  him.  No  representative  elector  shall  nominate  more  than 
one  candidate. 

14.  The  Electoral  Warden  shall  file  nomination  papers  complying  with  the  preceding 
section  in  the  order  in  which  he  may  receive  them.  The  receipt  of  nominations  shall  be 
in  order  up  to  five  o'clock  on  the  t'lvst  day  of  the  general  Court  after  which  the  Electoral 
Warden  shall  cause  to  be  published  a  certified  list  of  the  candidates  nominated. 

(B.) — Election  op  a  Membek. 

1 5.  The  election  of  a  Member  shall  be  proceeded  with  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day  of  the  genei-al  Court. 

16.  Should  there  be  one  nomination  only,  the  candidate  nominated  shall  be  held  to 
be  the  choice  of  the  general  Court  and  he  shall  be  declared  by  the  Electoral  Warden, 
elected  by  acclamation. 

17.  In  the  o\(^nt  of  there  being  several  candidates,  the  election  shall  be  accomplished 
by  ballot  or  by  a  series  of  ballots  as  each  case  may  require,  reducing  step  by  step  the 
number  of  candidates  by  elimination  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  preference  indicated 
Ity  the  votes.  Should  there  be  no  marked  prefeience  for  any  one  candidate  made  manifest 
by  the  weight  of  the  vote.s  given,  the  scilection  shall  be  made  from  the  candidates  receiving 
the  largest  number  of  votes  and  shall  as  hereinafter  provided  be  determined  by  Lot. 

18.  Two  of  the  Electoral  Agents  shall  be  appointed  tellers  to  receive  the  votes  and 
who  shall  be  duly  sworn  according  to  form  K. 

19.  The  voting  shall  take  place  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Electoral  Warden 
who  shall  mark  off  the  name  of  the  elector  voting,  on  the  list  of  qualified  representative 
electors,  as  each  vote  is  received. 

20.  The  ballot  of  each  voter  .shall  be  a  small  white  card  with  the  name  of  the  candi- 
date ])rinted  or  written  thereon,  it  shall  be  placed  in  a  blank  envelope  by  ths  voter  before 
handing  it  at  tha  proper  time  to  the  receiving  toller.  Cards  and  envelo)»es  uniform  in  size 
for  this  and  other  similar  purposes  shall  be  sui)plied  to  those  voting,  during  the  general 
Court. 

21.  Should  there  be  two  candidates  nominated,  a  ballot  shall  be  taken  as  follows  : — 
(a).   Each   representative  elector  shall    in  turn  present   him.self  at   the   voting  table 

and  shall  show  his  qualification  certificate  to  the  fii-st  teller  who  shall  report  to  the 
Electoral  Warden. 

(6).  All  being  found  in  order  the  elector  shall  pass  the  envelo|)e  containing  his  ballot 
to  the  2nd  teller  to  be  stamped.  The  elector  shall  immediately  thereafter  ])lace  the  same 
in  the  ballot  urn. 

(r).  When  all  the  representative  electors  pi-esent  have  voted,  the  Electoral  Warden 
shall  open  the  ballot  urn,  and  with  the  a.ssistance  of  the  Tellers  count  the  votes  and 
announce  the  number  given  for  each  candidate. 

('.').  In  the  event  of  one  of  the  car.didates  receiving  votes  numl)ering  more  than  half 
the  whole  number  of  i-e{)resentative  electors  in  the  electoral  district,  ho  shall  be  declared 
by  the  Electoral  Warden  duly  elected.  Should  iu'lther  of  the  candidates  receive  votes 
equal  to  half  the  total  number  of  representative  electors  the  selection  shall  be  determined 
as  hereinafter  provided,  by  lx)t. 

22.  Should  three  candidates  be  nominatetl  a  ballot  shall  be  taken  as  in  Section  21, 
and  if  one  of  the  candidatt^s  n'oeive  votes  numbering  more  than  half  the  whole  number  of 
representative  electors  in  the  district  he  shall  b«!  hold  to  be  the  H\icce«8ful  candidate  and 
shall  l>e  declared  elected.  In  the  event  of  no  one  candidate  receiving  more  than  half,  the 
selection  sltull  bt)  determined  by  Lot  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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23.  Shouklfour  candidates  be  nominated,  a  ballot  shall  be  taken  as  in  section  21,  and 
one  of  the  candidates  receives  votes  numbering  more  than  half  the  numl)er  of  represent- 
ative electors  in  the  district  he  shall  be  declared  elected.  If  no  one  candidate  receives 
more  than  half  the  totjil  number,  then  the  three  candidates  who  have  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  shall  V>e  eligible  for  a  second  ballot.  The  second  ballot  shall  be  eflected 
as  in  section  22  and  the  election  determined  in  the  manner  therein  laid  down. 

24.  Should  five  candidates  be  nominated  or  a  larger  number  than  five,  a  fii-st  ballot 
siiall  \>e  taken  as  in  section  21  and  if  one  of  the  candidates  receives  votes  numl.)ering 
more  than  half  the  total  number  of  representative  electors  in  the  electoral  district  he  shall 
l)e  declared  elected,  l)ut  if  no  one  candidate  receives  more  than  half,  the  four  candidates 
who  have  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  be  eligible  for  a  second  ballot.  In 
this  case  the  second  ballot  shall  be  conducted  as  if  there  were  four  candidates  (see  section 
'23)  and  the  election  of  a  member  determined  accordingly  as  therein  provided. 

(C.) — Determination  by  Lot. 

25.  When  in  any  case  it  becomes  expedient  to  determine  the  election  by  Lot  as  in 
that  alluded  to  in  Section  22,  the  names  of  the  candidates  from  whom  a  selection  is  to  be 
made  shall  be  inscribed  on  small  white  cards.  The  number  of  cards  for  each  candidiite 
shall  correspond  with  the  number  of  vote.s  received  by  each,  that  is  to  say  should  the 
votes  cast  have  been  for  Candidate  A     78 

B     67 
•'  C     55     Total  votes  200, 

then  the  name  of  A  shall  be  inscribed  on  78  cai'ds 

"  B  "  "  67     " 

«  C  "  "  55     " 

making  in  all  200  cards.  Each  card  shall  be  put  in  a  blank  envelope  sealed  and  placed  in 
a  ballot  urn.  In  another  ballot  urn  there  shall  be  placed  an  etpial  number  of  blank 
envelopes  containing  in  eve -y  instance  exc  _  one,  a  blank  card.  In  one  envelope  ojiZy 
shall  be  ulaced  a  ciird  sininiM'  t*^  the  other  cards  but  having  inscribed  thereon  tlit;  words 
"  IViis  is  (he  Member." 

26.  The  two  ballot  urns  shall  each  ha\  f>  been  shaken  so  as  suHiciently  to  mix  the 
cards  after  which  the  drawing  shall  bi^  |>roceeded  with,  the  teller  at  each  urn  shall 
siiiuiltaneously  and  indiscriminately  draw  an  envelope  fiom  each  and  after  stamping  an<l 
numbering  both  alike  the  two  shall  be  j)!aced  together  in  a  third  envelope  and  handed  to 
the  Eiectoi-al  Warden. 

27.  After  all  the  envelopes  are  drawn  and  disposed  of,  the  Electoral  Warden  shall 
proceed  to  open  them  one  by  one  in  their  order.  He  shall  make  known  the  contents  of 
each  as  he  i)roceeds,  rej^lacing  the  whole  in  the  original  envelopes. 

28.  The  candidate  whose  name  shall  be  found  ii.ssociated  with  the  card  bearing  the 
inscription  "  7'/ds  is  the  Member  "  shall  be  declared  by  the  Electoral  Warden  duly  elected. 

29.  So  soon  as  the  raemljer  shall  be  declared  elected,  the  Electoral  Warden  shall 
close  the  General  Court  and  pi'oceed  to  pay  tlie  representative  elector  their  attendance 
tVes  and  mileage  allowances  as  provided  in  Section  VI. 

V. — Election  Retorn8. 

30.  The  Electorji!  Warden  shall  on  the  day  after  the  closing  of  the  General  Court  of 
io|uesentative  eleotoi-s,  transmit  to  the  Klectoral  Commissioner  a  return  of  the  election  in 
I  lie  form  L,  certifying  who  has  been  elected  Meml)er.  He  shall  likewise  forward  to  tlie 
Member  elect  a  co|)y  thereof. 

31.  The  Electoral  Warden  shall  accompany  his  return  to  the  Electoml  Commissioner 
with  a  ivport  of  the  proc<'edings  mentioning  the  several  stages  thereof  uid  he  shall  make 
I  My  observations  he  may  think  pi-oiter. 

32.  The  Klectoral  Warden  shall  transmit  to  the  Electoral  Commis.sion.  the  nom- 
ii>iition  pa|)eis  of  the  representative  electoi-s,  the  nomination  pajters  of  the  several 
1  andidales,  otipies  of  the  voters  list  and  roll  of  repre.sentative  electors  and  all  other  lists 
■md  documents  iiseil  or  reipiired  at  the  election.  Tln>  Klectoral  Commissioner  shall  retain 
ill  his  possession  all  pujioi-s  tr.iiisiiiitt<<l  to  him  by  the  Klectoral  Warden  for  at  least  two 
yeai-s  after  the  date  of  the  election. 

33.  The  Electoral  Cum^nissioner  sliall  on  receiving  the  return  of  any  Member  elected 
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to  the  House  of  Commons,  enter  such  return  in  a  hook  to  be  kejit  by  liim  for  such 
purpose,  in  the  order  in  whicli  the  same  is  received  by  him,  and  thereupon  give  notice  in 
the  ordinary  issue  of  the  Canada  Gazette  of  the  name  of  the  Menil)er  so  elected. 

VI. — Election  Expenses. 

34.  The  Governor  General  in  Council  shall  determine  the  salary  of  the  Electoral 
Comniis-sioner  and  his  assistants,  the  fees  and  expenses  to  be  paid  the  Electoral  Warden, 
Electoral  Officers,  the  mileage  and  other  allowances  to  \)e  paid  Representative  Electors 
attending  the  Electoral  Courts  and  all  other  legitimate  and  proper  expenses  necessary  td 
carry  into  effect  this  statute.  And  shall  establish  a  regular  tariff  in  respect  thereto, 
which  tariff  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  require.  All  sucli 
salaries,  fees,  allowances  and  disbui-sements  shall  be  paid  as  the  Governor  General  may 
determine,  by  warrant  directed  to  tlie  Minister  of  Finance,  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  of  Canada  and  shall  be  distributed  as  may  be  directeil  by  the  Electoml 
Commissioner,  to  tlie  several  officers  and  persons  entitled  to  the  same  tinder  tiie  provisions 
of  this  Act,  vvhicli  distribution  he.  the  Electoral  Comniis-sionei-,  shall  rejwit  to  the  Governor 
General  through  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  the  Electoral  Wardens  shall  certify  the 
correctness  of  all  accounts  within  their  respective  Electoral  Districts. 

VII. — Geneual  Pkovisions. 

(The  general  provisions  with  respect  to  issuing  of  proclamations,  giving  notices, 
administration  of  oaths,  transmission  of  information,  ikc,  may  be  similar  to  those  in  tli< 
present  statute  49  Victoria  Chap.  8). 

(A.) — Oath  of  Office  of  Electoral  Warden. 

I,  the  undersigned  A.I'.   Electoral  Warden  for  the  Electoral  District  of 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  am  legally  qualified  according  to  law  to  act  as  Electoml 
Warden  for  the  SJiid   Electoral   District  and  that  I   will  act  faithfidly  in  that  cjipacity, 
without  partiality,  fear,  favour  or  affection.     So  help  me  God. 

Signature  (A.R.) 

Electoml  Warden. 

Certificate  of  Electoral  Warden  having  taken  Oath  of  Office. 

I,  the  undei-sigiied,  hereby  certify  that  on  the  day  of  the  month  of 

18       (A.B.)  the  Electoral   Warden  for  the  Electoral  District  of  ,  took  and 

subscribed  before  me,  the  oath  (or  affirmation)  of  Office  in  such  case  required  of  an 
Electoral  Warden. 

lu  testimony  whereof,  I  have  delivered  to  him  this  certificate. 

Signature  (CD.) 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

(B.) 

The  Commission  of  an  electoml  officer  the  oath  of  Office  and  certificate  of  his  haviiiL: 
taken  the  oath  of  Office  may  be  similar  to  tliose  provided  in  the  Dominion  Election  Act, 
in  the  case  of  an  election  clerk  (see  page  45.) 

(C.) — Nomination  of  a  Representative  Elector. 

We  the  Hndfii-signed  twenty-five  electors  of  the  Electoral  District  of 
hereby  nominate  and  a|)point  as  our  repre.seiitative  elector  and  deputy  to  a])j)ear 

and  act  for  us  at  any  Electoral  Court  held  in  the   Electoral   District  of  and  in 

our  behalf  to  elect  a  fit  and  |>roper  person  to  represent  the  jieople  of  the  said  Elector:! I 
District  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

Witness  our  hands  in  the  said  Electoral  District  this  day  18 

Signatures  with  the  mmhftem  of  electors  ok  tlie  voters  list. 

Names.  Numlwjrs  on  voters  list. 

). 
2. 
3. 
4.  (be.  kc.  X 
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(D.) — Oath  of  qualification  of  f.lector. 

1.  I  solemnly  swe.ir  (or  aiBrni)  that  I  lun  the  j)ei-son  naiupd  on  the  voters 
list  for  the  Electoral  District  of  that  I  am  numbered  on  said  list  and  that 
I  deliver  to  the  Electoral  Officer  my  voter's  certificate  entitling  me  to  tlie  privilege 
of  a  voter. 

2.  That  I  am  a  British  subject  and  have  not  befo  'e  apjxjinted  any  jiereon  to  represent 
me  as  an  elector. 

3.  That  I  Iiave  not  received  anything  nor  has  an/thing  been  promised  me  directly  or 
indirectly  nor  have  I  paid  or  pi-omised  anything  to  my  person,  unlawfully,  in  connection 
with  this  election.     So  help  me  God. 

(E.) — Voter's  Certificate 

I  liereby  certify  that  is  a  duly  qualified  elector  in  the  Electoral  District 

of  and  that  his  number  on  the  voters  list  is  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  all 

the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  Elector  for  the  said  District. 

(Sd)  Clerk  of  the  Municipality  of  Electoral 

District  of 

(F.) — Oath  of  Electoral  Officer  on  filing  Nomination  paper. 

I  the  undei-signod   Electoral   Officer  duly  appointed    for   the   Electoral    District  of 

ji  do   solemnly   swear    (or   affirm)    that    the   accompanying   nomination    paper 

fappointing  a  representative  elector  for  the  said  District  was  duly  executed  by  all 

tlie  twenty-five  ejectoi-s  in  my  presence  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.     So  help  me  God. 

Signature  A.B. 
Date.  Klectoral  Officer. 

(6^.)— Certificate  ok  appointment  of  Representative  Elector. 

I  hereby  certify  that  has  been  duly  nominated   by  twenty-five  electoi-s  of  the 

Klectoral  District  of  ,  a  representative  ele  ^or  in   their  behalf  and  in  their  stead 

to  elect  a  Member  for  tlie  (Joniniun  House  of  Commons  and  that  J  have  placed  the 
nomination  on  file  and  I  lu^reby  declare  the  said  nominee  duly  appointed  re(iresentative 
elector  for  this  Electoral  District. 

Signature  

Electoral  Warden,  Electoral  District  of 

(//.) — Oath  of  Qualification  of  Representative  Elector. 

1.  I  solemnly  swear 'or  affirm)  that  I  am  the  person  named  in  the  nomination 

I  paper  duly  filed  by  the  Electoral  Warden  of  the  Electoral  District  of  and  now 

'shown  to  me. 

'■•?,* 

f         2.  That  1  am  a  British  subject  and  am  duly  qualified  to  act  as  a  representative  elector 
J  for  this  district. 

;i  3.  That  I  have  not  received  nnythiiig  nor  has  anything  been  promised  me  directly  or 

tindirectl}',  nor  have  I  piid  or  ])romisod  anything  to  any  person  in  connection  with  this 
,V election,  unlawfully,  and  I  will  act  faithfully  iis  represenUitive  elector  to  the  best  of  my 
|al)ility.     So  help  me  God. 

'a  (/.< — Nomination  of  Candidate. 


'h  We  the  undersigned  ten  i-eprfsentatative  electors  hereby  nominate  a  fit  anil 

4ipro|  er  ]ierson  to  represtiut  the   Electoral    Distri'^t  of  jia  a  Member  of  the  House 

^of  Conunons  of  Canada.      We  have?  not  nominated  any  other  ean<lidate  at  this  election. 


I 


Witnesis  our  hands  this  day  of 

Signatures.  Sigtiatui-es. 

1  6. 

2.  7. 

3.  8. 
4  «. 
5.  10. 
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{K.) — Oath  op  Tellers. 

I,  the  \mderBi"ned  api)ointe<l   Teller   in    this  election  of  a  Memlicr  to 

i-epresent  the  P^lectoral  District  of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  do  solemnly  swear 

(or  affirm)  that  I  will  act  faithfully  in  my  capacity  of  Teller  and  do  my  duty  according  i.. 
law  without  partiality,  fear,  favour,  or  affection.     So  help  me  God. 

(/,.) — Return  after  an  Election. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  Member  elected  for  the  Electoral   District  of  1  y 

the  General  Court  of  Representative  Electoi-s  on  the  day  of  18      is 

(name  &c.  as  in  the  nomination  pai)er). 

(Sd.)  E.W. 

Date.  Electoral  Warden. 


"NEW  OCCASIONS  TEACH   NEW  DUTIES." 

It  has  been  jwinted  out  by  one  of  the  foremost  Canadian  investigators  of  parliament- 
arv  abuses  and  shortcomings  that  it  is  a  "  necessjiry  result  of  our  human  nature  that  the 
wid  of  government  is  primarily  and  essentially  the  welfai-e  of  the  ruling  class."  The 
detects  in  our  laws,  the  corruption  in  legislative  circles  and  the  turmoil  of  party  politics 
we  a  necessary  consequence  of  entrusting  the  government  of  the  country  to  an  absolute 
parliament,  the  members  of  which  being  human  are  more  or  less  self  seeking,  and  being 
selected  with  reference  to  their  position  upon  a  confused  jumble  of  various  public  questions 
miinipulated  by  scheming  individuals  and  insejjarably  bound  together,  are  not  fitted  to 
represent  the  people  upon  any  one  question  taken  by  itself. 

Is  not  this  {)Ooling  of  issues  a  legitimate  outcome  of  the  system  of  the  entire 
abdication  by  the  voter  of  the  law  making  power  in  relation  to  many  subjects  in  favor  of 
one  nominsd  rej)resentative  1  By  far  the  l)etter  part  of  the  community  is  practically 
almost  defranchi-sed  through  the  platform  system  of  polictics.  For  men  of  thought  and 
sincere  patriotism  will  naturally  arrive  at  indej)endent  conclusions  upon  public  topics. 
But  if  they  support  measures  of  which  they  ai)prove  they  are  forced  by  the  .system  to 
support  those  also  to  which  they  are  opposed ;  thus,  to  them,  the  value  of  the  franchise  is 
'essened  or  destroyed.  But  the  thoughtless,  the  narrow  minded,  the  corrupt  elements  and 
th().se  who  place  party  before  country,  who  think  more  of  triumph  than  of  truth  are  not 
bauijwred,  but  have  an  undue  influence  in  puhlic  aflfairs. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  party  platform  system  while  it  may  in  individual  cases 
bring  to  the  su|)p()rt  of  certain  principles  those  who  otherwise  would  strongly  o[)pose 
tbeni,  yet  will,  hy  a  law  of  averages — by  counteracting  one  error  liy  another — by  bringing 
one  to  support  a  certain  proposal  to  which  he  is  opposed  in  the  stead  of  another  who 
would  really  wish  to  supjwrt  it,  wore  he  free  to  do  so,  and  not  led  by  the  necessities  of 
th<^  system  to  oppose  it  because  he  considered  it  in  bail  company  and  the  system  obliged 
him  to  endorse  the  whole  list  or  none — all  conflicting  elements  being  eliminated  by 
cancellation — may  in  its  results  in  the  community  as  a  whole  truly  voice  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  pt'opl(!.  Is  there  any  certainty  that  thus  trusting  to  chance  will  straighten  out 
interminal)le  tangles?  As  well  night  a  seaman  endeavour  to  disentiingle  his  lines  l)y 
running  his  free  end  haphaaird  through  the  interstices  of  the  snail.  It  is  the  reasoning 
of  the  gambler  who  stakes  his  fortune  trusting  to  a  change  of  luck. 

In  theory,  a  portion  of  the  community  unites  upon  a  set  of  principles  which  it 
unanimously  wishes  to  advance,  and  the  triumph  of  the  platform  denotes  the  will  of  the 
people  with  i-espect  to  these  principles.      But,  in  practice,  such  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

Few  men  would  appiove  of  all  the  propositions  of  their  party  were  the  judgement 
untrammeled  ;  but  being  part  of  the  machine  they  must  go  with  the  other  gearing.  The 
DMijority  of  a  party  decide  what  the  platform  shall  be.  That  majority  in  its  turn  may  be 
agfaction  whose  votes  in  caucus  or  convention  are  previously  decided  by  the  majority  of 
tbat  faction  meeting  among  themselves.  Similarly,  the  policy  of  this  last  faction  may 
have  been  decided  upon  by  the  majority  rule.  This  system  of  party  within  i>arty  is 
capable  of  expansion  in  theory  until  a  minority  of  a  very  Tew  individuals  could  impose  a 
policy  uj>on  the  public  at  large,  having  the  political  power  rightfully  belonging  to  a 
majority  of  the  people.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  it  is  sufficiently  developed  to  greatly  inqiair 
the  \isefulncss  of  parliament,  to  have  an  unwholesome  influence  upon  the  couree  of 
l^islation  and  materially  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Party  government  h.vs  been  compared  by  its  defenders  to  the  balance-wheel  system  of 
a  chronometer,  tin;  op])osing  tendencies  connterbalancing  each  other  in  their  exce.sses — in 
their  vaiiations  from  the  proper  mean.  But  if  we  consider  a  moment,  the  seeming 
aJtology  disappears.  It  is  not  the  balance-wlieel,  going  first  to  the  one  side,  then  to  the 
otiier,  which  marks  the  time,  but  it  is  the  steady  advancement  of  the  haiuls.  With 
j»rtyism  it  is  the  fanatical  element,  the  opposing  tendencies,  first  going  one  way,  then 
anotlic.-,  which  record  the  workings  of  the  machine,  leaving  the  sober  judgement,  the 
Steady  advancing  sentiment  of  the  people  helpless  and  unused.  Moreover,  the  waste  of 
p^er  in  timepiece  escapements  is  a  defect  such  as  is  always  sought  to  \te  avoided  where 
eooiioniy  of  force  is  an  important  consideration.  In  horological  science,  the  wast«  of 
powt  r  l>eing  so  small  in  comparison  with  man's  physical  force,  we  tolerate  the  defect  for 
the  sake  of  its  convenience,  having  arranged  for  a  perfect  resultant  action.  In  jwlitics 
we  exhaust  our  strength  in  pulling  in  opposite  dii-ections  and   the  resultant  action  is 
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necessai'ily  erroiieoiis,  being  securetl   by  corruption  or   through  incapacity,  or  a  haphaziul 
niiiny  sided  conflict  of  multitudinous  interests. 

Dr.  Fleming  has  compared  {>olitical  tuirties  to  the  crew  of  a  row-boat  determined  to 
pull  in  opposite  directions.  "  There  would  be  much  agitation  of  the  water,  but  little  or 
no  satisfactory  j>rogress."  Might  I  venture  to  add  that  this  metaphorical  row-boat  is  iu 
dangerous  waters,  and  the  force  of  the  crew's  efforts  l)eing  spent  against  itself  the  current 
is  bearing  the  craft  steadily  towards  the  rapids.  In  the  strife  between  the  evil  and  tlio 
good,  let  the  good  that  is  in  men  have  but  fair  play,  and  we  need  not  fear  for  the  ultimiUi 
triumph  of  Truth  and  Justice  and  the  progress  of  the  race.  But  if  we  continue  tn 
render  our  best  propensities  powerless,  our  noblest  efforts  inoperative,  the  forces  of  evil. 
engineered  with  better  tact  will  continue  to  maintain  their  ascendency  in  politics  and  then 
interference  with  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Where  the  electorate  is  divided  into  two  hostile  parties  and  a  summing  up  of  tin 
aggregate  vote  determines  which  shall  govern  the  country,  the  best  intentioned  and  mo^t 
intelligent  voters  but  nullify  each  other's  votes.  The  majority  of  voters  are  fully  resolvdl 
that  they  will  never  change  their  political  faith.  With  many  it  is  a  boast  that  they  vo!- 
as  their  father  and  gi-andfather  voted.  In  all  probability  they  will  continue  voting  in  tli 
same  way  be  it  on  the  reform  or  conservative  side,  to  the  end. 

If  we  were  to  despair  of  doing  away  with  party  politics,  it  would  be  a  vast  saving  tn 
the  state  and  the  individuals  concerned  if  the  votes  of  these  self-proclaimed  slaves  of  their 
present  opinion  or  their  grandfather's  opinion,  coulu  be  eliminated  by  cancellation,  by  a 
kind  of  clearing  house  operation  without  the  useless  requirement  of  going  to  the  voting 
booth.  Majorities  only  are  counted  in  the  end.  The  shifting  vote  governs.  The  "  dyed 
in  the  wool "  voters,  reformers  and  conservatives  would  as  much  affect  the  result  if  they 
would  arrange  for  their  mutual  disfnincliisement.  Those  who  hold  the  "balance  of  power 
are  not  slow  to  make  the  best  of  their  opjiortunities.  Some  will  sell  their  support  openly 
to  the  highest  bidder,  othei-s  for  promise  of  office  or  political  advancement.  Or,  it  m;iy 
b<!  a  particular  church  or  a  society  or  those  of  a  particular  profession  or  trade  whidi 
desires  government  favor. 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  the  party  system,  they  are  not  the  only  cause  of  tin 
•lecadenco  of  popular  government.  The  average  legislator  in  his  public  conduct  i- 
influenced  by  self  interest.  Personal  favoi-s,  direct  or  indirect,  from  those  seeking  in 
influence  parliament,  frequently  a  money  bribe,  have  much  to  do  with  shaping  legi-slation. 
having  no  connection  with  party  politics.  A  lawyer  or  a  doctor  or  a  money  lender  i> 
selected  as  a  candidate,  not  owing  to  any  special  fitness  for  the  position,  but  on  account  of 
his  ability  to  secure  votes.  They  have  bills  and  other  financial  claims  against  a  largo 
number  of  voters  who  by  concession  or  pi-essure  are  brought  to  jmlitical  servitude.  Tin 
ballot  has  perhaps  lessened  this  evil,  but  has  failed  to  effect  a  cure.  When  the  candidutt 
has  become  the  representative  he  usually  recoups  himself  in  some  way  for  the  trouble  and 
ex|)ense  of  the  election  struggle.  Not  that  legislators  necessarily  accumulate  riches,  for 
politics  is  a  costly  game.  When  the  corrupt  representative  does  not  fatten  upon  his  ill 
gotten  gains,  he  is  often  losing  his  substance  to  the  parasites  which  he  carries. 

As  an  instance  of  corrupt  influence  in  a  country  of  similar  institutions  and  political 
morals  to  our  own,  the  New  York  Central  Railway  runs  a  weekly  dead-head  train  from 
New  York  to  Albany  and  return  during  the  legislative  session,  and  gives  passes  generously 
for  other  trains.  The  fares,  if  collected,  have  been  computed  at  four  thousand  dollars  per 
week  for  the  twenty-one  weeks,  a  total  of  eighty-four  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Tin 
New  York  Central  Railway  is  not  a  philanthropic  enterprise.  It  expects  value  for  it^ 
service. 

That  is  but  one  act  of  a  single  corporation.  Other  interests  adopt  the  same  poliey 
in  this  and  other  countries  whei*e  parliament  has  the  power  of  abusing  its  position.  Tin 
Panama  Canal  Co.  controlled  by  bribery  so  far  as  suited  its  puriwse,  both  the  Frend 
Assembly  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  lobby  is  in  every  legislative  hall.  Money  or  its  equivalent  can  secure  almost  any 
legislation,  or  prevent  it,  until  some  particular  abuse  becomes  so  glaring  that  the  i)eopl' 
are  aroused  and  candidates  are  pledged  to  oppose  it. 

Tt  has  been  advanced  that  the  "representatives  of  the  people  in  parliament  should  !' 
left  fiee  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgement,  after  full  examination  ai' 
full  consideration  of  every  subject." 

But  is  it  not  "a  necessary  result  of  our  human  nature,"  that  the  removal  of  wlia 
restriction  we  now  have  upon  the  representative  would  open  still  wider  the  flood-gates  • 
corruption  by   giving  the    dishonest   legislator  a  greatly  extended    field  of  operation- 
Though  it  is  not  true  that  all  men  have  their  price,  it  is  exemplified  continually  in  tin 
commercial  and  legislative  world  that  a  very  huge  number  of  men  have  their  piice  eithei 
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ill  money  or  jwreonal  advancement.  And  since  majorities  rule  and  under  the  present 
system  of  ilelegatinij;  tlie  legislative  power  to  individuals,  corruptionists  Ciin  easily  afford 
till-  price  necessary  to  attsiin  their  ends.  Ca|>ital  and  knavery  combined  will  continue 
to  unduly  influence  legislation  until  men  are  vastly  more  moral  or  until  the  j)ower  of 
bctniying  the  public  is  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  |)olitioians.  So  long  as  such  glittering 
premiums  upon  dishonesty  are  disi)layed  before  the  |)olitician — so  long  as  a  man  may 
attiiiu  riches  without  incurring  legal  penalties  or  forfeiting  the  respect  of  the  community 
and  lias  his  sense  of  honor  perverted  by  an  unwholesome  environment,  he  will  not  grow 
ill  moral  character.  Those  who  have  observed  the  different  aspect  in  which  the  dishonest 
politician  is  viewed  from  the  petty  thief  can  attest  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
political  corruption. 

In  trying  to  remedy  political  abuses,  we  must  deprive  not  only  partisanship  of  its 
power,  but  corruption  of  its  op|M)rtunity. 

The  recognition  of  the  peo]>le's  right  of  sovereignty  has  come  slowly  but  steadily  as 
that  right  has  become  more  and  more  manifest.  First  parliament  had  to  struggle  for  its 
existe  vce.  Then  the  franchise  was  gradually  extended  iis  people  became  enlightened  until 
now  we  have  so  nearly  approached  manhood  suffrage  that  practically  speaking  the  term 
"  the  people  "  is  synonymous  with  "  the  electorate." 

In  the  early  jiart  of  the  century  Guizot  in  his  college  lectures  defended  a  limited 
franchise,  the  contining  of  the  voting  power  to  "a  fragment  of  society,"  "the  most 
capable."  Thiity  3'eai's  later  he  wrote,  "If  I  should  apply,  at  the  present  day,  to  these 
historical  studies  of  1^20  all  the  lessons  which  jiolitical  life  lias  given  me  since  that  j)eriod, 
I  sliould  perhaps  modify  some  of  the  ideas  wiiich  I  have  expressed  in  reference  to  some  of 
the  conditions  and  forms  of  representative  government.  This  system  of  government  has 
no  unique  and  solely  good  type,  in  conformity  to  which  it  must  necessarily  and  universally 
be  instituted.  Providence,  which  allots  to  nations  different  origins  and  destinies,  also 
opens  to  justice  and  liberty  more  than  one  way  of  entering  into  governments  ;  and  it 
would  lie  foolishly  to  reduce  their  chances  of  succe.ss  if  we  condemned  them  to  appear 
always  with  the  same  lineaments,  and  to  develop  themselves  by  the  same  means.  One 
thing  only  is  imjMirtant  and  that  is,  that  the  essential  principhss  of  order  and  lil)erty 
should  subsist  Ixuieath  the  diffeieiit  forms  which  the  interference  of  the  country  in  its  own 
aflairs  may  assume  amongst  different  peoples  and  at  different  epochs." 

A  growing  public  intelligence  assisted  bv  tin;  press  has  fitted  progre.ssive  countries  for 
self  government.  We  have  now  accepted  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  i)eople. 
But  the  electoral  machinery  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  design,  and  the  sovereignty  is 
largely  exercised  by  the  ^nighty  dollar,  political  cue.  .ing  and  blind  chance. 

In  confining  our  efforts  to  voting  for  representatives  we  are  nearly  powerless  as  to 
measures.  As  this  jmper  proposes  a  measure  of  practical  direction  of  parliamert,  let  us 
consider  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  when  votei-s  have  been  allowed  to  indicate  their  wishes 
independent  of  party  politics.  Perhajjs  we  may  learn  something  from  the  history  of  direct 
voting  by  the  people.  It  is  no  experiment.  It  is  an  old  institution.  The  germ  of  it, 
die  right  of  petition,  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  That  was  the  initiative  without 
lie  referendum. 

In  Canada  we  have  been  voting  upon  matters  of  municipal  legislation  for  years ;  rail- 
way by-laws,  waterworks,  the  contiol  of  the  liquor  trafiic  and  various  propositions  involving 
the  expenditure  of  corpomte  funds,  and  there  are  few  who  will  say  that  the  result  has  not 
been  much  more  satisfactory  than  if  those  questions  had  been  decided  by  the  local  [lailia- 
Bient  without  this  systematic  consultation  with  the  electoi~dte.  These  questions  were 
referred  to  the  jieople  for  the  same  reason  that  the  directing  of  parliament  in  all  mattere 
is  here  urged,  to  enable  the  people  to  separate  measures  from  men,  and  from  other 
measures,  and  to  avoid  corruption. 

In  the  New  England  states  ilirect  legislation  has  been  practised  by  the  town  meeting 
system  ever  since  their  settlement.  In  otlun-  parts  of  the  Union  laws  concerning  the 
liquor  traffic,  lotteries,  tax  rat<'S,  railroad  regulations,  jiublic  works  of  various  kinds,  the 
contraction  of  debts  and  many  other  matters  must  be  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.     The  practice  has  given  unbounded  satisfaction,  and  is  now  greiitly  on  the  increase. 

It  is  in  Switzerland,  that  most  progressive  country,  that  we  find  the  principle 
receiving  consistent  treatment.  In  federal  affairs  and  in  nearly  all  the  cantons  the  popular 
▼ote  is  either  made  obligatory  or  dependent  ujion  the  will  of  the  peo[)le  made  known  by 
petitions.  After  an  experience  of  the  system  for  over  flfty  years  it  is  to-ilay  more  popular 
than  ever.  It  has  given  them  governmental  control  more  or  less  ai)solute  of  all  jiublic 
monopolies,  lowered  taxes,  withheld  legislation  sought  by  the  privileged  classes  and  re- 
moved the  worst  evils  of  party  politics. 

The  successful  working  of  the  governing  making  power  in  municipal  corporations, 
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banks,  insurance,  niilw.iys  ami  other  commercial  enterprises  and  the  comparative  absence 
of  jjartisanship  therein  is  due  to  their  Jjeiiig  more  closely  under  tlie  control  of  their 
constituents  througii  annual  elections  and  reviews  of  their  legislative  work — through 
being  jiledged  to  a  certain  policy  and  the  views  of  the  individuals  being  obtained  by  vote 
or  conference  u[)on  all  im})ortant  questions. 

In  politics  however,  the  legitimate  directing  power  is  silenced  by  an  overwhelming  mass 
platform  planks.  A 11  the  issues  before  the  people  are  so  crowded  together  in  their  sub- 
mission for  their  ai)proval  or  condemnation  tliat  all  is  confusion.  The  result  is  left  to 
chance  or  is  decided  upon  personal  grounds  or  considerations  foreign  to  the  vital  question 
to  be  decided.  As  well  might  a  judge  try  all  the  prisoners  in  court  in  one  trial  and 
ac<juit  all  or  punish  all,  as  the  weight  of  evidence  against  the  various  defendants  is  little 
or  great  in  the  aggregate — if  the  greater  part  are  guilty,  punishing  all — if  many  are 
innocent,  acquitting  all.  Or,  if  even  a  tew  are  guilty  of  some  atrocious  crime,  condemning 
the  majority  though  admittedly  innocent.  Under  any  uncontrolled  system  of  legislation 
we  do  with  public  questions  as  such  a  judge  would  do  with  those  brought  before  him. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  possession  of  a  sound  genei-al  judgement  would  result  in 
the  exercise  of  the  best  judgement  of  the  people  upon  all  questions.  It  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable tb'^t  a  legislatoi  could  be  found  whose  judgement  upon  a  variety  of  questions 
would  coincide  with  that  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  or  a  legislature  constiti  ted  which, 
even  if  the  conflicting  personal  interest  of  the  legislator  did  not  intervene,  would  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  popular  will  upon  all  questions. 

The  voters  are  forced  by  the  incongruous  mixing  of  measures  and  men  to  vote  for  a 
representative  who,  they  know,  will  niisrej)iesent  them  in  many  respects  in  order  that 
they  may  be  rej)resented  in  the  consideration  of  other  questions.  It  has  been  claimed 
in  the  past  that  a  legislator's  judgement  would  be  superior  to  that  of  the  people,  but  that 
))Osition  has  been  abandoned  in  j)rogressive  countries.  • 

To  confound  measures  and  men  and  seek  for  a  plan  of  representation  which  will  be 
even  approximately  representative  of  the  nation  without  some  provision  for  the  nation 
making  known  its  wi.shcs  upon  each  (juestion  at  issue  independentl}'  is  to  approach  a 
problem  impossible  of  solution  upon  the  face  of  it.  It  would  be  the  production  of  law 
.ind  order  by  the  methods  of  chaos.  As  well  try  to  travel  to  a  dozen  destinations  in  as 
many  dilferent  directions  at  the  same  time.  With  one  representative  upon  several  distinct 
issu(;s  the  platform  and  partyism  become  a  necessity. 

The  only  practical  plan  of  a  truly  re[)resentative  parliament  independent  for  a  time 
of  all  control  would  be  to  have  an  entirely  different  set  of  representatives  for  every 
question  to  be  decided.  That  would  be  a  perfect  scheme  of  representation  were  it  not  for 
the'  fallibility  of  the  representative.  To  secure  that  true  representation  in  parliament  in  a 
simpler  and  safer  manner  tiie  scheme  of  a  parliament  at  all  times  under  the  virtual 
direction  of  the  people,  the  principle  of  which  we  have  repeatedly  tried  and  appi'oved  of, 
is  herewith  submitted  for  examination.  To  give  "  each  elector  due  weight  in  the  govern- 
ment through  parliament  and  thereby  to  remove  the  gross  political  evils  of  this  and  other 
nominally  democratic  countries,"  I  propose  an  adaj)tation  of  the  optional  form  of  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  which  has  given  such  satisfaction  in  Switzerland,  where  it  has 
long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage.  (Appendix).  It  is  a  reform  rapidly  gaining 
ground  wherever  brought  prominently  before  the  people,  notably  in  the  United  States 
where  it  is  fast  coming  into  popular  favor  and  most  urgently  needed. 

It  may  be  objected  that  giving  the  power  of  direct  voting  under  certain  circumstances 
would  be  giving  the  elector  due  weight  in  the  government  indei>endent  of  i-ather  than 
tinougli  parliament.  It  would  do  both.  Parliament  would  be  anxious  to  ascertain  and 
give  (fleet  to  the  wishes  of  the  electoiate  knowing  that  those  wishes  could  be  made 
effective  without  its  concurVence.  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  people  shall  vote  direct,  but 
that  they  may  so  vote  in  certain  contingencies.  The  control  would  be  mainly  operative 
in  its  effect  upon  parliament.  That  body  could  not  often  oppose  the  apparent  will  of  the 
people.  Consequently,  direct  appeals  to  the  electorate  in  opposition  to  parliamentary 
legislation  wouhl  as  the  system  made  its  influence  felt  upon  politics,  be  few  and  generally 
unsuccessful.     Parliament  would  anticipate  the  vote  of  the  electorate. 

It  has  been  represented  as  lowering  to  the  character  of  ))arliament  to  lessen  its 
indej)endence.  Do  we  lose  dignity  in  the  faithful  performance  of  a  trust  1  Among  the 
last  public  utterances  of  the  late  Phillips  Brooks  are  these  words  :  "  Be  master  and  servant. 
Obey  and  be  obeyed ;  and  one  afternoon's  experience,  if  you  can  make  it,  will  make  you 
so  in  love  with  the  life  of  service  that  you  can  never  again  during  life  give  yourself  up  to 
the  life  that  you  led  when  you  tried  to  be  lord  and  master."  Parliament  should  obey  as 
wyli  as  command.  It  will  not  thereby  forfeit  our  respect.  liOrd  Lytton  has  said  :  "  In 
proportion  as  the  freedom  of  the  representatis  e   is  cramped  and  his  responsibility  im- 
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poverished  by  the  exaction  of  exorbifcint  and  vexatious  pledges,  the  general  cbai-acter  of 
the  representative  class  will  he  low  and  subservient,  and  the  ccnfidence  it  can  command 
will  be  consequently  small."  Tliat  is  the  old  aristocratic  idea  of  government.  Is  there 
not  a  better  gospel  coming  to  the  front  proclaiming  the  duty  of  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  power  by  the  i)eople  to  sink  selfish  inclinations  in  the  service  of  tliose  who  send  them 
to  represent  them  (  Are  the  judges  of  our  land  "  low  and  .'^ubsorvient,"  and  do  they  fail 
to  command  confidence  because,  representing  the  public  in  its  dejiartment  of  Justice,  tiny 
are  pledged  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct  by  their  oath  of  otfice,  and  are  not  free  to  deal 
with  criminals  or  litigants  as  they  will,  but  must  be  guided  by  the  law  of  the  land  ! 
Does  the  head  of  a  municipal  corporation  lower  his  position  who  endeavors  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  of  the  electorate  and  is  guiil<-.l  thereby,  though  as  a  private  citizen,  he  might 
favor  a  different  line  of  action]  Is  the  presiilent  of  a  railway  or  other  business  objection- 
ably low  and  sidjservient  because  he  is  guided  in  his  conduct  of  the  busine.ss  by  the  wishes 
of  the  shai-eholdeis  ?  When  one  performs  a  service  voluntarily  and  receives  recompense 
for  that  service,  where  is  the  lavery  ?  But  if  we  admit  the  aj)piicability  of  the  term  to 
tiie  one  which  is  subordinate  to  the  other,  is  it  not  better  that  tla^  repre.sentative  should 
be  the  slave  of  the  people  than  that  the  peoi)le  should  be  as  they  now  are,  the  slaves  of 
the  rei)resentative  ? 

Is  it  not  a  virtue  in  a  politician  to  make  all  possible  effort  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents  and  to  be  guided  by  their  wishes]  The  object  of  the 
annexed  bill  is  to  make  that  custom  practically  obligatory. 

But  we  are  told  that  voters  aie  incomi)etent  to  legislate.  If  that  were  tiiie  we  had 
better  go  back  to  a  more  select  voter's  list.  One  who  is  capable  of  analyzing  character, 
weigliing  motives  and  nicely  balancing  the  interests  which  he  entrusts  to  an  indepenaent 
law  maker  is  surely  capable  of  forming  as  correct  a  jiulgeinent  upon  a  simple  proposition 
divested  of  all  peraonality.  "  Law  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source."  Nor  can  parlia- 
ment be  depended  upon  to  rise  higher  than  the  electorate. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  public  discussions  on  a  large  scale  are  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  proper  decisions,  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  by  'he  agency  of — wind.  But 
do  not  the  |)eople  meet  re[)eatedly  in  sections  at  every  elections  i  However,  there  is  a 
better  agency  than  wind  in  the  winnowing  of  ideas.  The  press  gives  information  and 
education  gives  capacity  of  judgement.  The  average  elector  can  gain  more  wisdom 
delilwrating  all  alone  for  five  minutes  than  in  talking  politics  for  five  yeai-s.  For  in 
coutrovei-sy  we  strive  to  triumph,  and  grow  more  prejudiced,  while  in  meditation  we  set'k 
the  truth. 

Every  question  is  discussed  by  the  public  at  large  as  thoi'oughly  as  in  parliament, 
and  usually  in  advance  of  parliamentary  treatment.  Di.scussions  in  y^irliament  are 
addressed  more  to  the  country  than  to  the  legislators. 

It  is  not  desiined  to  sujtplant  j)<irliaiiient  by  Direct  Legislation.  That  V>ody  would 
still  retain  its  i>roper  function  of  interpreting  the  people's  will,  arranging  details,  com- 
l>roiiiises  and  modifications  and  moulding  legislative  schemes  into  the  most  accei)table 
form.  If  they  did  not  perform  that  duty  then  the  j)eo[)le  could  assist.  As  an  American 
writer  says,  we  would  have  "  a  fire  extinguisher  which  will  cost  nothing  if  we  do  not  use 
it ;  but  which  in  some  emergency  may  be  worth  million.s."  The  actual  work  of  legislation 
would  remain  with  parliament.  There  would  be  no  necessary  delay  in  the  legislative 
work.  The  people  would  only  act  in  ca.se  of  widesp.^^ad  dissatisfaction  with  any  particular 
part  of  its  work.  Being  suoject  to  this  ultimate  control  political  sagacity  would  enable 
parliamentary  representatives  to  be  the  nation  in  essence  as  legislatore  no  matter  what 
tliey  might  be  as  individuals.  And  is  not  this  the  only  important  point]  They  would 
be  in  touch  with  the  people  and  they  must  respect  the  touch. 

Why  should  we  make  a  distinction  in  favor  of  those  questions  hitherto  submitted  to 
the  people?  Would  not  the  same  advantages  arise  from  putting  beyond  the  complicating 
ami  corrupting  influence  of  party  politics  the  consideration  of  custom's  tariff,  of  railroad 
policies,  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  of  the  currency  laws  and  of  any  and  every  question 
of  general  interest  ] 

The  people  emancipated  from  party  serfdom  would  be  at  liberty  to  change  their 
views,  and  reasonable  discusssion  would  largely  take  the  place  of  bitter  controversy.  The 
views  of  the  people  would  be  immediately  reflected  in  the  law-making  chamber. 

If  we  acaept  the  modern  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  jjeople,  of  parliament  being 
the  people  in  essence,  and  not  merely  a  condensation  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  people 
presumably  more  fitted  to  govern,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  u[)on  what  grounds  the  principle 
of  direct  control  by  the  nation  over  the  law-making  machinery  can  he  logically  a.ssailed. 

There  are  but  two  systems  of  government ;  by  a  majority  of  the  peojde,  ac -omplislied 
either  directly  or  by  representatives  giving  effect  to  the  will  of  the  majority  upon  all 
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questions,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  being  under  constant  control  of  the  people ;  and 
by  a  part  of  tlie  community,  be  it  one  or  many,  a  king  or  a  parliament,  independent  of 
the  wishes  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  people. 

That  a  referendary  control  of  legislation  is  feasible  our  own  experience  in  submitting 
pro[>ositions  to  a  poi)ul!ir  vote,  as  well  as  similar  instances  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  goes  far  to  prove.  That  it  is  a  satisfactory  remedy  for  jx)litical  evils  nearly  all 
Switzerland  attests. 

"If  there  be  a  political  prophecy,"  says  W.  D.  McCrackan  in  the  ^rema  for  May, 
"  which  it  is  safe  to  make  at  this  time,  it  is  that  our  representative  system  cannot  remain 

in  its  present  form  for  another  decade,  if  the  rej)ubiic  is  to  endure The 

institutions  of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  as  practised  in  Switzerland,  are  the  noblest 
political    achievements    of  this    waning   century.       They   are   capable  of  supjilying   our 

decaying  democracy  with  the  powei-s  necessaiy  for  its  redemption Making 

laws  by  means  of  all-powerful  representatives  will  some  day  be  looked  upon  iis  a  method 
fully  as  crude  and  primitive  as  that  of  letter  writing  by  means  of  scribes  on  the  street 
cornera." 

This  proposition  is  designed  to  separate  the  issues  betore  the  people  and  to  prevent 
the  representative's  betrayal  of  his  trust.  If  it  will  do  that,  will  it  not  solve  the  problem 
of  our  political  decadence  and  rectify  [)arliauient  I 

A  railroad  company  woidd  not  issue  j)asses  and  grant  other  excej)tional  privileges  to 
a  sufficient  number  of  voters  to  enable  it  to  obtain  coveted  legislation,  nor  could  it  bribe 
the  whole  countiy. 

It  is  incomparably  more  feasible  to  buy  representatives  every  four  or  live  yeai-s  than 
the  whole  electorate  annually.  No  individual  or  combinations  of  individuals  could  bribe 
the  whole  community.  Therein  consists  the  only  hope  of  the  salvation  of  popuhir  govern- 
ment, assailed  as  it  is  by  a  more  or  less  corrupt  privileged  class  whoso  power  over 
parliament  is  continually  on  the  increase. 

Under  a  controlled  parliamentary  system  governments  woidd  not  bargain  for  the 
support  or  purchasable  members :  they  would  not  bribe  constituencies  to  return  their 
supporters  by  promised  public  works  :  nor  would  candidates  bribe  the  voter,  for  the  motive 
would  be  lacking.  There  would  V>e  no  money  or  other  [lersoual  gain  in  politics,  as  there 
would  be  ne  arbitrary  power  to  barter  for  money  or  favor.  And  it  is  because  there  would 
be  no  money  in  politics  and  the  privileged  classes  would  be  prevented  from  sapping  the 
strength  of  the  lu'tion,  that  every  proposition  to  remedy  afl'airs  is  so  bitterly  opposed  by 
thos'-e  whose  jeltish  interests  would  sutfer.  Let  such  .self-seeking  individuals  remember  that 
their  descendants  may  not  be  politicians,  and  that  they  may  Ije  —  tramj)S.  Even  they 
themselves  may  fall.  The  ups  and  downs  of  life  arc  so  freijuent  that  the  efforts  of  tho.se 
who  are  up  to  make  more  ho|K'less  the  comlition  of  tho.se  who  are  down  may  sometime  be 
viewed  from  a  different  though  still  selfish  standpoint. 

Most  schemes  of  minority  representation  aiv  founded  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
necessity  of  party  government.  (live  to  the  people  their  rightful  sovereignty  which  woidd 
enable  every  one  to  pa.ss  judgement  upon  all  (piestions  separately  instead  of  in  btdk,  ami 
the  forces  of  partLsanship  will  be  scattered,  ami  there  will  be  no  minorities,  as  we  now 
understand  the  term,  to  reju-esent,  and  no  majorities  to  combat. 

Though   it  might   be  desirable   that    some    scheme   should  be  adopted  providing  for 
giving  due   weight  to  the  votes  of  every   interest  so  far  as  practicable,  repre.sentation  of 
every  interest  would  be  secured  by  the  knowledge  that  parliament  was  not  supreme.     It 
would  be  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  make  every  member  of  parliament  the  representa 
tive  of  every  interest. 

The  savagery  in  tlie  forest  where  man  was  free  so  far  as  governmental  control  was 
concerned,  but  livuig  in  discomfort  and  fear  of  his  fellow  man  and  of  wild  beasts : — tins 
primitive  monarchical  systems  which  secured'the  welfare  of  the  people  or  opjiressed  theia 
as  the  ruler  was  wise  and  beneticent  or  ignorant  and  evil  disposed — the  feudal  system  with 
the  masses  in  servitude — the  uncontrolled  representative  government  sy.stem  with  political 
power  delegated  absolut«'ly  for  a  stated  period  to  a  selected  nund)er  of  professional  legis 
latoi-s — the  ccm])lete  sovereignty  of  the  oitizonshi|)  of  the  state  through  its  iiractica! 
retention  of  the  law-making  ])Ower — the.so  mark  the  epochs  of  the  political  life  of  nations 
advancing  from   savagery   to  a  complete  civilization.       That  is  government  by   regular 

evolution. 

The  old  ha}>hrtzard  system  of  parliamentary  representation,  the  best  available  j)erha|>s 
in  i)rimitive  times,  is  a  monumental  failure  in  our  day.  Our  greater  fitness  lor  s(  U 
government  and  our  growing  neeils  require  that  we  seek  .something  Itetter. 

"  New  occHsions  teach  now  dtities  :  Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth, 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward  who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth." 
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To  make  the  system  complete,  a  like  measure  might  be  enacted  by  the  Provincial 
Assemblies  in  harmony  with  this  proposed  Act,  and  providing  tor  the  optional  submission 
of  provincial  and  municipal  measures  to  a  jwpular  vote. 

"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties." 
(Appendix). 

BILL. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  REFERENDARY  VOTING. 

{Apjdied  to  Canada,  but  applicable  in  principle  to  any  country  with  a  similar  Parlia- 
mentary syatem.) 

Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  of  Canada,  enacts  as  follows  : — 

1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  membei-ship  of  Parliament,  by 
petition,  to  obtain  the  submi.ssion  to  a  popular  vote  of  any  measure  for  the  repeal  of  an 
exi.sting  law  or  for  the  passage  of  a  projuised  law. 

2.  The  text  of  j)roposed  legislation  may  be  deposited  with  the  {Head  of 
gorernment  departtnent)  together  with  its  title.  Copies  shall  be  printed  and  sent 
to  the  clerks  of  municipalities  and  the  titles  only  shall  i)e  used  in  petitioning  and  voting. 

3.  Such  petitions  shall  be  in  similar  wording  to  Form  A.,  hereto  appended,  with  a 
distinguishing  heading  as  there  designated. 

4.  Blank  forms  of  j^etition  shall  be  furnished  by  the  government  under  regulations  of 
tlie  Governor  General  in  Council  at  the  computed  cost  of  production. 

^.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Goveruinent  when  the  aggregate  number  of  public 
jietitioners  for  the  submission  of  any  measure  shall  excee<l  fifteeen  |ier  cent,  of  the  dulv 
(jualified  voters  of  the  Doi  linion  ;  or  when  the  number  of  signatuies  on  any  |)etition  of 
members  of  parliament  shall  exceed  twenty-five  |)er  cent,  of  tiie  whole  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, to  make  |)rovisiou  for  the  submission  cf  such  nieasun;  to  a  po|)nlar  vote  at  the 
next  annual  election  provided  for  by  this  Act,  j)roviding  there  shall  intervene  a  period 
of  at  least  thirty  days. 

6.  In  the  Provinces  which  shall  concur  by  legislativt*  enactuient  in  the  provisions  of 
tills  Act  the  voter's  list  u.sed  fur  all  Dominion  purposes  shall  be  prepared  by  a  joint 
commission  composed  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Dominion  government,  an  officer 
Hjipointed  by  the  Provincial  government  and  a  ihiitl  appointed  by  the  council  of  the 
municipality  affected. 

(1.)  In  case  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  ru'.ings  of  the  Commission  an  apf)eal  may  be 
taken  to  the  regular  courts. 

(2.)  Such  voter's  list  shall  l)e  used  for  Municipal,  Provincial  ai:d  Dominion  pur{>ose8. 

(3.)  The  voting  upon  any  and  every  measure  that  may  be  submitted  as  well  as  the 
voting  for  memlwrs  of  Parliament  so  nfr.en  as  those  elections  shall  occur,  shall  Im;  at  the 
same  time  and  jtlace  sis  for  municipal  offices. 

(4.)  Voting  shall  be  by  ballot  an<l  one  ballot  shall  serve  for  Municipal,  Provincial 
and  Dominion  voting  of  every  desciiption. 

7.  In  Provinces  that  shall  not  concur  by  legislative  enactuient  in  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  the  voting  shall  be  annuMlly  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  municipal  elections 
w!ien  there  may  be  measures  to  lie  submitted. 

8.  Oidy  titles  of  measures  voted  u|>on  shall  ajtpear  upon  the  ballot. 

9.  The  majority  of  the  aggregate  vote  shall  decide  ail  questions  and  upon  the  passage 
of  a  submitted  measure  and  upon  its  approval  by  the  Governor  General  shall  i)e  ileclared 
in  force,  and  the  government  shall  make  proj)er  piovision  for  its  enforcement. 

10.  All  Acts  or  jKjrtions  of  Acts  conflicting  with  this  Act  are  hereby  i-epealed. 

Form  A. 

Public  Petition  for  Referendary  Vote. 

(( )r  Petition  of  Memlujr  of  Parliament  for  Referondary  Vote. ) 

I  hereby  petition  for  the  submission  of  (Title  of  Mfa^uri")  the  text  of  whicii 

has  been  deposited  with  the  {Ifend  nf  tioiymment  Depart metU.) 

(Signatures.) 


SPERO  MELIORA. 

There  is  little  dor.bt  that  the  system  of  electing  the  members  of  Parliament,  by  the 
majority  of  the  votes  in  each  Constituency,  is  olyectionable  in  the  extreme.  Though  it  is 
the  general  p)actice  in  countries  with  a  representative  form  of  government,  the  plan  is 
attended  with  features  totally  inconmiensurate  with  a  well  ordered  system  of  popular 
representation.  The  evils  resulting  from  it  have  been  repeatedly  j)ointed  out  by  political 
economists  for  many  yeai-s  past,  of  late,  by  Dr.  Sandford  Fleming,  after  whose  able  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  it  would  be  su[)erfluous  to  repeat  the  objections  against  the  system. 
All  those  men  who  have  given  ttie  subject  attention  froui  an  inde|)eudeiit  standpoint  ai-e 
pi-actically  luianimous  in  the  opinion,  that  the  injustice  possible,  and  the  abuses  continually 
occurring  are  largely  attributal>le  to  the  fact  that  the  system  of  election  followed  does  not 
give  the  people  equal  representation  in  Parliament  which  aggravates  and  intensities  if  not 
causes  the  strong  party  feeling  which  is  so  much  deplored. 

The  desideratum  is  a  plan  wliich  would  ''  give  the  whole people  equal  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament."  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished!  It  appears  easier  to  denounce 
the  evil  than  formulate  a  practicable  remedy.  Several  plans  have  been  proposed  by  which 
it  was  thought  the  problem  could  be  surmounted,  buu  all  seem  to  contain  provisions  wliich 
largely  counterbalance  the  advantages  that  would  otherwise  accrue  from  them.  The  jilan 
known  as  the  Hare  system  has  met  with  the  greatest  favor  containing  more  advantages 
than  any  other  proposed,  indeed  with  .some  modifications  it  has  been  the  system  of  election 
in  Denmark  for  many  yeai-s,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  disadvantages  which 
diminish  its  merits ;  though  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  present  system. 

As  it  is  only  by  friendly  criticism  of  the  measures  proposed,  their  weak  points  may 
be  eliminated  and  a  more  perfect  scheme  evolved,  1  pur|»ose  to  show  iu  what  respect  they 
are  faulty.  The  greatest  olijection  to  Mr.  Hare's  scheme  and  othei-s  founded  upon  it  is 
the  large  proportion  of  votes  counted  for  candidates  who  are  only  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  even  lower  choice  of  the  voters  who  in  other  words  are  represented  eventually  by 
pei-sons  inferior,  in  their  estimation,  to  the  candidates  of  their  first  choice. 

An  elector  should  be  represented  in  Parliament  by  a  candidate  whom  he  considers  the 
best  for  the  position  and  in  whom  he  has  implicit  confidence ;  but  as  will  be  seen  any  vote 
cast  for  a  candidate  who  does  not  secure  the  quota  necessary  for  his  return  is  applied  to 
secure  the  return  of  another  inferior  iu  the  opinion  of  the  voter.  In  practice  com- 
paratively few  of  the  caudidattis  would  poll  sufficient  first  votes  to  equal  the  total  voting 
power  of  a  constituency.  This  is  without  the  tlithculty  mentionetl  by  Mrs.  Fawcett,  when 
a  cjindidate  A  receives  2000  votes,  the  second  name  on  halt  of  them  being  B,  the  second 
on  the  other  half  of  another  candidate  C,  if  all  the  ballots  with  B's  name  second  were 
used  for  A's  return  as  the  ballot  could  only  be  used  to  elect  one  member,  B  would  be  left 
without  a  single  vote,  while  A  and  C  receiving  the  full  quota  of  lOOO  wotes  woiUd  be 
returned.  Though  B  received  the  same  number  of  second  votes  as  C  thro\igh  the  accident 
of  the  ballots  with  his  name  second  ix'ing  drawn  out  first  and  counted  to  A  whose  name 
was  at  the  top  of  the  ballot  they  were  useless  to  B.  How  to  prevent  this  occurrence  is  a 
yet  unsolved  problem. 

Any  scheme  whei-e  the  result  would  largely  depend  u(K)n  chance,  as  in  those  where 
the  selection  by  lot  is  the  ruling  principle,  however  meritorious  it  might  be  would  be  likely 
to  piove  unsatisfactory.  Many  of  the  electoi-s  being  uncertain  as  to  whether  they  would 
really  be  represented  at  all  would  lose  interest  in  the  wh  le  sulyect.  Another  plan  of 
proportional  representation  is  to  add  up  and  divide  V)y  the  unit  of  representation  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  the  candidates  of  the  different  political  parties  allowing  each 
piirty  its  proportionate  niunber  of  nuMnl)ers.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  would 
draw  the  line  bc^tween  the  parties  even  more  intensely  than  at  present  and  recognize  party 
distinctions  which  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  our  political  system. 

It  is  now  iu  order  to  foi-mulate  the  wiitiu's  plan  for  the  "  Rectification  of  Parlia 
ment."  Absolute  perfection  is  perhai)S  unattainable  l)iit  his  eiuleavor  will  be  to  give  m 
little  assistance  to  tin'  task  of  solving  this  difficidt  pivblem.  A  plan  which  iu  the  wiiter's 
opinion  would  meet  the  re<piirements  of  the  ca.so  is  as  follows : — beginning  with  the 
Kegistration  of  voters  I  would  make  jtei'sonal  application  to  the  Registration  Clerk 
necessary  to  the  placing  of  an  elector's  name  on  the  votei-s'  list.  This  provision  is  renden'^l 
needful  liy  the  practice  of  Eh>c'ion  Agents  making  applications  whoUisalo  without  beiu<; 
parlicuiar,  in  many  cases,  whetlior  the  nanuis  are  eligible  or  not.  i^  nd  in  many  casfis  the 
Registratiuu  Clerk  ia  not  over  scrupulous  if  they  are  on  Ids  side  of  politics.     Slometime.s 
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it  is  difficult  for  tliose  legally  qualified  to  get  their  names  on  the  list  if  their  views  are 
known  to  be  opposed  to  those  of  the  Clerks,  perhaps  appointed  by  the  government  on 
account  of  their  extreme  partizanship.  This  is  done  by  the  Clerk  omitting  to  enter  their 
names  on  the  Register,  so  when  election  day  comes  the  voter  finds  he  is  not  on  tlie  votera 
list,  or,  if  he  discovers  it  beforehand  he  has  to  attend  tlie  Court  ef  Revision  which  he  may 
be  unable  to  do.  Personal  registration  would  prevent  any  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the 
Cleik.  At  the  Office  the  applicant  would  be  compelled  to  make  an  affidavit  as  to  his 
qualifications  when  the  Clerk  woidd  give  him  a  certificate  of  registration  similar  to  the 
following  : — 

No  Electoral  Division  of  Date 

This  is  to  certify  that  A.  B.  of  having  conqjlied  with  the  statute  governing 

the  same,  was  this  day  placed  on  the  list  of  Electors  for  the  Electoral  Diviision  of 

Signed. 

Registration  Clerk. 

As  it  might  be  impossible  or  difficult  for  some  to  apply  personally  at  the  office,  they 
could  make  their  affidavit  before  a  magistrate  or  J.  P.  who  would  send  it  by  registered 
mail  to  the  Registration  C!ierk  together  with  stamps  to  pay  postage.  The  Clerk  would 
send  the  certificate  by  return  mail  to  the  appplicant.  This  woidd  meet  exceptional  cases, 
but  as  the  applicant  would  be  at  the  exjKjnse  of  postage  both  ways  and  magistrates  fee 
it  would  not  become  the  practice.  At  the  polling  booth  the  voter  before  he  received  his 
ballot  would  have  to  produce  his  certificate  which  would  prevent  the  jjereonation  often 
jpi-aclLsed.  Tlie  certificate  would  then  be  stami)ed  on  the  back  by  the  Deputy  Returning 
Officer,  stamp  to  bear  date  and  class  of  election  (this  to  prevent  the  certificate  from  being 
used  again  at  the  same  election  by  another  jwi-son)  and  then  it  would  be  returned  to  the 
voter. 

The  ballot  before  being  handed  to  the  voter  would  be  stamj)ed  in  the  same  manner 
so  as  to  prevent  the  collusion  sometimes  practised ;  for  when  the  voter  has  been  bribed, 
to  ensure  that  he  "stays  bought,"  a  counterfeit  ballot,  already  marked,  is  given  to  the 
voter  before  he  enters  the  booth  ;  this  one  is  returned  to  the  Returning  Officcu'  instead  of 
the  genuine  ballot  which  is  given  to  the  briber  sus  a  proof  of  their  mutual  perfidy. 

The  api)ointing  of  the  Retr.;  ning  Officers  and  Registration  Clerks  by  a  party  govern- 
ment when  strong  partizans  ai'e  always  chosen  has  been  the  cause  of  much  dishonesty  and 
corruption,  for  these  officials  have  opportunity  to  take  an  undue  advantiige  of  their  position 
with  little  danger  of  detection.  This  consideration  has  led  me  to  pro]>ose  the  formation 
of  a  "  High  Court  of  Election,"  such  as  ajipears  in  the  second  section  of  the  accompanying 
act,  the  composition  of  which  would  command  the  res|)ect  of  the  whole  Electorate. 

No  nuitter  how  Parliament  might  be  divided  the  minority  would  have  the  same  power 
in  the  Court  as  the  majority  while  the  three  neutral  members  would  ensure  that  no  party 
could  control  it.  This  is  no  doubt  an  innovation  and  {wrhaps  in  the  annexed  "  Act "  in 
its  crude  state,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  principle  will  conunend  itself  to  fair-minded  people. 
If  it  does  that,  improvement  can  follow,  it  would  at  least  romore  the  stigma  of  partizanism, 
whether  merited  or  unmerited,  from  the  Exeutive  Government. 

Another  j)oint  where  injustice  is  perpetrated  is  in  cities,  or  manufacturing  centres, 
where  it  is  iu  the  power  of  the  euqdoyers  to  prevent  their  workmen  from  going  to  the 
l>olls  or  at  least  those  whom  they  know  to  be  of  difi'ereut  politics.  There  are  many  ways 
this  can  be  done  without  a  positive  command  ;  stress  of  work  is  tlie  usual  excuse  and  the 
employee  dare  not  di8ol>ey  as  it  would  be  met  by  instant  disniissal.  To  obviate  this  in 
many  Euroj)ean  countiies  the  elections  are  held  on  Sunday,  bu*^  as  this  is  liable  to  lead  to 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath  I  would  have  the  day  on  which  the  General  Election  was  to  be 
held  proclaimed  a  Public  Holiday,  or  at  least  half  the  day  on  which  all  work  in  factoiies 
ifec.  would  1)6  su8[)ended. 

A  plan  for  Electoral  Representation  to  work  satisfactorily  must  harmonize  with  the 
following  propositions : — Tiiat  the  majority  of  Parliaiut>nt  represent  the  majority  of  the 
Electors.  That  the  minority  of  the  electors  have  a  propoitionate  voico  in  Parliauient. 
That  every  vote  should  have  its  due  weight  in  securing  this  result.  That  the  ordinary 
elector  can  easil)'  coui[>reheud  and  practise  the  system  of  voting.  With  these  objects  in 
view  the  writ<>r  proposes  the  plan  of  measuring  the  voting  power  of  each  uieml)er  by  the 
actual  nundter  of  votes  received  thus  s«^curing  tin;  jjrinciple  of  a  member  representing  the 
actual  number  of  electora  who  ..vC  for  him.  Of  course  the  niimlHU"  of  meml>ers  would  be 
iucreasotl  by  this  plan,  but  an  excessive  nuiubt>r  would  Ui  prevented  by  the  provision  that 
liiniU  a  seat  in  the  House  to  those  i-ectuviug  a  lunuber  eipnd  Id  "JO  per  c«Mil.  or  more,  of 
the  vote  cast  in  their  Klectoral  Division.  It  tin;  lunnlK-i-  of  membei-s  is  an  nbjeetiou  i( 
could  be  met  by  ruUuciug  the  number  uf  Kh-cturul  Divisions,  whiuh  in  any  uvunt  might 
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prove  beneficial,  but  I  apprehund  no  difficulty  on  that  account.  Meritorious  broad-minded 
candidates  would  offer  themselves  for  the  suffi-ages  of  the  people  and  be  elected  where 
under  the  present  system  they  would  be  snowid  under  by  narrow-minded  partizans  with 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  slavish  adherence  to  party.  With  reference  to  the 
relation  of  Parliament  to  the  executive  government  it  should  be  an  understood  principle 
for  the  Representative  of  the  Sovereign  to  appoint  as  Prime  Minister  a  member  whom  the 
House  of  Commons  would  by  resolution  designate  as  worthy  of  the  position. 

Further  that  the  fact  of  a  measure  introduced  or  supported  by  the  Government  being 
defeated  should  not  have  to  be  followed  by  their  resignation.  Rather  than  face  the 
prospect  of  defeat,  the  Groverument  will  often  withhold  beneficial  legislation.  On  the 
other  hand  measures  of  very  doubtful  utility  become  law  through  their  supporters  not 
desiring  to  defeat  them  by  voting  against  the  Government  and  causing  a  new  election  or 
possibly  a  dead-lock  which  would  render  all  pi-actical  legislation  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
To  remedy  this  I  would  have  a  direct  vote  of  w  ant  of  confidence  necessary  to  the  resig- 
nation of  a  Government,  a  general  election  would  not  then  be  necessary,  but  the  member 
in  whom  the  House  voted  conjidence  would  be  intrusted  with  the  administration. 

It  might  be  advisable,  eventually,  to  extend  the  choice  of  the  electors  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  give  original  votes  for  candidates  in  any  part  of  the  country,  but  perhaps  for  the 
present  the  act  goes  far  enough  in  that  direction.  The  Act  will  at  least  do  away  with 
Gerrymandering  and  the  distrust  often  felt  in  the  public  mind,  whenever  a  change  is  made 
by  the  administration  in  the  boundaries,  tfec.,  and  it  would  ensure  each  elector  having  his 
actual  weight  through  his  representative  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  In  conclusion 
the  writer  ventures  to  hope  that  the  general  features  of  his  plan  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  those  who  wish  for  some  improvement  in  the  realm  of  politics.  Imperfections 
there  no  doubt  are,  and  to  his  ignorance  of  the  legal  form  of  legislative  enactments  must 
be  attributed  any  errors  in  the  accompanying  draft,  but  in  his  humble  opinion  any  diffi- 
culties that  might  be  encountered  in  the  working  of  his  plan,  could  be  easily  surmounted. 

Spero  Meliora. 

ELECTION  ACT. 

An  Act  for  the  better  conduct  of   Elections   and  the  choosino  of   Members 

OF  Parliament. 

Preamble. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  equitable  representation 
of  the  j)eople  in  Parliament  and  as  such  is  not  done  under  the  Act  at  present  in  force  : — 
Therefore  Her  Majesty  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  of 
Canada  enacts  as  follows  : — 

Interpretation. 

1.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all  Elections  held  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  membera  to  represent  the  people  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons; 
and  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "  Dominion  Elections  Act "  and  the  following  terms 
therein  shall  be  held  to  have  the  meaning  hereinafter  assigned  them  unless  such  meaning 
be  repugnant  to  the  subject,  or  ineontjistent  with  the  context  that  is  to  say  : — 

(1).  The  term  Electoral  District  means  a  district  within  certain  defined  bounds,  the 
Electors  of  which  return  one  or  more  members  to  Parliament.  (2).  The  term  Elector 
means  a  citizen  entitled  to  vot«.  (3).  The  term  High  Court  of  Election  means  the  Court 
where  the  i-esult  of  the  Election  in  each  division  is  ascertained  and  the  votes  apportioned 
to  the  candidates  entitled  to  them.  (4).  The  term  Parliament  means  the  aggregation  of 
members  formii  ,'  the  Dominion  House  of  Comn^ons.  (5).  The  term  Returning  Officer 
means  the  official  ap|)oiiited  in  each  division  to  receive  he  nominations  of  Candidates,  and 
the  results  of  the  polls  fram  the  Deputy  Returning  Officers.  (G).  The  term  Deputy 
Returniiuj  Officer  means  the  official  who  presides  over  the  j>oH  at  »«ch  |>oIling  place  in  the 
Division.  (7).  The  t<;rm  Camlidate  meiuis  a  j)eraon  who  offcers  himself  for  election  to 
Fhrliament.  (8).  The  term  Member  means  a  person  duly  elected  to  Parliament.  (9).  The 
term  Section  means  a  section  of  this  Act  with  a  separate  number,  aub-aection  means  a 
clause  with  a  8e)>arate  number  or  letter  in  smaller  type. 

The  High  Couht  of  Election. 

2.  The  High  Court  of  Election  shall  l)o  charge<l  with  the  supreme  control  and 
luaoagumeut  of  Ulecti*^  to  Farliameut.     (I.)   The  High  Court  of  electiuu  uUali  bo  uom 
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posed  of  seven  membera,  as  follows : — Four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada, 
one  member  of  the  Senate,  and  two  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  (2.)  These 
shall  be  chosen  in  the  following  manner : — Two  meml)era  of  Parliament  will  be  elected  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  then  two  more  will  be  elected  by  those 
who  were  in  the  minority  at  the  previous  division,  alone.  (3.)  The  four  members  so 
electd  shall  then  choose  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Canada  upon  whom  they  can  unani- 
mously agree.  (4.)  The  five  members  shall  then  choose  two  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  who  must  also  meet  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  five  members.  (5.)  The 
seven  membei-s  so  chosen  shall  constitute  the  High  Court  of  Election  of  Canada. 

3.  Should  any  jjei-son  chosen  a  member  of  the  High  Court  of  Election  under  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section  after  receiving  a  legal  notification  refuse  to  act  in  that 
capacity  without  giving  a  satisfactory  reason  for  doing  so,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  dollars  and  a  substitute  shall  be  elected  in  the  manner  provided  under 
Sec.  2. 

4.  The  members  shall  act  for  one  year  and  be  eligible  to  be  again  chosen. 

5.  After  taking  a  prescribed  oath  the  members  when  sitting  in  their  official  capacity 
shall  have  the  full  [Kjwer  of  Judges  on  the  bench  as  to  the  subpoenaing  of  witnesses,  <fec., 
on  all  mattera  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Duties  of  High  Court  of  Election. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  High  Court  of  Election  to  appoint  the  Returning 
Officer  for  each  Electoral  Division.  ( 1 ).  To  keep  records  of  all  the  candidates  nominated 
previous  to  an  election.  (2).  To  finally  apjMrtion  the  ballots  cast  for  the  candidates  and 
declare  those  elected  together  with  the  voting  power  of  each  member.  (3).  Finally 
iidjudicate  all  appeals  and  disputed  returns. 

7.  At  least  sixty  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  an  election  the  High  Court  of  Election 
shall  notify  the  Returning  Officer  in  every  electoral  division  of  the  date  of  the  Election, 
which  in  a  General  Election  shall  be  the  same  day  in  every  Electoral  Division,  the  said 
day  to  be  a  Public  Holiday,  by  Proclamation  of  the  Governor  General.  (I).  On  the 
receipt  of  the  writ  and  notification,  the  Returning  Officer  shall  appoint  deputies  to  take  the 
vote  of  the  people,  a  Deputy  for  every  {wlling  place  in  the  division.  (2).  It  shall  slso  be 
the  duty  of  the  Returning  Officer  to  post  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  town  or  village 
where  he  will  make  his  head-quarters  during  the  Election  (which  shall  be  as  centrally 
located  in  the  Division  as  jjossible)  a  Public  Notice  giving  the  date  of  Election,  and  places 
where  polls  will  be  oj)ened,  also  the  dates  and  where  nominations  will  be  received,  together 
with  the  Pi*oclamation  of  Public  Holiday.  (3).  The  Returning  Officer  shall  also  send  a 
copy  of  tlie  Notice  and  Proclamation  to  each  Deputy  Returning  Officer  who  shall  post 
them  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  polling  booth. 

Nomination  of  Candidates. 

8.  Any  citizen  qualified  to  vote  at  an  Election  for  members  of  Parliament,  may  be 
nominated  as  candidate  for  the  said  office  in  any  Electoral  Division  in  the  Dominion. 
(1).  The  nomination  must  be  in  writing  in  the  following  form : — 

Address  and  date 

I  hereby  nominate  (here  put  name  address  and  occupation  or  profession  of  proposed 
candidate)  as  candidate  for  member  of  Parliament  for  the  Electoral  Division  of 
and  I  consider  the  said  (name)  a  fit  and  proper  i)er8on  for  the  position.  (2).  The 
nomination  must  6»?  signed  by,  at  least,  five  of  the  electore  residing  in  the  Electoral 
Division  for  which  the  candidate  is  nominated.  (3).  An  acceptance  of  the  nomination, 
Bignetl  by  the  omdidate,  must  be  endorsed  thei-eon.  (4).  The  nomination  shall  be 
de|)osited  with  the  Returning  Officer  for  the  sjiid  Electond  Division  not  more  than  forty 
or  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  date  fixetl  for  the  Election.  (5).  There  shall  also  Iw 
de|)osited  with  the  nomination  whatever  sum  in  legal  money  of  Canada,  Parliinn»;nt  may 
by  law  direct,  for  which  the  Returning  Officer  shall  give  a  legal  receipt.  (6).  No  candidate! 
can  offer  himself  for  election  in  more  than  one  division. 

9.  The  Returning  Officer  shall  imnu^liateiy  on  receiving  all  the  uoniinatioiis  for  his 
division,  send  a  certitied  copy  of  them,  together  with  the  deposits,  to  tiio  secretary  of  the 
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High  Court  of  Election  and  he,  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  thereof  shall  send  a 
printed  list  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  candidates  nominated  in  all  the 
Electoral  Divisions  of  Canada  to  every  candidate,  also  Returning  Officer,  and  Deputy 
Returning  Officer  in  the  Dominion,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  post  it  up  in  a  conspicuous 
position  at  each  polling  place.  ( 1 ).  Every  candidate  shall  then  make  a  sworn  declai'ation 
before  a  Magistrate  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  setting  fortii  the  candidate  which  may  be  any 
nominated  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  whom  he  wishes  the  votes  cast  for  himself  to  be 
counted  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  secure  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  his  return, 
except  the  elector  directs  differently  as  provided  by  Sec.  10.  (2).  The  candidate  shall 
then  send  the  declaration  to  the  Returning  Officer,  who  shall  cause  copies  of  it  to  be 
printed  and  sent  to  every  Deputy  Returning  Officer  in  the  division  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  post  it  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  every  polling  booth  in  the  electoral  division,  at  least 
six  days  before  the  election. 

The  Election  of  Candidates. 

10.  The  ballots  to  be  used  at  an  election  shall  have  the  names  of  all  the  candidates 
legally  nominated  for  the  electoral  division  printed  thereon,  and  opposite  to  each  that  of 
the  alternative  candidate  mentioned  in  sec.  9,  sub-sec.  1,  as  in  the  following  form  : — 


Electoral  Division  of 


Instructions  to  Voters. 


Names  of  Candidates. 


Mark  an  X  in  this  column 
opposite  the  name  of  the  can 
didate  for  whom  you  desire 
to  vote. 


The  peraons  named  below 
will  receive  the  votes  cast  for 
the  candidate  opposite  their 
res{}ective  names,  should  the 
said  candidate  not  receive  the 
number  necessary  to  his  re- 
turn unless  the  voter  other- 
wise directs,  as  hereinafter 
provided. 


If  the  alternative  candidate 
opposite  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate voted  for  does  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  elect- 
or he  can  wiite  the  name  and 
address  of  any  candidate  nom- 
inated in  the  Dominion,  in 
the  space  below  to  whom  his 
vote  will  be  transferred. 


Name 

Address  of  candidate. 

(1).  At  the  polling  booth  each  candidate  can  be  represented  by  an  agent  or  scrutineer 
appointed  at  least  thi-ee  days  before  the  election  under  written  authority  of  the  candidate. 
(2).  Such  Agent  or  Scrutineer  must  be  an  elector  in  the  Electoral  Division.  (3).  The 
duties  of  the  Agent  or  Scrutineer  are,  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  election 
iu  the  interest  of  his  candidate  so  as  to  prevent  any  unfairness  being  practised.  (4).  Each 
Elector  must  present  the  certificate  of  Registration  as  provided  in  the  Act  for  the  Regis- 
tration of  voters,  on  the  certificate  being  found  satisfactory  the  Deputy  Returning  Officer 
shall  stamp  it  on  the  back  with  a  stamp  bearing  date  and  class  of  election,  it  shall  then 
be  returned  to  the  elector.  (5).  The  Deputy  Returning  Officer  shall  then,  in  the  pi-eseuce 
of  the  scrutineers,  hand  a  blank  ballot  paper  to  the  elector,  after  stamping  it  on  the  back 
as  directed  for  the  certificate  in  the  j)i-eco(.ling  aub-section.  (6).  The  elector  shall  then 
take  the  ballot  to  a  part  of  the  booth  entirely  socluih  d  from  observation,  and  after  mark- 
ing it  shall  fold  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  stamp  oxjMjsed  but  provent  any  person 
from  seeing  how  it  was  marked  without  unfolding  it.  The  KKKJtor  shall  then  hand  the 
ballot  to  the  Deputy  Returning  Officer  who  in  the  presence  of  the  Elector  and  ScrutintHJi-s, 
shall  without  oi>euing  it,  drop  the  ballot  ii^to  the  ballot-box  which  must  be  made  of  some 
incombustible  material, 
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11.  When  the  jk)11  is  closed  the  Deputy  Returning  Officei*  shall  unlock  the 
biillot-box  and  count  the  nunilwr  of  votes  cast  for  each  candidate.  (1).  After  the 
ballots  are  counted  they  shall  \>e  plaot-d  in  the  ballot-l>ox  together  with  a  declaration  signed 
by  the  Dej)uty  ll<'turning  Officer,  and  the  Scrutineer  of  each  candidate  as  to  the  number 
of  votes  cast  for  each.  (2).  The  Deputy  Returning  Officer  shall  then  give  a  similar  state- 
ment to  each  Scrutineer.  (3).  Tlie  ballot-box  shall  then  be  securely  locked  and  sealed. 
It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Deputy  Returning  Officer  to  take  the  ballot-box  to  the 
Returning  Officer  for  the  Electoral  Division. 

12.  The  Returning  Officer  on  receivins:  all  the  ballot-boxes  for  the  Electoral 
Di'ision  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  scrutineers  appointed  under  the  provisions 
of  (1),  or  of  the  candidates  themselves,  break  the  seals,  unlock  the  ballot-boxes  and 
proceed  to  count  the  ballots  cast  for  each  candidate.  (1).  When  all  are  counted 
the  Returning  Officer  shall  write  a  statement  of  the  result,  said  statement  to 
contain  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  candidate,  together  with  the  names  of 
those  to  wliom  they  were  to  be  transferred  as  provided  by  sections  15,  16,  and  17.  (2). 
The  form  of  statement  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

Electoral  Division  of  (Date) 

Result  of  Election  held  on  the  for  the  Election  of  members  to  the 

Parliament  of  Canada.     I,  R.  O.  for  the  E.  D.  of  do 

solemnly  declare  the  following  is  a  true  statement  of  the  votes  cast  on  the  above-mentioned 
date. 


Names  of  Candidate 


No.  of  votes 
cast    for    him. 


The  name  or  names  of 
Candidates  to  whom  they 
are  to  be  counted  if  the 
original  candidate  does  not 
receive  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  votes  cast  in  the  E. 
D.  either  originally  or  by 
ti-ansference. 


No.  of  votes 
to  be  counted 
to  each. 


and  so   on   till  all    the   result   is   given. 

Signed 


Returning  Officer. 


Names  of  witnesses,  who  are  to  be  the  candidates  or  their  agents. 

(3).  This  declaration  must  be  made  before  a  legally  qualified  m.agistrate  or  J.  P.  (4). 
This  declaration  must  be  deposited  in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  Court  for  the 
Electoral  Division,  and  a  certified  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  High  Court  of 
Election  by  the  Returning  Officer  within  three  days  thereafter. 

13.  Should  there  be  any  ballots  marked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  meaning 
of  the  voter  doubtful  or  if  the  scrutineers  cannot  agree  as  to  the  candidate  in  whose  favor 
it  should  be  counted,  the  Returning  Officer  shall  not  count  such  ballots  to  any  candidate, 
but  shall  make  a  note  of  the  fact  on  the  declaration  mentioned  in  Sec.  12,  Sub.  Sec.  (1.)  and 
shall  send  all  such  ballots  to  the  High  Court  of  Election  with  such  declaration. 

14.  The  Secretary  on  receipt  of  the  returns  from  every  Electoral  Division  shall  lay 
them  before  the  High  Court  of  Election  who  shall  then  j)roceed  to  ascertain  the  candidates 
elected  together  with  the  voting  power  of  each  :  this  will  be  accomplished  in  the  following 
manner  ; — The  Electoral  Divisions  will  be  taken  in  alphabetical  order.  The  name  of  the 
candidate  or  candidates  who  have  received  20  per  cent,  or  over,  of  the  total  vote  polled  in 
their  resi>ective  Electoral  Divisions,  will  be  placed  on  a  schedule  as  el'^cted,  together  with 
the  number  of  votes  i)olled  for  each  candidate  so  elected. 

1.').  The  candidates  who  mi\y  have  failetl  to  receive  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  votes 
j)olled  in  their  respective  Electoral  Divisions  will  then  be  considered  in  the  same  order  of 
divisions.  Any  candidate  who  can  make  up  with  the  assistance  of  the  votes  transferred  to 
him  frouj  other  candidates  who  failed  to  receive  the  required  20  per  cent,  or  number  of 
votes  e<jualling  20  i)er  cent,  shall  Iw  placed  on  the  schedule  as  elected,  together  with  the 
number  of  votes,  either  original  or  transferred,  cast  for  him. 

16.  Should  two  cindidates  who  failed  to  receive  the  20  jwr  cent,  quota  be  mutually 
mentioned  as  the  alternative  of  each  other  on  their  resjMsctive  ballots,  the  votes  shall  be 
counted  to  whichever  candidate  received  the  highest  number  of  original  votes. 
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1 7.  If  any  candidate  is  unable  to  secure  a  number  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote  cast  in  his  Electoral  Division,  either  by  transference  or  otherwise,  he  shall  be 
considered  to  have  failed  of  Election,  and  the  votes  cast  for  him  shall  be  counted  to  the 
candidate  or  candidates  mentioned  as  alternativo,  and  if  the  alternative  ia  not  elected  they 
shall  be  counted  to  his  alternative  and  so  on  till  they  are  disposed  of  to  a  candidate  elected. 

18.  The  total  number  of  votes  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  members  elected  after  the 
final  apportionment,  under  the  preceding  section  shall  be  their  voting  power  in  Parliament 

19.  Each  candidate  elected  shall  be  furnished  by  the  High  Court  of  Election  with  a 
certificate  of  such  election  and  the  number  of  votes  received  by  him,  which  will  be  entered 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  member's 
voting  power  in  Parliament. 

20.  All  sums  received  under  the  provisions  of  Sec.  8,  Sub-sec.  (3),  shall  l)e  returned  to 
the  candidates  depositing  them,  unless  any  candidate  failed  to  receive  a  number  of  votes 
equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  his  Electoral  Division,  in  which  case  the 
amount  deposited  by  him  shall  be  forfeited  t«  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 

21.  In  all  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons  each  member  shall  vote  the  number  of 
votes  credited  to  him,  and  the  side  on  any  division  which  has  the  highest  aggregate  numVter 
of  votes  shall  be  considered  a  majority  of  the  House. 

22.  The  membera  shall  be  elected  for  two  years. 

23.  Any  vacancies  through  death  shall  not  be  filled  unless  the  Electoral  Division 
would  be  entirely  unrepresented  and  the  next  General  El^'Cfons  are  moi-e  than  six  months 
distant,  and  a  session  of  Parliament  is  to  be  held  between  the  election  of  a  successor  and 
the  General  Election,  in  which  case  a  writ  will  l>e  issued.  (1).  All  bye-elections  shall  be 
held  under  the  i>ro visions  of  sec.  8,  10,  11,  and  12,  and  thirty  days  after  the  issuance  of 
the  writ.  (2).  The  Returning  Officer  shall  send  the  declaration  of  result  of  election, 
direct  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  candidate  polling  the  highest  vote 
shall  take  his  seat  in  the  House  and  vote  according  to  the  number  of  votes  received  by  him. 

24.  All  the  expenses  sustained  by  officials,  candidates  and  members  in  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  reimburaed  to  them  by  the  Government  on  the 
validity  of  the  claim  being  proven. 

25.  The  members  of  Parliament  shall  be  paid  whatever  indemnity  for  their  services 
Parliament  may  by  law  direct. 

Amendment  to  Sec.  8. 

Should  only  one  nomination  be  received  under  the  provisions  of  Sec.  8,  the  Returning 
Officer  shall  declare  said  candidate  elected,  and  his  vote  in  the  House  shall  be  half  the 
total  voting  {wwer  of  that  Division. 

Spero  Melioba. 


CANADIAN    HOME    RULE  AND  AMENDMENTS 

THERETO. 

In  8ugges*^ing  a  system  of  government  tlmt  will  give  to  the  people  of  Canada  equal 
representation  and  offer  a  feasible  substitute  for  the  present  system  of  party  government, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  the  principles  of  the  present  system  and  glance  at  its  origin 
and  the  results  that  have  accrued  to  nations  by  which  it  has  been  adopted. 

Party  government  seems  to  have  arisen  in  England  during  the  reign  of  William  III., 
and  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  it  is  found  as  a  settled  system  of  government  in  that 
country.  England  emerging  from  semi-dcspotLsm  gladly  turned  to  party  government  as 
a  system  promising  a  measure  of  freedom  never  before  enjoyed,  and  a  remedy  for  many 
evils  she  was  then  enduring.  Other  nations  seem  to  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
England  in  this  respect,  until  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  have  framed  their 
schemes  of  government  more  or  less  on  the  principles  of  "  Party  Rule ; "  but  in  these 
latter  days  the  system  has  become  corrupt — it  has  shackled  the  people  it  was  intended  to 
free,  and  is  now  the  dangerous  cause  of  an  injurious  effect.  As  a  cure  for  the  evils  it  was 
intended  to  remedy  it  has  lost  its  efficacy,  and  as  it  has  outlasted  its  day  of  usefulness  it 
must  at  no  distant  day  give  place  to  new  methods.  England  and  Canada  are  not  alone  a 
prey  to  political  corruption ;  both  compare  favorably  with  other  nations  in  this  respect. 
In  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia,  the  exposures  that  from  time  to  time  take  place, 
demonstrate  but  too  clearly  that  party  government  has  fostered  in  spite  of  the  formidable 
power  vested  in  the  executive  of  those  countries,  a  spirit  of  corruption  that  imperatively 
demands  the  sternest  measures  for  its  suppression  and  the  protection  of  the  people.  If  we 
turn  to  the  great  republic  that  borders  our  southern  frontier  we  will  perceive  a  similar 
condition  of  affairs.  A  recent  writer  on  this  subject  says  : — •"  By  electing  to  office  through 
the  agency  of  party  organizations,  and  subjecting  to  the  domination  of  such  organizations, 
and  to  the  temptations  to  bribery  and  corruption,  great  numbers  of  politicians  of  pliable 
consciences  and  easy  virtue  and  many  of  bad  or  doubtful  character,  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  all  the  dejjartments  of  the  national,  state,  and  city  governments,  and  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  public  service  have  been  more  or  less  corrupted."  In  every  direction, 
wherever  we  may  turn,  the  pernicious  influence  of  party  government  manifests  itself. 
Speaking  of  our  Afri  an  colonies  Lord  Wolseley  writing  in  March,  1886,  says: — "The 
squabbles  between  party  politicians  in  South  Africa,  who  are  more  intent  upon  personal 
aggrandizement  than  the  good  of  the  people  have  hitherto  prevented  the  adoption  of  any 
good  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  that  vast  country."  Turning  again  to  Canada  we  find 
that  government  by  party  is  not  and  cannot  be  compatible  with  government  for  the  people, 
and  this  fact  has  been  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  past,  and  is  written  on  many  pages  of 
Canadian  history.  The  principle  upon  which  party  government  is  organized  is  antagonistic 
to  government  by  and  for  the  people.  The  interests  of  party  take  precedence  of  the 
people's  interests,  and  the  identity  of  the  nominally  responsible  minister  is  absorbed  in  the 
personality  of  the  party  leader.  The  party  leader  is  maintained  in  office  by  the  party 
combination,  and  the  functions,  authority  and  patronage  of  the  office  are  apj)lied  to  secur- 
ing a  party  majority  in  the  country  or  in  parliament.  Under  no  other  system  possible  in 
Canada  at  the  present  day,  could  such  tiaussactions  have  taken  place  as  those  that  have 
within  the  past  two  years  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament  and  the  several  Royal 
Commissions  ]  and  the  notorious  exjienditure  of  money  for  the  unavowed  purpose  of 
influencing  the  retura  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  in  exchange  for  their 
seats  were  expected  to  give  an  undeviating  support  to  the  party  interests,  is  not  so  much  a 
circumstance  to  entail  blame  upon  individuals  as  to  call  down  pnqualified  condemnation  on 
a  system  that  rendera  such  tactics  available.  In  the  diffei-ent  constituencies  of  Canada  we 
have  party  organizations,  clubs,  and  conventions,  under  party  leadera  suhisidized  directly 
or  indii-ectly  by  the  party  government  for  party  iiur|X)ses,  dividing  the  people  politically 
and  socially  into  hostile  camps.  We  have  an  ;u  I'ay  of  party  managei-s,  supporters,  and 
iiangera-on,  to  whom  contracts  must  be  given  at  extravagant  rates,  timber  limits  and 
crown  lands  sold  at  a  nominal  price,  an  army  of  incompetent  jjersons  on  whom  positions 
of  emolument  must  be  conferred  in  reward  for  party  services  ;  and  the  same  principles 
[lervatUng  as  they  do  almost  every  branch  of  the  public  service,  offer  to  our  contemplation 
the  lamentable  spectacle  of  onr  public  affaii's  year  after  year  being  carried  on  in  a  manner 
that  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  day,  by  any  memter  of  the  administration  in  the 
conduct  of  his  private  business.     The  advocates  of  party  government   may  contend  that 
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the  ahuRCs  incideutiil  to  the  system  are  not  proj)erIy  chargoaltlo  to  the  principles  of  the 
system  ;  Itiit  sndi  contention  is  erroneons  as  tlie  almscs  are  inherent  in  tlie  system  and 
generate?  and  fesUsr  in  it.  P(n-st>nal  ambition  and  aggrandizement — the  motives  of  tlie 
ahuses — form  tlie  very  life  and  essence  of  the  system,  and  the  most  strenuous  0|)itosition 
that  will  ever  he  (^tiered  to  tiie  rectification  of  Parliament  will  cMiiaaate  from  those  whose 
schemes  of  personal  atlvancemcnt  an<l  aggrandizement  are  most  seriously  menaced. 

In  order  to  devise  a  feasible  scheme  as  a  substitute  for  party  government  let  it  be  con- 
sidered what  results  it  is  intended  to  attain. 

Fii-st. — Tlie  Franchise  law  must  be  amended  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  peojile  of 
Canada  e(pial  representation,  so  far  sis  it  is  possible  that  such  a  result  can  be  |)ractically 
obtained. 

Seccmd. — The  pjlcction  law  must  be  entirely  reconstructed  so  as  to  adapt  its  provisions 
to  the  amended  franchise  law,  and  to  simjilify  the  present  elaborate  procedure  with  a  view 
to  efficiency  and  economy. 

Third. — Parliament  must  lie  so  rectified  as  to  place  the  members  thereof  in  a  position 
of  complete  independence  and  secure  their  jiermanent  emancipation  from  party  rule. 

Fourth. — The  otficial    positions  held   by  the   ministers  of  the  government  must  l)e 
liolished,   and  their  functions  tran.sferred  to  a  grou[>  of  departments  constituted  in  an 
unchangeable  formation  as  coi])orate  bodies. 

In  constructing  a  system  that  will  secure  to  the  people  of  Canada  ec|u:d  repre- 
sentation, it  must  be  liorne  in  mind  that  we  are  working  on  a  line  that  has  anarchy  at  the 
one  extremity  and  desjiotism  at  the  other,  and  that  a  strong  administration  effectively 
responsible  to  the  peo])le  will  only  be  attain- ..  '>y  selecting  a  medium  betwc^en  the  two 
extremes.  Care  must  be  taken  on  the  one  hand  ot  to  weaken  and  cripple  the  executive 
by  unduly  increasing  the  jiowei-s  and  functions  o  the  deliberative  body,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  same  caution  niu.st  be  exercised  to  avoid  strengthening  the  administrative  body 
by  surrendering  the  rights  of  the  jieople.  In  more  than  one  instance  nations  on  reaching  the 
limits  of  endurance  at  the  one  extreme,  have  been  driven  to  the  other.  The  autocracy 
of  Louis  XVI.  was  followed  by  the  revolution  which  represented  anarchy  in  a  brutal  and 
unreasoning  form.  The  anarchy  of  re[)ublican  France  gave  place  to  the  dc^spotism  of 
Bonajiarte,  to  be  succeeded  at  last  by  the  constituiional  government  under  a  legitimate 
monarchy.  In  England  during  the  latter  days  of  the  commonwealth  under  the  (larlia- 
mentary  rule,  the  military  anarchy  that  followe<l  unpon  the  death  of  Cromwell  prepared 
the  way  for  the  reaction  that  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  a  despotism 
finally  superseded  by  a  constitutional  government  under  William  and  Mary.  The  danger 
of  autocracy  with  us  has  passed  away  and  it  is  only  the  despotism  of  party  government 
that  we  have  to  fear,  while  from  many  causes  the  danger  from  anarchy  and  socialism  is 
vastly  increased.  The  monarchies  of  Europe  tardily  acknowledged  the  principle  that  the 
king  i-eigned  but  the  administration  governed — the  principle  to  be  recognized  in  the  future 
is  that  the  king  may  reign,  but  the  people  shall  rule.  Under  such  a  principle  the  danger 
from  anarchy  and  socialism  is  in  no  wise  reduced,  but  may  readily  be  vastly  increased  by  a 
system  embracing  unlimited  or  univei-sal  sufJVage ;  and  yet  in  constructing  a  system  of 
representation  applicable  to  the  Dominion  of  Canatla  the  principle  of  universal  suffrag"^ 
must  be  kept  in  view  as  no  system  intended  to  still  further  extfMid  the  already  liberal 
provisions  of  the  law  can  be  framed  without  embracing  that  jninciple.  The  present 
franchise  law  extending  as  it  does  to  those  possessing  a  mere  nominal  property  quali  ication, 
to  qualification  V>y  income,  to  fishermen,  and  to  farmers"  and  owners'  sons,  so  clo.sely 
apjiroaches  the  [)rinciple  of  univer.sal  suffrage,  as  to  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to  suggest  a 
moi-e  liberal  measure  without  removing  all  limitations.  And  yet  certain  limitations  ai'e 
imperatively  necessary,  for  without  them  the  parliamentary  representation  would  Vie  largely 
controlled  b}'  the  anarchist  and  socialist  element  and  cease  to  re[)resent  the  cajiital,  the 
property,  and  the  industry  of  the  nation. 

The  scheme  now  submitted  for  consideration  recognizes  this  position,  ami  admits  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  subject  to  certain  disqualifications.  The  right  to  vote  is 
limited  to  all  British  ^xbiects,  either  by  birth  or  naturalization  who  have  been  residents  in 
Canada  for  one  year — are  of  the  age  of  21  yeais,  and  can  read  and  write  in  their  native 
language.  The  exceptions  consist  of  five  cla.'3es,  women  under  coverture,  aliens,  panjiers, 
persons  of  ua.sound  mind  and  persons  twice  convicted  of  felony. 

In  limiting  the  franchise  to  British  subjects  of  full  age  the  provisions  of  the  present 
franchise  law  are  followed,  and  as  to  the  limitation  to  persons  resident  in  the  Dominion 
for  a  gi^  en  period  ami  possessed  of  some  education,  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  urged, 
while  much  can  be  suggested  in  its  favor.  Some  educational  (pialification  must  of  necessity 
be  required  of  an  electoral  body  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  imjwrtant  privilege  of  di.scrim- 
iaatiug  between  a  beneficial  and  an  injurious  policy.    The  right  to  so  discriminate  is  based  on 
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the  fact,  tliat  tlie  f;oner;vl  jiolicy  of  tho  country  is  l>orn  of  its  intornal  nccnssitios,  its  foroiji;!! 
ri'lations  an<l  its  tinaiicial,  coinincrcial,  and  gooj^rapliical  conilitions,  and  no  matter  wliat 
political  party  may  hold  the  n^ins  of  power,  they  anj  largely  controlled  by  such  general 
jKilicy,  and  any  essential  deviation  from  that  jwlicy  will  ultimately  involve  the  country  in 
disaster.  Hence,  we  find  that  no  matter  what  j)eculiar  lines  of  jK)licy  one  party  or  the 
other  may  hold  out  to  the  people,  those  jieculiar  lines  must  he  totally  or  partially  aban- 
doned, altered  or  varied  if  inconsist<nit  with  the  [Kjlicy  of  the  nation,  and  the  latt4»r 
faithfully  and  intelligently  pursued  if  a  successful  administration  of  public  affairs  is  to  be 
exjHJcted.  The  policy  of  the  country  (in  contradistinction  to  party  policy)  is  the  j)olicyof 
the  people  and  should  be  initiated  by  the  jieople  who  constitute  the  source  from  whence 
the  legislative  authority  is  derived,  otherwise  each  elector  would  not  have  due  weight  in 
the  government  ot  the  country.  The  policy  of  a  party  government  is  the  ])olicy  of  the 
leadei-s  of  the  majority  only,  and  may  be  initiated  and  carried  into  effect  without  th(?  con- 
sent, approbation  or  knowledge  of  the  people,  unless  indeed  they  have  apjiealcd  to  the 
electors  on  the  policy  previous  to  its  adoption.  If  not  it  must  be  ratified  or  comleinned  by 
parliament  at  some  subsequent  time  as  circumstances  and  results  may  warrant,  and  if  the 
policy  should  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  no  redress  is  within  the 
power  of  the  people  except  the  removal  of  the  party  from  otlice  which  has  more  than  once 
Iwen  found  an  impracticable  remedy  when  the  government  has  been  safelj'  entrenched  behind 
the  votes  of  a  partisan  majority.  But  a  policy  conceived  among  the  people,  discussed  on 
the  public  platform,  debated  in  parliament,  and  finally  repudiated  or  made  law,  as  the  case 
might  be,  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  serve  the  necessities  of 
the  country,  without  any  regard  to  the  sj)ecial  refjuirements  of  any  i)arty  or  faction.  The 
limitation  to  pei-sons  i-esident  in  Canada  for  one  year  will  practically  exclude  no  one  whose 
interests  and  sympathies  aie  identical  with  those  of  our  people,  and  will  be  found  a 
necessaiy  pi'eca.ition — for  situated  as  we  are  adjoining  a  colossal  and  {)opulou8  foreign 
state — we  would  be  open  to  the  danger  of  having  at  the  polls  a  class  of  votei"s — who, 
although  resident  beyond  our  frontiers — would  yet  claim  the  rights  of  electors  as  nominal 
British  Subjects,  but  whose  want  of  pei-sonal  interest  in  our  prosjierity  .and  knowledge  of 
our  affaii-s,  would  render  them  open  to  corrupt  influence,  and  a  dangerous  element  in  the 
hands  of  ambitious  or  unscrupulous  men.  Aliens,  paupers,  and  pei-sons  of  unsound  mind 
are  exceptions  recognized  by  the  franchise  law  at  the  present  time,  and  the  same  arguments 
that  weighed  with  the  legislature  in  framing  that  law  must  equally  apply  to  the  same 
exceptions  now  suggested.  The  admi.ssion  of  women  to  vote  can  hardly  be  discussed  with- 
out entering  on  the  question  of  "  Womens'  Rights  ;"  but  their  right  to  vote  cannot  be 
consistently  ignored  without  dej)arting  fiom  the  principle  of  univei-sal  suffrage  ;  l)ut  the 
exception  of  women  under  coverture  is  undoubtedly  advisable,  because  the  interests  of 
husband  and  wife  being  mutual  a  double  vote  would  practically  be  conferred  on  one 
person. 

The  franchise  law  m  i  mended  would  confer  on  the  whole  people  of  Canada  the  right 
to  vote  subject  to  the  above  exceptions  which  is  the  fii-st  step  towards  securing  equal 
representation  in  parliament. 

The  election  law  must  be  amended  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  procedure  from  the 
complicated  machinery  that  at  present  exists,  created  j)artly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
fraud  at  elections,  and  partly  in  order  to  secure  some  practical  advantage  to  the  party  in 
power,  and  it  should  also  be  amended  with  a  view  to  greater  economy,  which  the  abolition 
of  property  qualification  would  render  both  practicable  and  advisable.  All  matters 
connected  with  the  repre.sentation  of  the  peoi)le  in  parliament  ought  to  Vje  brought  into 
closer  relationship  witli  the  people  and  to  a  greater  extent  confided  to  their  care  and 
management ;  therefore  the  scheme  suggested  imposes  upon  the  municipal  authorities  of 
each  electoral  district  a  large  share  of  the  work  at  the  electoral  contests.  Tiie  municipal 
authorities  being  directly  elected  by  the  local  electors  are  in  syni|)atliy  with  them,  and 
conversant  with  their  local  interests,  and  requirements,  and  would  offer  a  better  guarantee 
to  the  country  that  the  electoral  contests  would  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  ti-iie 
intent  and  spirit  of  the  law,  than  would  be  the  ca.se,  were  the  proceedings  left  to  tho 
manipulation  of  nominees  of  the  government  who  would  more  likely  look  to  the  interests 
of  the  government  than  to  securing  a  free  and  independent  expression  of  public  opinion. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea  it  is  suggested  that  the  municipal  council  of  eveiy 
electoral  district  should  cause  the  sworn  as.sessoi-s  of  each  polling  district  to  annually 
prepare  a  schedule  of  the  names,  ages,  residence  and  nationality  of  every  qualified  voter 
in  the  polling  district,  a  work  that  could  be  easily  and  effectually  aocomplished  by  sucli 
a.ssesso.-s  at  the  time  they  assess  the  real  and  poi-sonal  property  in  the  district,  as  they  are 
su))postd  to  go,  and  generally  do  go,  from  house  to  house  and  farm  to  farm  for  such 
purpose.     The  Municipal  Council  would  also  be  required  to  appoint  a  Recorder  of  Votei-s 
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for  each  polling  district  to  whom  the  schedule  so  prei)ai"ed  by  the  assessors  would  be 
delivered,  and  who  would  enter  the  siinio  in  a  register  to  lie  provided  for  that  purpose 
open  for  public  inspection  and  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  The  election  of 
delegates  to  the  Electoral  Chaml)er  would  be  conducted  by  the  Recorder  of  Voters  in  each 
polling  district,  subject  to  the  revision  if  necessary  of  the  Municipal  Council ;  and  the 
Wardens  of  the  Counties,  aiid  Mayors  of  the  Towns  and  Cities,  constituting  electoral 
districts  would  be  ex-ofBcio  returning  officers  at  every  parliamentary  election.  This 
method  would  reduce  the  expense  of  each  election  to  the  smallest  amount  consistent  with 
the  efficient  i)erformance  of  the  work  required,  and  as  the  cost  would  become  a  municipal, 
instead  of  a  national  charge,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  most  simple  fom,  the  best  results 
might  be  expected  from  an  economical  point  of  view.  As  the  system  of  voting  at  present 
in  ojieration  would  Ije  found  unsuitable  in  dealing  with  so  numerous  an  electoral  body  as 
any  scheme  of  univei-sal  suffrage  would  enfranchise,  it  is  proposed,  that  the  direct  vote  of 
the  electors  should  be  polled  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that  ado|)ted  at  municipal 
elections,  and  confined  to  the  election  of  local  delegates  to  represent  the  several  polling 
districts  of  the  constituency,  at  the  sessions  of  the  Electoral  Chamber.  The  limitation  of 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people  to  the  election  of  their  local  delegates  would  be  advisable  for 
a  further  reason,  that  it  would  go  far  to  prevent  such  a  combination  by  party  organizations 
as  would  materially  influence  the  ultimate  rasult  of  the  election,  and  the  delegates  being 
presidents  of  the  |>olling  district,  socially  and  politically  known  to  the  votera  of  the  district, 
would   be  selected  ixs  presumaldy  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  and  interests  of  the  people. 

No  system  whereby  the  whole  people  of  Canada  would  have  equal  representation  can 
be  conceived,  even  theoretically,  if  it  is  defined  to  mei'.n  th<i  representation  of  each  and 
eveiy  individual  elector  and  his  private  and  peculiar  op tnioi.s  on  each  and  every  subject, 
nor  can  election  by  the  majority  be  avoided  until  all  per  ons  can  be  brought  to  think  alike, 
and  no  practicable  system  can  be  suggested  to  give  both  the  majority  and  minority  due 
weight  in  the  government  of  the  country ;  unless  equal  representation  is  defined  to  mean 
the  repre.sesentation  of  the  social,  commercial  and  political  interests  of  the  people,  instead 
of  the  i)eculiar  opinions  of  the  individual  voter.  One  voter  at  an  election  might  give  the 
preference  to  a  particular  candidate  because  he  belonged  to  the  same  religious  denomination, 
and  two  othei-s  vote  for  the  successful  candidate  because  he  advocated  the  true  interests  of 
the  country  ;  yet  the  first  voter  would  be  in  the  minority  because  his  preferential  candidate 
had  not  been  elected,  but  would  be  in  the  majority  because  his  true  interests  would  be 
rej)resented.  It  seems  clear  that  election  by  lot  would  fail  to  practically  solve  the  problem, 
as  the  lot  might  fall,  and  frequently  would  fall  to  the  candidate  who  represented  the 
minority  and  then  the  majority  would  be  disfranchised  ;  but  nevertheless  it  has  been 
partially  adopted  in  the  present  scheme  in  the  event  of  a  tie. 

A3  an  approximate  solution  of  this  problem,  it  is  proposed  that  the  local  delegates 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  Chamber  should  nominate  such  candidates  as  they  consider 
tit  and  proper  persons  to  represent  the  constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  exceed- 
ing one  for  each  polling  district,  and  the  names  of  such  candidates  would  be  entered 
on  the  record  of  the  proceedings.  A  ballot  for  the  whole  number  of  candidates 
would  then  be  taken — and  after  the  ballots  for  each  have  been  counted,  the  name  of  the 
candidate  having  received  the  lowest  number  of  votes  would  be  struck  from  the  list  of 
nanii^s  on  the  Record.  A  ballot  would  then  be  taken  for  second  choice,  and  the  ballots 
counted,  and  the  name  with  the  lowest  number  struck  out  as  before — and  so  the  balloting 
would  continue  until  the  requisite  number  of  candidates  alone  remained  on  the  Record 
who  would  be  declared  duly  elected. 

By  this  system — in  theory — those  whose  names  were  struck  com  the  record — not 
having  obtained  a  unanimous  vote — would  have  ceased  to  be  candidates,  while  those  that 
remained  on  the  i-ecord  would  be  unanimously  elected  as  there  would  then  be  no  candidate 
remaining  in  opposition  to  them.  Practically,  although  the  individual  preferences  of  the 
delegates  were  not  represented  by  the  election  of  the  successful  candidate,  yet  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  inteiests  of  the  country — through  the  election  of  the  successful  candidates 
— would  be  secured.  In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  occurring  l)etween  two  candidates, 
the  two  delegates  who  had  made  the  respective  nominations  would  decide  by  lot  which  of 
the  two  names  should  be  struck  from  the  Record. 

Parliament  is  supposed  to  be  summoned  for  delibemtion  by  the  sovereign  at  any 
time  or  place  their  presence  may  be  required.  In  early  ages  we  find  the  kings  of  England 
commanding  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  to  meet  in  council  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  loyal  towns  and  cities  of  the  realm  were  called  upon  to  send  burgesses  to  represent 
their  several  boroughs  in  parliament.  The  towns  and  cities  had  obtained  many  important 
privileges, and  immunities  from  successive  sovereigns,  who  distrusting  the  loyalty  and 
sincerity  of  the  nobilty,  sought  to  obtain  through  the  burgesses  and  commons,  the  means 
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of  op]K>sing  thfi  encrnaclunonts  of  tho  groat  factions,  and  to  aocnre  j>ocnniary  support  for 
tho  tottoriiif^  tluoiie  ;  among  other  piivilogos  gr!int<!<l  to  tin'  towns  ami  citios  was  immnnity 
from  fixation, — otlior  tlian  tlie  farm-rent  of  tho  l)oroiigh, — excpjit  liy  tlieir  own  free 
consent.  Hence  tiie  necessity  for  tlieir  re|)i-esent)vtion  in  parliament ;  and  the  meml>ers  of 
the  community  who  were  chosen  to  i-epres'-nt  tlio  borough,  were  selectetl  for  their  ability 
to  watch  over  and  guard  the  interests  of  their  S|)ecial  ioodity.  The  i-epresentatives  of 
tho  |)eople  in  parliament  at  the  present  day  have  a  wider  range  of  duties  to  perform,  ami 
national  and  foreign  qticstious  to  decide  ;  but  it  must  not  l>e  forgotten  that  the  obligation 
to  watch  over  and  guard  the  interests  of  their  special  localities  binds  them  as  stmngly  to- 
day as  it  did  when  fii-st  the  burgesses  of  England  gathered  in  the  halls  at  Westminster, 
although  local  interests  ought  to  give  way  to  class  interests,  and  class  interests  to  national. 
To  enable  the  represenUitives  of  tho  j>eople  to  faithfully  fullil  their  obligations,  and  to 
deal  with  the  interests  of  their  resi)ective  localities,  and  the  national,  the  foi-eign  and  the 
financial  questions  that  affect  the  j)rospority  of  the  country,  they  must  be  jtlaced  in  a  ])osi 
tion  of  absolute  iiidejwndence,  free  from  any  influence,  interference  or  coercion  that  miglit 
tend  to  control  their  actions;  and  protected  from  all  criticism  and  animadversion  upon  the 
couise  they  miglit  think  proper  to  pursue.  By  so  protecting  the  membei-s  of  the  Housts 
of  Commons  and  rendering  parliament  no  longer  the  arena  of  party  strife,  and  the  path 
to  individual  aggrandizement,  a  class  of  re|U'esentativo3  would  be  attracted  to  the  public 
service,  pati'iots  and  statesmen  in  the  bi'st  i\cce[)tatiou  of  the  term,  who  having  no 
views  of  peraonal  ambition  to  serve  would,  for  the  love  of  country  seek  only  the  welfare 
and  pros[)erity  of  the  [)eoi)le.  This  result  can  be  accomplished  in  no  way  exce[)t  by  the 
adoption  by  parliament  of  a  system  of  secret  voting,  and  therefore  the  scheme  now 
suggested  embraces  the  extension  of  the  vote  by  ballot  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Hoiise 
of  Commons. 

The  adoption  by  parliament  of  secret  voting  would  doubtless  meet  with  nuich 
opposition,  but  it  would  likewise  meet  with  the  ajiprobatiou  of  the  l)est  and  most  honoriible 
cliuss  of  our  jKjliticians,  because  it  wouM  operate  as  a  complete  emancipation  of  the 
meml>ei's  of  the  House  from  subserviency  to  party  rule,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
uif'ml)ei"S  of  the  House  have  frequently  found  themselves  much  embarrassed  by  their 
obligation  to  sui^irort  the  party  measures  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  personal  opinions  and  the 
interests  of  their  constituents.  This  was  exemplified  during  the  pas.sage  of  the  late  Act  to 
readjust  the  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  discussions  on  the  tariffs 
All  religious  and  temperance  questions,  are  fruitful  in  examples  of  the  equivocal  jMisition 
members  are  forced  to  assume,  when  the  party  i)olicy  clashes  with  their  conscientious 
convictions,  whereas  if  the  votes  of  the  House  were  taken  by  ballot  instead  of  iu  the 
present  form,  those  members  would  be  at  liberty  to  vote  according  to  their  own  judgment 
imtrammelled  by  any  consideration  as  to  the  effect  their  vote  might  have  on  the  i)arty 
supremacy,  for  with  secret  voting  party  government  would  be  at  an  end.  Secret  voting 
would  also  curtail  the  debates  to  no  inconsiderable  extent.  At  piesent  the  long  and 
useless  discussions  that  daily  take  place  in  parliament  are  largely  attributable  to  the  fact,. 
that  membera  feel  themselves  bound  to  find  some  apologetic  or  fictitious  reason  for 
sui)porting  the  party  measures  in  »'-  ''  '■  '"^  '  anifest  wishes  of  those  they  profess  to 
represent.     By  secret  vot'njr  ^  '(^   find  expression  in  the  House 

to  an  extent  that  could  be  _,  .  rliament  would  be  placed  in 

a  position  to  deal  with  many  vital  questions  in  a  i..     .  ,vchable  by  the  best  form  of 

puity  government.  The  question  of  reci[)rocal  traf'j  so  es^,  ial  to  some  of  the  provinces 
would  be  dealt  with,  the  question  of  prohibition  would  be  decided  upon  its  meriis.  The 
labor  question  containing  two  antagonistic  elements — Capital  holding  to  its  vested  rights, 
and  labor  proclaiming  in  no  uncertain  tone  its  undisputable  right  to  fair  pay  for  hard 
work — all  these  questions,  and  others  as  important  would  call  for  settlement,  but  never 
can  they  be  sati.sfactorily  settled  under  a  party  government.  But  under  such  a 
representative  government  as  the  secret  voting  would  create,  screened  by  the  ballot  from 
intimidation,  importunity  and  coercion,  these  questions  and  others  as  conflicting  would  be 
dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  many  of  the  difficulties  to  disappear,  and  the 
comjdications  incidental  to  the  present  situation  would  be  so  adjusted  as  to  effect  an  equitable 
and  feasible  solution  of  these  apparently  insolvable  problems.  Is  it  not  a  lamentable 
sight  to  behold,  almost  one  half  the  members  of  the  House — some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
Canada — occupying  a  position  woi-se  than  useless,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder 
degraded  into  human  machinery  for  keeping  a  dozen  or  more  men  in  office,  bolstering  up 
the  i)olicy  and  schemes  of  the  office  holdei-s,  while  those  in  oj>position  waste  their  breath 
in  ineffectual  protestations  1  Such  a  sight  would  no  longer  dishearten  the  people,  were 
secret  voting  adopted  as  the  |)enal  clauses  emltodied  in  the  present  scheme,  would  [)rotect 
the  membei-8  from  the  influence  of  corrupt  men  and  tho  freedom  and  independence  thus 
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secured  to  the  n-presentiitives,  would  fill  the  seats  of  the  House  with  honest,  able  and  dis- 
interested |K)litieians  and  enable  tluMu  to  work  effectively  and  harmoniously  in  the  interests 
of  the  country.  That  those  results  would  naturally  follow  tin;  adoption  of  the  [leiial 
clauses  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  disj)ute,  because  so  long  as  there  remained  one  member 
of  the  House  wlio  a<lhered  to  the  principle  rei)resented  by  those  clauses,  it  would  be  a 
hazardous  matter  for  any  combination  of  members  to  attempt  a  violation  or  an  eviision  of 
the  law.  Such  a  clause  may  be  ridiculed  for  making  it  penal  to  simply  ask  a  mend)er 
how  he  intended  to  vot€>,  but  such  a  tjuestion — simple  though  it  might  be — would  pave  the 
way  for  other  questions,  and  as  it  is  the  object  of  the  clause  to  prevent  any  attem[)t  what- 
ever being  made — directly  or  indirectly — to  tamper  with  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  most  effective  way  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  view  is  the  adoption  of 
such  a  clause.  Besides  the  i)enal  clause  is  not  inttnided  in  anywise  to  limit  or  restrict  the 
free  discussion  of  all  questions  and  issues  during  the  parliamentary  debates.  It  is  also 
considered  advisable  that  the  duration  of  each  parliament  should  be  limited  to  three  yeai-s, 
as  it  is  important  that  a  frequent  appeal  to  the  people  should  be  compwlsory. 

In  the  present  government  of  Canada  we  have  a  certain  number  of  ministers 
supposed  to  be  the  advisers  of  the  crown  -a  harmless  fiction  as  they  generally  act  for  the 
crown  on  their  own  responsibility.  Actually  they  are  the  heads  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  pui)lic  service,  and  holding  as  they  generally  do  the  same  political  opinions 
anil  having  the  same  party  interests,  they  endeavour  to  conduct  the  business  of  their 
respective  departments  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  combined  administration. 
Although  they  are  res|)onsible  to  pai'liament  as  a  ministerial  body,  yet  parliament  has 
little  or  no  control  over  them  as  far  as  relates  to  their  official  functions.  The  department  is 
merely  the  bureau  of  the  minister,  and  he  is  autocratic  in  the  management  of  the  busiuess 
of  the  country  so  far  as  it  concerns  his  particular  department.  The  officials  of  the 
de})artment  are  meiely  the  servants  of  the  minister;  and  the  contracts,  j)erquisites  and 
emoluments  in  its  gift,  foini  the  patronage  of  the  minister  and  his  party.  The  ministry 
as  a  body  owe  their  position  to  the  party  they  belong  to,  and  the  leadere  of  the  party 
althougli  they  may  not  be  either  in  the  ministry  or  in  parliament  are  practicallj'  supreme 
rulers  of  the  country  so  long  as  their  party  has  a  majority  in  the  House.  The  minister 
are  supposed  to  be  res[)onsible  to  parliament  for  their  official  acts,  but  in  reality  they  ai-e 
responsible  to  no  one  so  long  as  their  majority  can  be  maintained.  When  that  majority  from 
any  cause  has  Ijeen  reduced  to  a  minority  the  ministry  is  forced  to  resign  their  position, 
and  another  party  government  take  control  of  the  depai-tments,  with  a  different  policy  and 
liferent  opinions  and  interests.  Such  changes  of  administration  cannot  fail  to  disturb 
the  working  of  dei)artments  so  constituted,  and  to  oi>erate  injuriously  on  the  business  of 
the  country. 

By  abolishing  the  system  of  party  rnle  through  the  adoption  of  secret  voting  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  government  organised  as  at  present  would  be  ineffective,  and  as  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  cripple  the  executive  in  oiiler  to  extend  the  power  of  the  people,  a 
different  system  nnist  be  found  adapted  to  the  different  formation  of  the  representative 
body.  By  the  scheme  now  [)roposed  each  department  would  bo  constituteil  a  corporate 
Iwdy,  under  the  jiresidency  of  a  "  Director  General  "  who  would  be  appointed  by,  and  be 
directly  responsible  to  parliament.  He  would  have  no  seat  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons, 
but  would  be  retpiired  to  connnunicate  with  and  report  to  pai'liament  on  all  occisions 
when  necessary.  The  departments  so  constituted  would  have  an  unchangeable  for  jti 
and  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  piesent  ministers  of  the  ^.own 
in  permanent  ti'uure.  The  House  of  Commons  would  elect  by  ballot  three  of  its  members 
for  each  dei>artnient,  to  be  calUnl  Councillors  of  State  who  would  hold  otlice  during  the 
l>leasiu'e  of  paiiiament,  and  those  members  so  elected  would  constitute  tin!  executive 
cotmcil.  The  functions  of  thc!  Councillors  of  State  would  be  to  represent  their  respective 
de]mrtments  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  exercise  an  advisory  superintendence  over 
the  business  management,  but  without  any  controlling  j)owcr — to  advise  the  Executive 
Council  as  to  the  poltcy  adopted  iiy  jiarliament,  and  to  communicate  to  parliament  the 
acts,  opinions,  and  iwlicy  of  the  Executive  Council.  To  connnunicate  to  the  res])cctive 
tiepartment.s  the  views  ami  recjuirements  of  the  executive  and  to  pcrfoini  the  duties  and 
services  now  jterformed  by  members  of  the  Pi  ivy  Council.  The  Dinctor  CSenoral  and 
officials  of  eacli  department  as  a  corjwrate  body  would  have  control  of  the  internal 
economy  and  business  affaiis  of  the  department  subject  to  the  supervision  of  parliament. 
They  would  submit  to  parliament  the  necessary  estiniati>s,  make  returns  of  ex]HMiditurn 
and  n  ceipts,  and  perform  the  same  dutii^s  and  services  now  pei-formed  by  the  minister  of 
the  crown  and  other  officials  in  rolation  to  the  aflairs  of  the  department.  One  Councillor 
of  Stat«  for  each   deiwrtmeut   would   retii-e  each   parliamentary   year,  and  it   would   Ite 
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competent  for  parliament  by  vote  to  remove  at  any  time  co".ncilloi"s  or  officials  from  their 
position  if  it  was  consitlerecl  advisable  so  to  do,  and  elect  or  ap|X)int  others  in  their  place 

The  members  of  the  S*^  "vte  would  be  elected  for  life  by  the  House  of  Comraoiis. 
They  would  have  no  original  legislative  jurisdiction  and  would  have  no  control  over  the 
proceedings  or  acts  of  parliament.  They  would  jmssess  judicial  powers  so  far  as  such 
powera  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  countiy  and  the  people. 
All  subjects  for  parliamentary  enquiry,  anil  matters  at  present  referable  under  Royal 
Commission,  would  be  submitted  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  their 
inquisitoi'ial  jurisdiction,  and  questions  of  foreign  and  international  policy  would  when 
necessary  be  referred  to  them  for  deliberation  and  advice. 

The  Executive  Council  would  combine  the  functions  and  powera  of  the  piesent 
Cabinet  and  Privy  Council  and  would  consist  of  the  three  Councillors  of  State  for  each 
de|)artment,  and  three  members  to  be  apjiointed  by  tlie  Governor  General  who  would  be 
called  Secretaries  of  State,  but  who  would  have  no  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Governor  General  would  be  ex-officio  president  of  the  Council,  and  a  vice  president  would 
be  elected  by  parliament  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  He  would  represent  the  Executive 
Coimcil  in  parliament  and  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  in  the  absence  of 
tiie  Governor  General.  It  may  be  urged  that  with  an  Executive  Council  so  constituted, 
composed  perhaps  of  members  holding  different  opinions,  representing  diffisrent  classes  and 
advocating  different  lines  of  policy,  a  degree  of  friction  and  misunderstanding  would 
inevitably  arise  in  the  administrative  body,  seriously  embarnissing  the  affaii-s  of  the  country'. 
But  among  other  examples  that  can  be  foiuid  we  have  that  of  the  Irish  Synod  as  organized 
since  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  composed  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  where 
" it  was  resolved  from  the  fii-st  to  keep  the  administration  of  its  affaiis  clear  of  nil  party, 
religious,  social  or  political  differences,  and  for  all  to  labour  for  the  common  good  on  tlie 
acknowledged  principle,  that  if  a  member  was  able  to  do  good  service  no  question  was  to 
\>e  i-aised  as  to  what  part  he  had  taken  in  the  debates  of  the  Synod  or  what  politics  he 
had  professed  outside  the  House."  If  Ireland  could  produce  men  capable  of  enunciating 
and  carrying  into  effect  such  principles,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  Canada  could 
do  likewise. 

In  the  pi-esent  limited  space  it  is  impossible  to  follow  this  scheme  through  all  its 
ramifications  and  details.  Much  would  perhaps  have  to  be  changed  before  anytliing 
approiicliing  prefection  was  attained,  l)ut  as  its  defects  became  apparent  under  the  critical 
itualysis  of  tliose  versed  in  the  political  science,  and  the  ex|)erience  of  parliament  brought 
to  bear  upon  its  defects,  a  more  perfect  system  would  \>e  obtained.  But  nevertheless  tlie 
scheme  iis  presented  suggests  a  system  based  on  universal  suffrage — an  electorate  represented 
hy  a  delegate  botly  in  close  sympathy  with  the  people  exercising  the  electoral  franchise  free 
from  bribery  and  corruption,  for  the  purjwse  of  creating  a  parliament  composed  of  able, 
honest  and  reprcsontitive  men.  It  suggests  a  parliament  emancipated  from  party  rule, 
factional  strife,  intimidation  and  ministerial  control,  through  the  adoption  of  an  effective 
system  of  secret  voting.  It  suggests  a  senate'  invested  with  judicial,  inipiisitorial  and 
advisory  jurisdiction,  whase  dignity  and  independence  is  secured  by  membei-ship  for  life. 
It  places  the  dei)artment8  of  the  public  service  l)eyond  the  influence  of  jKjiitical  changes  and 
the  executive  in  harmony  with  the  representatives  of  the  people,  without  in  any  way 
decreasing  the  iKJwei-s  and  authority  of  the  Crown.  Any  scheme,  in  any  degree  calculated 
to  attain  these  results  might  well  occupy  the  attention  of  Canadian  politicians. 

"Canadian  Home  Rule  and  a-mrndments  thereto." 

ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  ELECTORAL  FRANCHISE  AND  THK 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Part  I. — Qualification  of  Voters. 

I.  All  British  subjects  either  by  birth  or  naturaliaition  who  have  l>eeii  resi<lent8  in 
I'aiiada  for  one  year  and  art*  of  the  age  of  21  years,  and  can  read  and  write  in  their  native 
language  shall  bo  entitled  to  vote— except — 

(a).  Women  under  coverture. 

(/>).    Aliens. 

(<;).   Paupers. 

{(i).   PcrMoriH  of  uiiHUund  mind. 

(e),   Pei"Huns  twice  convictotJ  of  any  iMdictahlc  ulfuiice. 
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2.  Municipal  Councils  shall  appoint  a  Recorder  of  Voters  in  each  Polling  District. 

3.  The  Municipal  Assessors  in  each  Polling  District  shall  at  the  time  of  making  the 
annual  property  assessment  enter  on  the  Koil  the  name,  age,  occupation,  nationality,  and 
place  of  residence,  of  those  jwrsons  who  are  qualified  to  vote  and  deliver  to  the  Recorder 
of  Voters  on  or  Ijefore  the  1st  day  of  January  in  each  year  a  certified  list  of  the  same. 

4.  The  Recorder  of  Votei-s  shall  register  such  list  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  such  register  to  be  open  for  public  ins[)eetion  at  all  convenient  times. 

5.  The  register  of  voters  shall  be  o{)en  from  the  2nd  day  of  January  until  the  lat 
day  of  Febi-uary  in  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  revision. 

6.  No  i>erson  shall  vote  unless  their  name  shall  have  been  registered  in  the  register 
of  voters. 

Procedure  at  Elections. 

7.  All  jiersons  offeiing  for  election  as  delegates  to  the  Electoral  Chamber  shall  l)e 
nominated  in  writing  to  be  filed  with  the  Recorder  of  Voters  of  the  Polling  District  six 
days  before  the  election. 

8.  Three  Delegates  shall  be  elected  for  each  Polling  District 

9.  A  Poll  to  be  held  if  demanded. 

10.  Voting  for  Delegu^^/es  to  be  by  Ballot. 

11.  The  Recorder  of  Voteis  in  each  Polling  District  shall  certify  to  the  Electoral 
Returning  Oflacer  the  election  of  the  several  Delegates. 

12.  Any  candidate  for  election  as  delegate,  or  the  agent  of  any  such  candidate,  or  any 
person  on  his  or  their  behalf,  who  shall  canvass,  solicit,  or  require,  any  voter  or  elector  for 
any  vote  influence  or  support  in  or  for  any  matter  or  thing  relating  to  such  election,  shall 
be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  l)e  construed  to  limit,  or  restrict,  the  open  and  fi-ee  liscussion  by  tlie 
electora  of  all  matiera  appeitaining  to  any  election,  or  relating  to  any  political  question  or 
issue. 

13.  In  the  event  of  death  or  disability  of  any  Delegate  a  Municipal  Councillor  of  the 
same  Polling  District  shall  l>e  selected  as  a  substitate. 

The  Electoral   Chamber. 

14.  The  Wardens  of  Counties,  and  Mayoi"s  of  Towns,  and  Cities,  constituting  the 
electoral  districts,  shall  be  ex-otRcio  Electoral  Returning  Oificei-s  at  Parliamentary  elections. 

15.  The  Writ  of  Election  to  be  sent  to  Returning  Officer. 

16.  Returning  Officer  to  notify  the  Delegates  sis  to  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
sessions  of  the  Electoral  ChamV)er. 

17.  The  Returning  Officer  shall  preside  at  the  sessions  of  the  Electoral  Chamber  but 
shall  not  vot«. 

1 8.  Each  Delegate  present  may  nominate  one  candidate,  not  to  exceed  one  for  each 
polling  district. 

19.  The  names  of  the  candidates  nominated  shall  be  enteretl  on  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  order  of  their  nomination. 

20.  The  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Electoral  Chamber  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Returning  Officer. 

21.  A  vote  of  the  Delegates  pivsent  shall  be  taken  for  first  choice  of  candidate. 

22.  The  vote  of  the  Delegates  shall   be  taken  by  Ballot. 

23.  The  vote  so  taken  shall  lie  counted  l>y  the  Returning  Officer  and  four  tellere,  and 
entered  on  the  record  of  tile  proceeding's. 

24.  The  name  of  the  candidate  having  the  lowest  number  of  votes  shall  be  struck 
from  the  reconl  of  the  proceedings  by  the  Returning  Officer,  and  in  the  event  of  an 
equality  of  votes  l)etwe<'n  the  two  candidates  having  the  lowest  number  of  votes,  the  name 
to  be  struck  from  the  Hccurd  shall  be  decided  by  lot  dniwn  by  the  Delegates  who  made 
the  re8|KH!tive  nominations. 

25.  The  voting  shall  In-  continued  and  the  names  of  tho  candidates  having  the  lowest 
numlier  of  votfss  siiall  be  struck  fiom  the  record  of  tiie  proceedings  in  manner  afore 
aaid,  until  the  names  of  no  moi-e  tiuin  tho  re(juisit<j  nund)er  of  candidat«w  remain  on  tho 
record,  then  the  Elet;torrtl  Chainl>er  shal'  Im3  dissolved,  and  the  successful  candidates 
dechirtHl  elected  to  represent  the  Kloctoial   District  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

2f).  The  Ktturning  Ollicer  shall  make  tho  Return  of  tho  Writ  of  Election  to  the 
Clerk  of  tlie  Executive  Council. 

27.  During  the  siwsions  of  tiio  EhHitoiHl  Chauilier  it  shall  Ui  hiwfid  for  any  Delegat- 
to  address  the  meuibers  then  of,  setting  forth  tho  opinions,  views,  ai-guments,  aud  pruiciple^. 
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relating  to  all  political  matters  and  things  at  issue  before  the  public,  provided  that  the 
proceedings  thereof  are  not  thereby  unreasonably  interrupted  or  delayed,  but  no  Delegate 
shall  either  o[)enly  or  secretly  ask,  canvass,  or  solicit,  any  other  Delegate  for  any  vote, 
influence,  or  support,  for  or  on  Viehalf  of  any  candidate  under  a  i)eualty  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Court. 

28.  Whosoever  enquires  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  pereon  qualified  to  vote  in 
any  electoral  district,  or  who  by  any  means  or  device  whatsoever,  attempts  to  ascertain  how 
or  in  what  manner  or  for  whom  any  such  pei-son  shall  have  voted  at  any  election,  or  how 
or  in  what  manner  or  for  whom  such  pei-son  shall  intend  to  vote  at  any  election,  shall  be 
liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

29.  Any  Returning  Officer,  Recorder  of  Voters,  or  other  official,  apjjointed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  who  in  discharging  the  iunctions  of  his  office  shall  do  any  act, 
matter,  or  thing,  which  he,  or  they  ought  not  to  do,  or  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  do 
any  act,  matter,  or  thing,  which  he  or  they  ouglit  to  do,  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a 
jieualty  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

30.  Violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  tried  by  the  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  in  and  for  the  County  constituting  the  electoial  district  where  the  offence 
was  committed,  sitting  as  a  criminal  Court. 

31.  All  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  fii-st  part  of 
this  Act  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  Municipality  consituting  the  electoral  district. 

Part  II. — Representation  is  the  House  of  Commons. 

32.  No  person  directly  or  indirectly,  alone,  or  with  any  other,  by  himself,  or  by  the 
interjiosition  of  finy  trustee,  or  third  party,  holding  or  enjoying  or  executing  any  contract 
or  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  with  or  for  the  Government  of  Canada,  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown,  or  with  or  for  the  Government  of  any  foreign  state,  or  holding  any  office,  com- 
mission, or  employment,  jjermanent,  or  temporary  in  the  service  of  the  Govem'nent  of 
Canada,  or  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  state,  or  at  the  nomination  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
Government  of  Canada,  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  shall  sit 
or  vote  therein,  and  the  election  of  any  such  j)erson  shall  \>e  null  and  void.  But  tiiis  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  by  reason  of  his  being  an  officer  in  the  Iun)erial  military 
service,  or  Canadian  militia,  or  a  shareholiler  in  any  incorparated  Railway,  Banking,  or 
other  company  having  contracts  with  tiie  Governments  aforesaid. 

33.  No  member  of  a  Provincial  Legislature,  or  officer  of  a  Provincial  Government, 
shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  shall  sit  oi-  vote  therein  and 
the  election  of  any  such  person  shall  be  null  and  void. 

34.  Penalty  for  sitting  and  votinij;  in  the  House  of  Commons  if  not  eligible. 

35.  As  to  the  resignation  or  diath  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

36.  All  voting  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  by  Ballot. 

37.  During  the  sessions  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  member 
to  address  the  membera  thereof  regarding  his  oi)inions,  views,  arguments,  and  principles 
touching  all  or  any  political  matter  and  thing,  in  question,  or  at  issue,  provided  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  are  not  tliereby  unreasonably  interrupted  or  delayed,  but  no 
member  shall  either  o|>eniy  or  secretly  canvass,  or  solicit  any  other  member  for  any  vote, 
influence,  or  support,  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  niotion,  resolution,  act,  matter  or  thing, 
under  a  j)enalty  on  conviction  at  the  discretion  of  tiie  Court. 

38.  Any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  directly  or  indirectly  enquires  of 
any  other  meml)er  or  who  by  any  means  or  device  whatsoever  attempts  to  ascertain  how  or  in 
what  manner  any  vote  in  Parliament  has  been  given  or  how  or  in  wiiat  manner  any  such 
member  shall  intend  to  vote,  shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Court. 

39.  Any  mqjnber  of  the  House  of  Commons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  forever  disipialitied  from  sittiii-  ind  voting  in  Parliament,  or  from  holding 
any  office  under  the  Government  of  Canada. 

40.  All  oxftenses  iiicuri-ed  in  airrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  second  part  of 
this  Act,  and  the  indemnity  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  |»aid  by 
the  De|)artment  of  Finance. 

41.  Each  Parliament  to  continue  for  three  years. 

Part  III. — Govbrnment  of    Canada. 

42.  On  and  after  thi;  passing  of  tliis  Act  the  offices  of  Secrataiy  of  State,  KugiHtrar 
General  of  Canada  and  Deputy  Registrar  bhal!  be  alwlishud. 
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43.  The  House  of  Commons  shall  ajipoint  a  Director  Geneml  of  the  Department  of 
State,  who  shall  hold  office  during  tlie  pleasure  of  Parliament. 

44.  On  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  powers,  duties  and  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Sttite,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Registrar  General  of  Canada,  and  Deputy 
Registrar  (ieneral,  shall  be  vested  in  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Director  General 
thereof,  the  several  officials  of  the  said  Department,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  be, 
and  are  herebv  constituted  a  body  corporate  and  shall  be  called  the  Dejjartment  of  State 

45.  On  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  offices  of  Minister  of  Finance,  Receiver 
General,  Dejmty  A'^inister  of  Finance,  and  Deputy  Receiver  General,  shall  be  abolished. 

40.  The  House  of  Commons  shall  appoint  by  Ballot  a  Director  General  of  the 
Department  of  Finance,  who  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  Parliament. 

47.  On  and  after  the  pas.sing  of  this  Act  the  jwwers,  duties,  and  functions  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Deputy  Minister  of  Finance,  Receiver  General,  Deputy  Receiver 
General,  and  Treasury  Board,  shall  be  vested  in  the  De|)artment  of  Finance,  and  the 
Director  General  thereof,  the  several  officials  of  the  .said  Department  and  their  successora 
in  office,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  constituted  'a  body  corporate  and  shall  be  called  the 
Department  of  Finance. 

48.  The  Department  of  Finai  ■  shall  have  the  supervision,  control  and  direction,  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  financial  affiiirs,  public  accounts,  re\  enue  and  ex|)enditure  of 
Canada,  which  are  not  or  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  by  law  assigned  to  any  other  Depart- 
ment and  such  other  duties  as  shall  or  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  assigned  to  it  by 
Parliament. 

49.  Offices  of  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  Deputy  Minister,  abolished  and  duties 
and  powers  vested  in  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

50.  Director  General  to  be  appointed  liy  Ballot. 

51.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  constituted  a  body  corporate. 

52.  Offices  of  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Deputy  Minister  of  Marine,  and 
Deputy  Minister  of  Fisheries,  abc  lished,  and  duties  and  powers,  vested  in  Dei)aitment  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

53.  Director  General  to  be  appointed  by  Ballot. 

54.  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  constituted  a  body  corporate. 

55.  Offices  of  Minister  of  Customs,  Commissioner,  Assistant,  and  Controller,  abolished, 
and  duties,  and  powers  vested  in  Department  of  Customs. 

56.  Department  of  Customs  constituted  a  body  corporate. 

57.  Offices  of  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue,  Deputy  Minister,  Commissioner,  and 
Inspector,  abolished,  and  duties,  and  powers  vested  in  Department  of  Inland  Revenue. 

58.  Director  General  to  lye  ap|iointcd   by  Ballot. 

59.  Department  of  Inland  Revenue  constituteil  a  body  corporate. 

60.  Offices  of  Post  Master  General,  Deimty  Post  Master  (Jenural,  and  Chief  Inspector, 
abolished,  and  duties  and  jMjwers  vested  in  Department  of   Postal  Service. 

(il.   Director  General  to  be  appointed   by  Ballot. 

62.    Department  of  Postal  Service  constituted  a  body  corporate. 

6.S.  Offices  of  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Deputy  Minister,  Secretary,  Chief  Engineer, 
and  Chief  Architect,  abolished,  and  duties  and  powers  vested  in  Department  of  Public 
Works. 

*)4.   Dii-ector  General  to  be  appointed  by  Ballot. 

05.   Dei>artment  of  Public  Works  constituted  a  body  corporate. 

66.  Offices  of  Minister  of  Railways,  and  Canals,  Deiiuty  Minister,  Secrebiry,  and 
Chief  Engineer,  abolished,  and  duties  and  jiowers  vested  in  Department  of  Riiilways  and 
Canals. 

67.  Director  General  to  be  appointed  by  Ballot. 

68.  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals  constituted  a  body  corporate. 

69.  Offices  of  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  abolished,  ami  duties,  and  jwweis 
vestetl  in  Department  of  Public   Defence. 

70.  Director  General  to  l)e  app<)iiit(Hl  by  Ballot. 

71.  Department  of  Public  Defence  constituted  a  Ixxly  corporate. 

72.  Offices  of  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice,  alnjlished,  and 
duties  and  powei's  vested  in  Department  of  Justice. 

73.  Director  General  to  be  appointed  by  Ballot. 

74.  Do|>artment  of  Ju;  tice  constitut<'d  a  itody  corponite. 

75.  OUici  s  of  Miuistcr  of  interior.  Deputy  Minister,  and  Su|M'iint«^ndeiit  of  Indian 
Ailairs,  alH)lished,  and  <luti(;s,  and  powers  vttsted  in  Department  of  Interior. 

70.    Director  tSem  ral  to  bo  appoinUnl  liy  Haliot. 

77.   Department  of  Interior  constitut<jd  a  IhhIv  corporato. 
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78.  The  Director  General  of  each  Department  shall  annually  transmit  to  Parliament 
within  15  days  after  the  meeting  thereof,  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  transactions,  and 
affairs,  of  the  Department  during  the  year  next  preceding,  and  supply  all  such  further 
and  other  information  relating  thereto,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required. 

79.  The  House  of  Commons  shall  appoint  by  Ballot  three  members  thereof  to  be  the 
Parliamentary  representatives  of  each  Department  and  who  shall  be  designated  Councillors 
of  State. 

80.  The  duties  and  functions  of  the  Councillor  of  State  shalUbe, — 

{a).  To  represent  each  of  the  several  Departments  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

(6).  To  supervise  the  management,  and  general  affaire  of  tiie  several  Departments, 
and  to  rei)ort  thereon  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  which  all  controlling  power  shall  be 
vested. 

(c).  To  represent  the  several  Departments  in  the  Executive  Council,  and  to  cause  to 
be  carried  into  effect  through  the  medium  of  the  Department,  the  orders  and  requirements 
of  the  Executive  Council,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 

(d).  To  perform  the  duties  and  services  now  performed  by  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  Cabinet,  so  far  as  they  are  not  required  to  be  otherwise  performed,  and  to 
perform  such  other  duties,  and  services,  as  shall,  or  may,  be,  from  time  to  time  assigned  to 
them  by  Parliament. 

(e).  One  Councillor  of  State  for  each  Department  shall  retire  from  office  each  year  in 
the  order  of  their  appointment,  and  another  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  member  so  retiring. 

81.  The  Executive  Council  shall  consist  of  the  tin-ee  Councillors  of  State  for  each 
incoiporated  Department,  three  Secretaries  of  State  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the 
Governor  General,  and  a  Vice  President  of  the  Council  to  be  api)ointeJ  by  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Ballot,  and  who  siiall  hold  office  during  the  plesisui-e  of  Parliament. 

82.  The  Governor  General  shall  be  ex-officio  President  of  the  Council. 

83.  Tiie  Secretaries  of  State  shall  not  be  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  of 
the  Senate  of  Canada. 

84.  The  Executive  Council  shall  perform  the  .same  duties,  and  have  the  same  powers, 
as  are  now  vested  in  tiie  Minister  of  the  Crown,  Cabinet  and  Privy  Council,  in  so  far  as 
such  duties  shall  not  be  otherwise  assigned  and  shall  be  in  all  matters  and  things  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament. 

85.  One  Councillor  of  State  (or  each  Department,  two  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the 
President,  or  Vice  President  of  the  K.xecutive  Council,  shall  foi  in  a  quorum  thereof. 

86.  All  meml>ers  of  the  Senate  of  Canada,  holding  such  appointment  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  continue  to  hold  such  appointment  during  life,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  that  have  heretofore  governed  such  appointments,  but  all  future 
ap))ointments  to  the  said  Senate  shall  be  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  by  Ballot,  and 
shall   be  sulject  to  the  like  qualifications  and  conditions. 

87.  After  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no  Bill  or  Act  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Senate  after  the  same  shall  have  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Senate  shall  have  no  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  annul  any  Act,  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

88.  The  House  of  Commons  may  refer  any  Act,  Bill,  or  Measure,  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration  before  such  Act,  Bill,  or  Measure,  shall  have  been  passed,  and  the  Senate 
shall  report  thereon  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

89.  The  Senate  of  Canada  shall  have  the  power  and  authority  to  inquire  into,  ami 
adjudicate,  upon  all  matters  and  things  now  referable  uiuler  Royal  Commission,  and  shall 
ii'port  thereon  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

90.  The  Senate  of  Canada  shall  have  the  same  powei-s  and  authority  as  are  now  vested 
in  the  Official  Arbitrator,  and  all  other  i»owei-s  and  functions  as  are  now  vested  in  the 
Senate,  except  such  as  are  otherwise  a-ssigned,  and  shall  |)erform  all  such  other  duties  and 
services  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  that  Parliament  may,  from  time  to  time  require. 

91.  All  Acts,  Sections,  and  parts  of  Acts,  inconsistent  with  this  Act  are  hereby 
re^»ealed. 

"Canadian    Homk  Rule  and  Amendments  Thereto." 


"PER  ASPERAM  AD  ASTRA." 

A  consideration  of  the  remedy  for  any  disorder  involves  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  disorder.  The  character  of  the  remedy  is  of  necessity  conditioned  on  and  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  disease.  Any  system  therefore  which  may  be  submitted  for 
the  reform  of  the  method  of  electoral  repi-esentation  must  be  determined  in  its  form  and 
nature  by  the  nature  of  the  necessity  of  which  it  is  bom.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that 
this  essay  which  forms  a  preface  and  exposition  of  a  system  for  the  rectification  of  I'epre- 
sentation  and  parliament  must  concern  itself  with  an  inquiiy  into  the  nature  of  the  disorder 
it  professes  to  rectify. 

The  questions  which  this  essay'professes  to  answer  therefore  may  briefly  be  stated 
as  follows — 

(1).  What  are  the  functions  of  a  complete  repre.sentative  system  1 

(2).  In  what  particulars  and  to  what  degree  does  the  existing  system  full  short  of  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted  ? 

(3).  To  what  causes  are  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  system  due? 

(4).  By  what  means  can  these  deficiencies  be  rectified  ] 

As  the  system  of  electing  repres3ntatives  has  its  origin  in  the  nature  and  necessities 
of  representative  government,  it  is  evident  that  a  clear  imderstanding  of  the  purpose  and 
functions  of  such  a  system  involves  an  underetanding  of  the  nature  and  theory  of  repre- 
sentative government  itself.  So  soon  as  the  people  of  a  country  acquire  the  right  to 
govern  themselves  the  question  at  once  arises : — in  what  way  should  they  do  so  1  The 
first  method  that  suggests  itself  and  the  one  most  consistent  with  the  pi'incipie  of  popular 
government  is  that  the  people  of  the  nation  should  meet  together,  deliberate  on  all 
measures  affecting  their  common  interest,  and  after  a  discussion  in  which  each  man  has  a 
voice  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  which  each  man  has  a  vote.  Accordingly,  to  realize  comjJetely 
the  theory  of  jxjpular  self-government,  the  electoi's  would  require  to  meet  in  national  con- 
vocation, and  debate  and  determine  as  a  people  all  matters  of  public  import. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  nation  of  any  large  proportions  it  would  be  imjwssible  for  the 
people  to  adopt  this  ideal  system  of  self-government.  It  would  be  practically  impossible 
for  all  the  citizens  to  meet  together  in  a  niiiss,  and  even  if  such  a  possibility  were  admitted 
it  would  be  equally  impossible  for  them  after  having  met  to  deliberate,  debate,  and  arive  at  a 
peaceful  and  harmonious  conclusion  on  the  innuuierable  matters  of  public  interest. 

If  the  people  cannot  meet  in  a  mass  to  transact  their  common  affairs  they  must 
evidently  adopt  some  other  means  of  self-government  and  this  method  mu.st  be  that  which 
is  most  closely  consistent  with  the  ideal  but  impossible  system  of  self-government  ert  masse. 
They  cannot  act  in  a  body,  therefore  they  must  act  through  representatives.  Representative 
government  therefore  has  its  origin  in  the  theoretical  impossibility  of  popular  or  democratic 
government.  It  is  a  compromise  between  the  theory  and  practice  of  jKjpular  government. 
It  is  a  concession  of  the  ideal  torni  to  the  real.  It  is  not  the  best  imaginable  but  it  is  the 
best  possible  system  of  popular  self-government.  The  first  essential  representative 
government  therefore  is  that  it  should  be  popular  government — that  it  should  realize  as 
far  as  possible  that  ideal  form  in  which  the  people  manage  the  affaira  of  the  people.  It 
must  be  consistent  with  the  logic  of  the  democratic  principle.  If  it  cannot  bring  about  an 
assembly  of  the  people  in  pei-son,  it  must  bring  them  together  in  spirit.  It  must  be  the 
nation  in  miniature,  a  small  typical  representative  nation.  The  Legislature,  (which  is  the 
name  by  which  the  representatives  are  known  collectively)  must  be  the  microcosm  of  the 
people.  It  should  be  the  tyi)e  of  which  the  nation  is  the  prototyj>e.  It  should  be  the 
essence,  the  concentrated  spirit,  the  miniature  personality,  the  i)erfect  mirror  of  the  nation. 
There  should  be  no  party  of  any  strength,  no  sentiment  of  any  power,  no  principle  of  any 
vitality  in  the  country  which  was  not  also  present  in  parliament  in  a  strength  profiortioned 
to  its  strength  in  the  nation.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order  for  parliament  to  attain  this 
ideal  chamcter — to  be  perfectly  representative  of  the  |)eople— it  is  necessary  for  every 
member  to  be  perfectly  rejaesentative  of  his  constituency,  to  embody  in  his  pa.liamentary 
{)ersonality  the  salient  characteristics  of  all  his  constituents,  to  be  a  tyyie  of  the  collective 
character  of  those  he  represents.  It  would  be  necessary  ti)at  in  him  his  constituents 
should  be  seen,  through  him  they  should  speak,  and  that  his  political  j)era(mality  should 
consist  of  ingredients  contributed  by  the  units  of  whicli  he  is  theoretically  the  aggregate, 
and  these  ingredients  should  be  grouped  in  his  nature  in  the  same  precise  and  |)erfect 
proportion  that  they  exist  in  his  constituency.     He  would  be  as  it  were  the  parliamentary 
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molecule,  the  elements  and  atoms  of  whose  being  are  contributed  by  the  political  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  liira ;  a  comi)osite  whose  content  consists  in  dutf  proj)ortion  of  miniature 
constituents.  This  is  the  ideal  representative  and  theoretically  he  beare  the  same  relation 
to  his  constituency  as  the  parliament  bears  to  the  nation.  He  is  the  microcosm  of  his 
constituency.  The  parliament  is  the  microcosm  of  the  nation.  A  legislature  consisting 
of  such  representatives  as  this  is  the  closest  approximation  to  the  idea  of  absolute  popular 
f^overnment. 

Unfortunately  for  the  existence  of  such  a  .system  of  re})resentative  government, 
Iiuman  nature  conflicts  with  the  conditions  essential  to  its  existence  and  stability.  Man 
is  not  a  mechanism,  and  representatives  must  b«  men.  There  is  mixed  with  the  web  and 
woof  of  human  nature  an  element  of  individuality.  The  man  is  older  than  the  repre- 
sentative and  earlier  in  the  held.  His  parhamentary  character  must  be  built  upon  the 
basis  of  his  individuality,  and  must  be  subject  to  the  re-actions  of  his  thought.  The 
electors  may  impress  their  character  upon  the  mind  of  their  representative,  but  the  mind 
precedes  the  impression,  and  colors  it  with  its  own  character,  holds  it  subject  lO  its  varying 
moods. 

The  factors  of  his  own  personality  must  enter  into  the  coun.sels  of  the  representative, 
and  exercise  if  not  a  predominant  at  least  a  determinate  influence  on  his  actions.  He  can 
never  be  an  absolute  representation  of  the  peoj)le  who  elect  him,  at  the  best  he  can 
approximate  towards  the  ideal  standard. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  representative  government  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word  does 
not  and  cannot  exist.  The  representatives  cannot  exactly  and  in  every  particular  resemble 
the  electoi-s  whom  they  represent.  They  cannot  exactly  comV>ine  in  their  persons  the 
iiimimerablo,  divei-se,  :inil  often  conflicting  opinions,  desires  and  characteristics  of  a  large 
numV^er  of  citizens.  On  several  large  issues  there  may  perhaps  be  an  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  the  constituents,  and  l)etween  them  and  their  repre.sentjitive,  but  it  will 
be  very  evident  that  this  unanimity  cannot  continue  on  the  many  other  minor  (juestions 
which  may  arise  in  j)arliamentary  debate,  or  enter  the  ar«Mia  of  public  liiscussion  after  the 
elections  are  over.  The  existing  system  of  government  in  Canada  might  be  more  properly 
described  as  responsible  than  repre.sentjitive.  Res|)onsible  government  has  its  origin  in 
the  impi'acticability  of  representative  government,  as  representative  government  hiis  its 
origin  in  the  impracticability  of  popular  government.  Theoretically  parliament  should 
exactly  and  in  every  particular  njpresent  the  people.  Pr.ictically  it  cannot  do  tiiis  bccau.se 
it  Is  composed  of  diverse  individualities  each  possessed  of  a  jiulgment,  volition,  con- 
.science  and  character  of  his  own.  But  the  riglit  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  is 
still  valid,  and  is  not  altered  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so  as  a  i)eople. 
If  the  parliament  cannot  be  made  representative  it  can  be  made  responsible.  If  the 
representatives  cannot  be  impres.sed  with  the  collective  personality  of  the  electoi-s  so  sis  to 
do  precisely  as  the  electoi-s  would  have  done  on  every  occiision,  they  can  at  lea.st  be  made 
responsible  to  the  people  for  their  acts  and  at  certain  tix(!(l  periods  be  called  upon  to 
justify  and  explain  their  parliamentary  record,  and  stand  or  fall  as  the  public  may  desire. 

From  this  b'-ief  review  of  the  theory  and  limitat  ons  of  repre.sentative  and  responsible 
go /ernment  we  >  ay  be  able  to  derive  the  purposes  of  the  system  of  electoral  representation 
which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  parliament  and  the  people.  Ho  soon  as  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  people  to  govern  by  representatives  the  question  arises, — In 
what  way  .shall  tjn^  representatives  be  chosen  J  The  answer  to  this  is — in  such  a  way  as 
will  best  conserve  the  purposes  of  representative  government.  The  purposes  of  repre- 
.sentative  government  I  have  indicated  above  and  from  a  careful  study  of  the  pur|)Oses  we 
may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  any  system  of  (Sectoral  iTpresentation  in  oider  to  be 
completely  consistent  with  them  must  pos.sess  the  following  essentials — 

(1).   It  must  enable  every  elector  to  be  repre.senteil  in  parliament. 

(2).  It  must  give  every  elector  the  right  and  opportunity  to  vote  for  whoever  he 
wishes  to  represent  him. 

(3).  It  nuist  enable  electoi"s  scattered  throughout  the  country  t  j  unite  their  votes  for 
11  couunon  candidate. 

(4).  It  nuist  ensiire  the  representation  in  parliament  of  all  classes  and  shades  of 
opinion  in  the  country,  whose  suppoi'ters  have  attained  the  numerical  strength  neces-sary 
to  entitle  their  candidate  to  a  seat. 

It  may  Ih3  .safely  said  that  no  system  of  electoral  representation  has  realized  the 
|iui])ose  f<jr  which  it  exists  if  it  lacks  any  of  tiu-  .above  essentials.  And  it  may  also  \je 
said  that  the  existing  electoral  system  lacks  not  one  but  all  of  these  essentiala  It  does 
not  enalde  every  elector  to  be  represented  in  })arliainent.  It  does  not  give  every  elector 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  man  he  desiies  to  rejiresent  him.  It  does  not  enable  electors 
scattered  throughout  the  country  to  unite  their  votes  for  a  common  candidate,  nor  does  it 
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by  any  means  ensure  representation  in  parliament  to  all  classes  and  shades  of  opinion  in 
the  community,  even  where  these  classes  or  opinions  have  attiiined  to  large  proportions, 
and  even  a  large  degree  of  public  favor. 

The  deficiencies  of  the  present  and  existing  system  of  electing  repi-esentatives  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows — 

(1).  By  it  a  very  large  number  of  the  people  do  not  obtain  representation  in  parliametn 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  majority  of  the  people  should  not  be  represented. 

(2).  It  involves  the  existence  of  constituencies,  arbitrary  electoral  districts,  for  the 
candidates  in  which  the  electors  are  forced  to  vote,  and  outside  of  which  they  are  not 
permitted  to  support  any  candidate  by  their  votes ;  and  by  this  system  of  arbitraiy 
localization  of  votes  it  prevents  citizens  and  parties  of  national  strength  by  local  weakness 
from  combining  their  votes  to  elect  a  rejjresentative. 

(3).  By  thus  weakening  the  minor  j)arties  and  interests  of  the  stiite  and  preventing 
their  representation  in  the  legislature,  it  tends  to  unduly  encour.ige  party  government  and 
divide  the  people  and  the  parliament  into  two  parties,  who  monopolize  the  House  and 
prevent  that  independence  and  originality  of  thought  which  are  essential  to  the  well-being 
and  progress  of  the  nation. 

I  shall  now  deal  briefly  with  each  of  these  defects  of  the  existing  system,  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  theii-  origin  and  their  eflFect,  and  indicate  in  what  manner  they  may 
be  rectified. 

Undei-  the  present  system  a  very  large  number  of  the  peo|ile  have  no  representatives 
in  parliament.  It  therefore  fails  to  realize  the  basic  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment, namely,  that  the  people  should  govern  the  people.  Under  the  present  system  part 
of  the  people  govern  all  the  people,  and  the  minority  have  not  even  an  opportunity  of 
sayng  in  what  way  they  should  be  governed.  Parliament  does  not  contain  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  i)eople,  but  only  the  representatives  of  a  part  of  the  people.  This  great 
blunder  is  not  due  to  any  narrowness  of  the  franchise,  nor  to  any  flaw  in  the  j)rinciple  of 
representative  government.  It  has  its  origin  simply  in  the  radical  errors  in  the  electoral 
system  by  means  of  which  representative  government  is  at  the  i)resent  time  so  ineffectually 
striving  to  realize  its  ends.  The  two  blunders  to  which  we  allude  are,  the  selection  of 
candidates  by  a  majority  vote,  and  the  existence  of  constituencies.  The  country  at 
present  is  divided  into  a  number  of  constituencies.  Each  of  these  is  entitle<i  to  a  repre- 
sentative in  parliament.  Candidates  are  nominated  and  the  one  receiving  a  majority  of 
votes  is  elected.  It  is  evident  that  in  every  constituency  tiiere  will  be  a  large  number  of 
electors  who  have  voted  for  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  and  as  these  have  no  second  vote 
they  will  have  no  representative  in  the  legislature.  If  all  the  minorities  of  the  various 
constituencies  are  combine<l  they  will  be  found  to  constitute  almost  half  of  the  po[)ulation 
of  the  country.  The  fact  that  the  combined  minorities  of  any  two  constituencies  might 
create  a  group  of  electors  numerically  as  strong  as  that  which  elected  a  representative,  is 
apparently  lost  sight  of  by  the  present  system  which  also  overlooks  the  fact  that  any  one 
group  (say  5000)  of  the  electors  are  as  much  entitled  to  a  vote  as  any  other  5000,  and 
that  their  right  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  depreciated  by  the  imposition  of  arbitrary 
lines  of  constitutional  demarkation,  dividing  the  land  into  certain  fixed  divisions 
called  constituencies.  The  elector  derives  his  right  to  vote  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  nation,  and  not  from  the  fact  that  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  any  constituency. 
He  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  nation  and  in  any  part  of  it,  and  for  any  citizen  of  it  and  to 
unite  his  vote  not  only  with  his  neighbors  but  with  hia  countrymen. 

The  system  of  representation  by  constituencies  which  in  Canada  is  borrowed  from 
England,  doubtless  had  its  genesis  and  sought  its  justification  there  in  the  existence  of 
large  landed  interests.  It  was  not  so  mvich  the  people  as  the  land  which  was  represented 
in  parliament.  It  was  considered  that  the  intei-est  of  a  citizen  in  the  state  was  j)roportioned 
to  the  amoimt  of  land  he  owned,  and  that  as  an  owner  of  part  of  the  country  he  was 
entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  legislature  which  made  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  was 
probably  this  old  English  conception  of  representation  that  caused  the  latter  to  be  based 
on  localized  constituencies  in  that  country.  The  great  reforms  of  recent  years  and  the 
great  extension  of  the  franchise  have  long  since  destroyed  the  feeling  that  representation 
should  be  based  on  land,  and  it  is  nov/  generally  conceded  that  the  true  basis  of  represeii 
tation  is  population.  But  though  the  old  principle  is  gone,  its  fruits  survive,  and  in  con 
stituencies  there  are  still  prevalent  some  relics  of  constitutional  feudalism.  The  great 
blunder  of  the  existing  system  of  representation  is  its  attempt  to  realize  the  principle  of 
representation  by  popidation  through  the  same  worn-out  and  antiquated  means  which  were 
establisHed  to  realize  the  older  and  narrower  principle  of  rej)resentation  by  land.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  an  inevitable  conflict  arises  between  the  means  and  the  end,  and  the 
end  is  only  half  effected.    Constituencies  should  be  abolished,  and  in  their  place  there  should 
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be  established  electoral  groups,  by  a  division  of  the  population.  Every  member  should  be 
required  to  get  a  certain  fixed  number  of  votes  in  order  to  be  elected,  and  the  number 
necessary  for  election  might  best  be  ascertained  by  a  division  of  the  total  number  of 
representatives  (as  fixetl  by  the  constitution)  into  the  total  number  of  electora,  and  it 
should  not  be  necessary  that  these  votes  should  come  from  any  particular  locality  as  at 
pi-esent. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  rectify  the  errors  in  the  existing  system 
which  I  have  pointed  out,  the  following  changes  are  necessary  : — 

(1).   Every  elector  sliould  have  an  0[)portunity  to  vote  for  a  successful  candidate. 

(■-).  Abolition  of  constituencies. 

(.■{).   Division  of  electors  into  electoral  groups  based  on  numbers,  not  land. 

(4).  Abolition  of  election  by  majority  vote,  and  establishment  of  a  quota  of  votes, 
which  it  svill  be  necessary  for  the  candidate  to  obtain  in  order  to  be  elected,  and  which 
would  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  electors  by  total  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

(5).  Abolition  of  localization  of  votes,  and  adoption  of  a  system  which  would  enable 
elector  to  vote  for  candidate  in  any  part  of  country. 

All  the  above  principles  are  embodied  and  harmonized  in  the  system  annexed  to  this 
essiiy.  This  system  enables  each  voter  to  continue  voting  until  he  has  voted  for  a  success- 
ful candidate ;  it  enables  him  to  cast  his  vote  for  any  candidate  he  desires  in  any  part  of 
tliij  country  ;  it  establishes  a  quota  of  votes,  and  it  preserves  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot. 

1.  Constituencies  are  abolished,  and  there  is  substituted  for  them  electoial  groups* 
The  electors  of  the  country  are  divided  (on  the  biisis  of  the  voters'  list)  into  a  number  o^ 
divisions  or  groups,  each  one  of  which  will  return  a  repi-esentative  to  jjarliament.  In  order 
to  ensure  the  election  of  any  candidate  he  must  obtain  a  definite  niiraber  of  votes  (to  be 
ascertained  by  dividing  the  number  of  votere  by  numljer  of  representatives).  Assuming 
the  total  nunibei'  of  electoi-s  in  Canada  to  be  900,000,  and  the  number  of  representatives 
300,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  canilidate  to  obtain  3,000  votes  to  be  elected. 

In  dividing  the  country  into  electoi-al  groups  the  question  naturally  arises — what 
should  be  the  numerical  strength  of  these  groups  ]  It  is  impossible  that  the  number  of 
voters  in  each  group  should  be  limited  to  the  number  essential  to  ensure  election  (3000), 
as  where  there  were  sevei'al  candidates  in  the  field  it  would  be  almost  impassible  for  either 
to  get  all  the  votes  in  the  group  which  he  would  in  that  case  require  to  do  in  order  to  be 
elected.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  electoral  group  should  contain  a  considerably 
larger  number  of  votes  than  that  necessary  to  ensure  election.  In  fact  the  nrmber  should 
1)6  sufficiently  large  as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  one  candidate  at  least  would  obtain 
3000  votes.  I  have  therefore  placed  the  number  of  electors  in  each  electoral  group  at 
tliree  times  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  ensure  election.  Thus  the  quota  for  election 
is  3000,  the  numerical  strength  of  each  electoral  group  is  9000. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  total  vote  in  the  country  is  900,000  and  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives 300,  the  quota  of  votes  essential  to  election  3000,  and  the  numerical  strength  of 
each  electoi-al  group  three  times  that  of  the  quota  or  9000,  that  the  number  of  electoral 
groups  in  which  election  can  be  held  at  one  time  will  be  only  one-third  the  total  number 
or  100.  An  election  will  therefore  be  held  in  100  electoral  groups.  In  each  of  these  one 
candidate  will  be  returned.  One-third  of  the  votes  in  each  group  will  be  satisfied,  and 
two-thirds  will  as  yet  have  no  re|)resentative.  The  total  number  of  representatives 
returned  will  be  l' 0,  (each  group  must  leturn  one  representative,  see  clause  15  of  Draft 
Bill).  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  will  be  300,000.  The  total  votes  remaining 
unrepresented  will  be  600,000. 

Just  as  the  original  electoral  grou|)s  were  formed  on  a  basis  of  900,000  electors,  now  a 
second  series  will  be  formed  on  the  minority,  unsatisfied  votes,  or  600,000  basis.  These 
electors  are  re-grouped  into  new  groups  of  9,000  each,  and  the  second  series  is  thus  formed, 
in  which  voting  takes  place  on  the  day  following  the  fii-st  election  and  in  the  same  manner. 
In  this  way  the  election  proceeds,  the  minority  or  vinsatisfied  voters  in  each  case  forming 
the  basis  of  a  new  system  of  electoral  gi-oups.  The  first  series  of  groups  will  evidently 
be  local  in  their  nature,  the  last  series  consisting  of  one  group  will  be  co-extensive  with  the 
nation.  Every  series  of  grou]»s  will  be  smaller  in  nmnbers  and  wider  in  area  than  that 
preceding  it.  Every  elector  will  continue  voting  until  he  votes  for  a  successful  candidate 
— until  he  is  represented  in  the  legislature.     (Exc.  Clause  11,  Dmft  Bill). 

The  question  will  at  once  occur  to  the  critic  of  this  system,  "  In  what  way  can  the 
unsatisfied  votes  be  ascertained  without  violating  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  I  How  will 
it  be  possible  to  know  who  is  entitled  to  vote  in  each  succeeding  series? "  Tliis  difficulty 
i-i  dealt  with  in  Clause  12  of  the  Draft  Bill. 
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The  election  cannot  conveniently  be  liekl  on  one  day  because  it  would  be  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  successful  candidate  between  each  series  in  that  case,  and  the 
votes  in  the  second  series  cannot  be  identified  until  the  name  of  the  candidate  elected  is 
known. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  gi-eat  delay  or  con- 
fusion about  this  election.  The  electoral  groiips  will  all  he  found  and  candidates  nominated 
in  each  he/ore  the  first  day  of  election.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  know  the  result  of  the 
vote  in  the  first  series  before  forming  the  second,  or  in  the  second  before  forming  the  sub- 
sequent ones ;  because  when  the  total  number  of  votes  in  each  group  is  known  and  the 
quota  is  limited,  tlie  remainder  is  known.  Only  one  third  can  vote  successfully  in  fii-st 
election.     Therefore  two-tliirds  is  the  basis  for  the  second.     See  Clause  14. 

The  one  objection  of  weight  which  I  can  conceive  as  being  urged  against  this  system 
of  electoral  re])iesentation  which  I  have  here  submitted  is,  that  it  will  prolong  the  jieriod  of 
choice — that  the  election  instead  of  being  luirried  througli  in  one  day,  as  at  present,  may 
occupy  several  days  before  it  is  completed.  It  is  a  very  debatable  question  whether  if  this 
were  so  it  would  not  be  a  merit.  There  is  nothing  meritorious  in  the  present  system  of 
rushing  through  the  election  on  one  day.  The  elections  are  held  only  once  in  five  yeai-s, 
and  the  selection  of  representatives  who  will  for  that  period  of  time  hold  the  destinies  of 
the  nation  in  their  hand,  is  not  a  matter  of  so  light  and  trivial  a  nature  as  to  be  hurried 
through  in  one  day,  but  should  rather  be  a  careful,  deliberate  proceeding  in  which  the 
merits  ot  the  various  candidates  alKl  parties  can  be  duly  and  carefully  balanced.  It  will  lie 
understood,  however,  that  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  holding  the  election  on  one  day 
under  the  new  system  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  electoi"s  are  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  second  series,  until  the  result  of  the  fii-st  election  is  known.  This  difficulty 
is  not  so  formidable  that  it  cannot  be  overcome,  a^id  I  desire  to  say  that  if  it  be  considei-ed 
a  merit  in  any  electoral  system  that  it  should  provid-^  an  expedient  for  the  selection  of  all 
the  representatives  on  one  and  the  same  day,  that  I  At  not  consider  it  impo.ssible  that  such 
an  ex])e(lient  should  be  attached  to  the  system  I  have  submitted  as  well  as  to  any  other. 
It  is  not  impo.ssible  to  conceive  of  some  ingenious  and  novel  method  of  voting,  involving  a 
multiplicity  of  liallots,  or  otherwise  by  means  of  which  this  purely  technical  objection  to 
the  new  system  could  be  overcome.  There  are,  however,  many  advantages  arising  from 
the  method  I  have  submitted  which  might  I'ender  it  I'ather  desirable  than  otherwise,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  successive  group  of  electoi'al  districts  is  wider  than 
the  other,  and  all  classes  and  shades  of  public  opinion  would  find  a  representative  in  the 
house. 

In  an  earlier  portion  of  this  thesis  I  enumerated  the  prime  essentials  of  a  complete 
S3'stem  of  electoral  representation.  It  will  be  seen  that  e  'ch  of  these  essentials  is  present 
in  tlie  system  I  have  here  submitted.  It  may  be  well  perh.ips,  in  conclusion,  to  enumerate 
these  advantages,  and  point  out  by  what  features  and  methods  of  the  new  system  each  one 
is  achieved. 

(1).  Every  elector  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  whoever  he  pleases.  Clause 
13  of  tlie  annexed  Bill  does  not  conflict  with  this  privilege,  because  though  the  elector 
may  not  find  the  representative  he  desires  in  the  first  group,  he  can  liy  voting  for  some 
1  urely  nominal  candidate  earn  the  opportunity  to  continue  voting  until  he  enters  the 
group  in  which  the  re|  resentative  he  desires  has  been  nominated  and  in  which,  on  account 
of  its  ureadth,  he  has  j..ough  supporters  to  elect  him. 

('!).  All  parties  and  chusses  or  men  having  3,000  supporters  can  obtain  a  place  in  the 
legislature.  These  supporters  need  not,  as  under  present  system,  be  all  living  together  in 
the  same  constituency,  but  may  be  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Thus  if  the 
scientists  of  Canada  desired  to  elect  a  scientist  to  the  legislature,  they  could  not  do  so  at 
pre.sent  becau.se  not  3,000  stronrr  in  any  one  constituency.  They  could  do  so  under  the 
new  system  if  they  numbered  3,000,  though  scattered  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
by  nominating  a  man  in  the  last  electorjil  group,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  nation,  or 
if  9,000  strong  they  could  nominate  candidates  in  three  electoral  groups,  each  co-extensive 
with  one-third  of  country. 

(3).  Every  class  and  shade  of  political  thought  will  be  representetl  in  parliamem 
which  will  thus  become  as  far  as  possible  the  exact  mirror  of  the  people. 

(4).  Any  man  whose  ability  has  impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  3,000  of  his  fellow 
citizens  in  the  country  can,  by  their  support,  be  elected  to  parliament,  and  thus  a  new  ami 
original  and  invaluable  element  of  genius  and  independence  will  find  its  way  into  the  leg- 
islature. • 

(f»).  Party  power  weakened  by  abolition  of  its  fortresses  the  constituencies. 
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A  BILL 

To  Reform  the  System  of  Electing  Representatives  to  the  Legislature  of 

Canada. 

(Assuming  total  number  of  voters  to  be  900,000). 

Whereas  it  ia  desirable  to  rectify  the  existing  system  of  electoral  repi-esentation,  it  is 
heieby  enacted  that  the  present  system  of  electing  representatives  from  constituencies  be 
forthwith  re[)ealed,  and  that  : — 

1.  The  membei-ship  of  the  legislature  shall  be  limited  to  300  members. 

2.  In  order  to  entitle  a  citizen  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature  it  shall  be  necessary  for 
liini  to  obtain  3,000  votes.  (A  number  ascertained  by  the  division  of  the  total  number  of 
electoi-s,  900,000,  by  the  total  number  of  members,  300). 

3.  Elections  shall  be  held  every  five  yeara. 

4.  For  the  purpo.ses  of  election  the  electoi-s  shall  be  divided  into  groups  containing  each 
9,000  electors.  The  first  series  of  these  groups  shall  be  based  on  the  voters'  lists,  will  be 
in  number  100  («ooooo)_  and  each  elector  will  be  assigned  his  group. 

5.  On  a  day  and  time  apjjointed  an  election  will  take  place  in  each  of  these  electoral 
groups,  and  the  candidate  securing  the  quota  of  3,000  votes  shall  be  declared  elected. 

6.  Not  more  than  3,000  votes  shall  be  cast  for  any  one  candidate. 

7.  The  electors  who  have  voted  for  unsuccessful  candidates  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
again  on  the  following  day,  in  the  second  series  of  electoral  groups. 

8.  On  th(!  <Iay  following  tiie  election  on  first  series  of  groups  an  election  shall  take  place 
ill  a  second  series,  to  be  arranged  as  follows :  The  minority  or  unsuccessful  voters  in  the 
first  series  (consisting  of  600,000  electors,  whose  identity  as  unsucces.sful  voters  will  be 
ascertained  by  method  in  Clause  1 2  of  this  Bill)  will  be  divided  and  re-grouped  into  a 
new  series  of  electoral  groups,  each  containing  9,000  voters.  On  the  day  following  the 
elections  in  first  series  the  election  shall  take  place  in  the  new  second  series. 

9.  The  unsuccessful  voters  in  second  series  will  be  entitled  to  vote  on  the  next  day 
in  a  third  series  of  electoral  groups,  which  third  series  will  be  formed  by  re-grouping  the 
minority  or  unsuccessful  voters  of  the  second  series  into  new  electoral  groups  consist- 
ing each  of  9,000  electoi-s. 

1 0.  The  above  system  of  election  and  x'e-grou[)ing  of  unsuccessful  voters  will  continue 
until  the  electoi-s  are  reduced  to  less  than  the  number  required  for  one  constituency  (9,000). 
The  final  electoral  group,  which  will  be  co-extensive  with  the  nation,  will  consist  of  the 
residue  of  voters,  and  if  over  3,000,  an  election  shall  take  place,  and  the  candidate  secur- 
ing 3,000  votes  be  elected.  In  case  any  candidate  should  not  secure  this  number,  the  can- 
didates having  least  number  of  votes  will  be  struck  oflf  and  election  continue  until  one 
obtains  3,000. 

1 1.  Every  elector  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  until  he  has  voted  for  a  successful  candi- 
date— with  the  exception  of  electors  contained  in  minority  less  than  3,000  in  last  group, 
mentioned  in  Clause  10. 

12.  Th%  method  of  voting  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  eleotor  on  entering  polling  booth  will  be  given  a  ballot  containing  the  names 
of  the  candidates  in  that  group.  These  names  will  be  printed  one  under  the  other  on  the 
paper,  which  will  be  perforated  between  each  name.  The  elector  will  tear  off  the  name  of 
the  candidate  for  whom  he  desires  to  vote,  and  drop  it  in  the  ballot  box,  and  retain  the 
residue  of  the  ballot. 

(6)  If  the  candidate  for  whom  he  has  voted  is  not  elected,  he  will  return  to  the  polling 
booth  the  next  day  and  present  his  old  ballot  and  receive  a  new  one,  containing  the  names 
of  candidates  in  the  second  group.  Tlte  fact  t/uit  he  is  entitled  to  vote  a  second  time,  and 
that  he  voted  unsuccessfully  the  first  time  is  proved  by  the  presence  on  his  old  ballot  paper  of 
the  name  of  (lie  successfd,  candidate.  Had  he  voted  for  the  successful  candidate,  this  name 
would  be  torn  off  the  ballot,  and  be  in  tlie  ballot  box. 

1 3.  No  elector  can  vote  in  any  series  of  the  election  unless  he  has  voted  in  those 'pre- 
ceding it. 

14.  All  the  300  electoral  groups  shall  be  clearly  outlined  and  numbered,  and  candi- 
dates nominated  in  each  before  the  first  day  of  the  election,   There  shall  be  posted  in  every 
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polling  booth  instructions  to  voteri  as  to  manner  of  voting,  and  also  a  list  of  the  alternative 
groups  in  which  the  unsuccessful  voters  in  each  divLsion  shall  cast  their  subsequent  votes. 

15.  If  no  candidate  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  necessary  quota  of  votes  (3,000) 
in  any  single  electoral  grjup,  the  names  of  the  candidates  lowest  on  the  list  shall  be  struck 
oat,  and  voting  proceed  until  one  of  the  candidates  obtains  the  necessary  quota. 

16.  If  two  candidates  in  any  one  group  obtain  each  the  necessary  quota  of  votes 
(3,000  each),  the  candidate  who  received  the  essential  number  fii-st  shall  V)e  declared  elected 
in  that  group,  and  the  other  candidate  shall  be  entitled  to  run  in  the  next  group,  to  which 
his  supportere  are  attached. 

(This  provision  is  necessary  because  the  second  series  is  based  on  the  calculation  that 
only  one  candidate  will  be  returned  in  each  group  of  the  first  series). 

17.  As  soon  as  3,000  votes  have  been  cast  foi-  a  candidate  he  shall  be  declared  elected 
(subject  to  Clause  16),  and  any  electors  entering  polling  booths  for  the  purix)se  of  voting 
for  the  said  candidate  after  he  has  secured  the  necessary  number  of  votes  shall  be  permitted 
to  retain  their  ballots  and  vote  on  the  following  day  in  second  series  on  presenting  the  said 
ballots. 


IN   DEO  SPERO. 

If  we  wish  to  find  the  sources  of  political  institutions  in  England,  or  wherever  the 
English  language  is  sftoken,  we  must  go  back  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  who  in  his  work 
"  de  Moribus  Gernianoruni,"  tells  us  in  his  succinct  style  that  "on  affaii-s  of  small  moment 
the  chiefs  consult — on  those  of  greater  import — the  whole  community  take  counsel — yet 
with  this — that  what  is  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  i)eoi)le  is  tii-st  of  all  maturely  dis- 
cussed by  the  chiefs."  In  this  habit  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  one  is  warranted  in  seeing 
tiie  commencement  of  parliamentary  gatherings,  and  almost  tempted  to  find  in  it  the  germ- 
idea  of  the  more  modern  "  Plebiscitum." 

One  thing  is  sure,  that  as  quickly  as  man  ceased  to  be  only  a  hunter,  and  merely  a 
pastoral  being,  society  having  meanwhile  coalesced  for  the  mutuality  of  ()rotection,  popular 
gatherings  l)ecame  the  order  of  the  day.  Further  on,  we  shall  find  the  expressed  will  of 
the  majorities  in  these  gatherings,  evolving  itself  into  law,  i.e.,  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
plus  something  else,  which  is  a  power  to  impose  it  on  a  minority. 

That  antique  people  the  Hebrews  had  their  gatherings,  e.g.,  "Joshua  gathered  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  to  Shechem,  and  called  for  the  eldei-s  of  Israel,  and  for  their  heads,  and  for 
the  judges,  and  their  oflBcers  etc.,  thus  summoning  in  primitive  form,  an  assembly  of  the 
peoples,  not  on  jxjlitical  giounds,  but  on  state  religion,  to  them  an  absorbing  issue,  and 
this  meeting  was  no  doubt  what  we  moderns  describe  as  "  an  open  air  meeting." 

Deborah  also  we  are  told  gave  judgment  sitting  under  a  palm  tree. 

The  Greeks  attributed  such  importance  to  the  fact,  that  affairs  of  state  should  be  the 
affairs  of  all  individuals,  that  on  voting  days  at  Athens,  a  rope  stained  crimson  was 
di-agged  through  the  streets,  and  so  stretched  that  careless  non-voters  away  from  the  polls 
should  be  marked  by  it  and  stained  physically  and  receive  stains  mentally,  objects  of  con- 
spicuity  to  more  diligent  citizens.  Compulsory  voting  is  not  quite  the  new  idea  some  of 
us  have  thought. 

It  seems  a  redundancy  to  quote  authority  as  to  the  assembling  of  the  old  Romans  for 
political  purposes — the  product  of  their  gatherings  we  have  still  in  the  widespread  civil 
law,  an  active  ingredient  in  our  common  law,  and  almost  the  vitality  of  continental  law 
in  Europe. 

Sir  H.  Maine,  in  his  "  Ancient  Law,"  reminds  us  that  social  necessities  and  social 
opinion  are  always  more  cr  less  in  advance  of  law;  that  law  itself  is  stable,  while  societies 
are  progressive,  and  that  the  greater  or  the  lesser  the  happiness  of  a  people,  depends  on 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  gulf  is  bridged  over.  So  there  was  a  crying  need  for 
these  large  gatherings  of  people,  each  one  of  old  was  ready  to  contribute  his  share  of 
the  melioration  of  wrong  and  the  suggestion  of  improvements.  The  Anglo-Saxon  tribal 
meetings  of  freeholders,  (Folk-Moot)  the  nucleus  of  modern  parliaments,  goes  back  histori- 
cally with  no  break  to  the  very  origin  of  the  English  nation,  till  it  fades  in  the  mist  of 
I)re-historic  time. 

The  Witena-gemot  or  "wise  men's  meeting,"  was  a  conjunction  of  the  important  officials 
of  the  kingdom  summoned  by  the  king,  and  invited  to  meet  him  wherever  he  might  be 
staying. 

The  meetings  were  open  air  ones,  and  all  that  chose  attended,  but  there  was  the 
difference  between  them  and  ourslves,  that  with  us,  the  unit  of  society  is  the  individual — 
with  them  it  was  the  family.  It  was  the  lot  of  each  family,  then  to  have  and  uphold 
rights,  and  a  status  qua  family  in  society  just  as  now  we  speak  of  individual  rights.  For 
state  purposes,  all  but  the  chief  of  the  family  were  nobodies,  and  he  attended  to  represent 
officially,  and  by  summons  the  members  he  controlled. 

Kemble  has  with  diligence  collected  the  records  of  151  meetings  of  the  "  witan"  and 
it  is  not  doubted  that  the  church  or  temple  of  primitive  society  was  the  very  spot  where 
the  people  gathered  and  where  justice  was  weighed  out,  as  soon  as  open  air  meetings  were 
inconvenient.  The  first  recorded  Witen  was  held  near  York  in  A.D.  627  and  outside  its 
walls.  Runnymede.  says  Matthew  of  Westminster  was  in  days  of  yore  usetl  as  a  place  of 
gathering,  to  consult  and  hear  speeches,  as  to  the  state's  welfare  and  as  all  know  the 
cowardly  John  was  brought  to  his  knees  by  the  fierce  barons  camped  at  Runnymede. 
Going  on  much  later  we  know,  that  in  A.D.  1290,  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament  at 
Clipston -Park,  and  down  to  modern  days,  there  was  a  very  old  oak  in  that  park  commonly 
known  as  the  "parliamentary  oak." 

The  old  "  shire  moot "  of  Kent,  always  preeminently  conservative  among  conservative 
Englishmen,  did  not  speedily  relinquish  the  remembrances  of  the  ancient  air  meetings,  if 
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oblige-]  to  abanilon  as  time  rolled  on  their  actual  use.  On  Pennenden  Heath,  the  county 
house  is  even  now  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  heath,  and  the  sheriff  to  this  day  holds 
his  county  courts  there  each  month,  and  there  takes  the  poll  for  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, till  its  adjournment  to  Maidstone,  and  in  these  primitive  gatherings  mentioned 
above,  the  shire,  the  great  franchises,  and  the  manors  were  all  represented. 

Leaving  for  a  moment  this  most  interesting  inquiiy,  may  be  pardon  will  be  extended 
if  we  venture  to  hope  that  some  day  woman  will  be  accorded  her  rights  in  politics.  We 
do  not  suggest  the  abandonment  of  the  home  influence,  but  surely  if  women  are  subject  as 
men  to  laws,  they  might  have  some  voice  in  the  election  of  law-makers.  The  monastic 
element  of  the  middle  ages,  while  it  exalted  knightly  defence  of  women  tinged  with  a  sad 
colouring  of  grey,  the  notion  of  her  intellectual  power.  It  is  suggestive  to  find  in  son  e.  old 
treatises,  that  women  had  no  j)olitical  rights,  simply  beca\ise  of  inability  to  keep  a  secret. 

But  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  was  con.sidered  not  too  weak  of  mind  to  be  sheriff 
of  Westmoreland,  and  no  sinecure,  either,  was  the  office — she  exercised  it  in  person  and  at 
the  assizes  of  Appleby  sat  on  the  Bench  with  the  Royal  Justices.  Lucy,  Countess  of 
Kent,  was  retiiming  officer  and  signe<l  the  return  of  the  member  for  York,  in  A.D.  1412  ; 
and  in  A.D.  1415,  Margaret,  the  widow  of  Sir  H.  Vavaseirr,  also  acted  as  retirrning 
officer,  and  signed  the  return — so  Liidy  Co))ley,  in  A.D.  1553. 

Judicial  opinions  came  from  the  High  Bench  that  a  Feme  Sole,  owning  a  freehold 
had  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament.     Sec  Catherine  vs.  Surrey,  cited  7  Mod.  264. 

Women  when  sole  had  a  power  to  vote  for  members,  Coates  vs.  Lisle  14  Jac.  1,  but  if 
married  is  the  woman  owner  of  fieehold,  then  her  husband  is  to  vote  for  her-.  Holt 
V.  Lisle,  4  Jac.  I.  We  suppose  this  lady  of  that  r-emote  day,  gave  her  spouse  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour,  if  he  disobeyed  her  wishes.  At  all  events,  the  jjrinciple  was  in  these 
early  days  established  to  which  we  are  not  yet  educated,  that  faii-ness  to  women  in.sists  on 
yielding  them  votes,  Ijut  to  guar-d  against  marital  and  other  influences  it  is  suggested  that 
spinster-s  and  widows  alone  go  to  the  ])olls.  However,  to  resume  where  we  left  off  first 
asking  pardon  for  (juoting  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  on  womair,  "  Her  magrriticent  emotioiral 
power  caj)suled  dur-ing  )>ast  aeorrs  and  mercilessly  chained  to  the  hearth  or  cloister,  and  in 
our  time  |iarclied  in  that  Golgotha  of  thought  the  drawing  room  will  yet  r-oll  over  the 
world  in  fructifying  waves  causing  upheavals  and  destructions."  The  American  woman 
movement  seems  to  be  holding  Cariyle's  tioiid  idt^a  in  the  front. 

Oirr  sturdy  ancestors  always  V)attled  for  their  rights,  and  whether  opi)Osing  the 
encroachments  of  royalty,  or  baronial  tyr-anny,  the  same  br-ave  spirit  was  always  there, 
and  the  orrts{)oken  wor-d,  to  condemn  what  was  un-English  arrd  tiierefor-e  unfair;  so  it 
came  aborrt  that  even  the  haughty  Tudors  wheir  wrong  doing,  were  compelled  to  use  som*! 
crutch  of  legality,  in  wandering  irrto  bye-ways,  which  con.science  said,  were  the  abodes  of 
lawlessrress.  What  v'as  wr-ongly  done,  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown  was  done  in  coloiu* 
of  right,  and  any  plausible  pretext  was  cleverly  made  use  of  in  quoting  or  forging 
precedents.  The  law  always  Wiw  resjx>cted,  if  the  woiship  of  it  was  not  heart-felt — it  was 
assumed  to  be  arr  impelling  factor — especially  as  to  kings.  What  was  earnestly  desired 
by  Englishmen,  was  embodied  in  ]>etitions  to  the  crown,  and  the  monarch  was  allowed  the 
grace  of  consenting  to  it,  which  often  oci'urred  to  be  more  formal  thair  sincei'e,  but  the 
ancient  houses  of  parliamerrt,  always  had  the  faculty  of  per-sistence  in  just  demands; 
ten-orised  for  a  while  they  soon  r-ecovei'ed  themselves  and  haughty  kings  with  their  rrotions 
of  divine  lights  had  in  the  end  to  yield.  The  king's  most  gracious  majesty  feared  the 
chimes  of  !ii)erty  tliat  rang  in  on  England  with  tiie  Magna  ('harta  of  the  tyrant  John  ; 
they  had  a  warning  note  for  the  ears  of  raj)aci()us  autocrats. 

There  was  always  in  Errgland,  both  anteiior  to  and  after  the  Norman  conquest,  a 
continuation  of  national  asseml)lies,  from  the  remote  year-,  when  all  England  met  in  the 
open  field,  down  to  when,  fioni  change  of  the  conditions  of  oirr  insular  life,  the  many  were 
represented  by  the  few  —the  gathering  of  the  whole  community  had  ceased,  simply  becau.se 
all  could  not  come ;  and  as  is  said,  "  the  democnUic  aspect  took  on  the  oligarchical  hue." 
Zeal  perhaps  was  less  ardent,  and  the  distances  had  increased  ;  and  i-emember  it  was  no 
slight  woik  in  those  days  to  travel  ovei'  poor  roads  and  into  dangei'ous  positions  to  be 
patriotic  ;  it  was  a  task  of  many  days  to  leave  the  extreme  north,  south,  or  west  of  Eng- 
land and  1h^  jacsent  at  the  annual  gatlu-ring  ;  tluMO  were  a  grt-at  numy  "  lions "  in  tln' 
way.  It  was  evolved  as  a  necessity  that  chiefs  only  should  represent  the  community  at 
large — as  a  rule,  occasionally,  some  of  these  celebiities  would  get  lukewarm.  Summonel 
by  royalty  they  ci-ased  to  come,  and  in  time  their  names  were  omitted  from  the  list 
Aft«ir,  it  was  come  about  that  they  were  conceive<l  as  having  no  right  to  attend  at  ail. 
but  bo  that  as  it  nuiy,  one  of  the  best  historians  makes  out  that,  paradoxical  in  sound,  yit 
ti'ue  is  it  in  fact  that  the  House  of  Ixirds,  not  th  House  of  CommoiiH,  is  the  true  modem 
unbix»ken  identity   with   tho  primitive  democratic  meeting  of  old  England.     The  Lonls 
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were  the  oldest,  and  the  Commons  grew  up  side  by  side,  till  the  youthful  giant  absorbed  nearly 
all  the  vigour  and  outstripped  in  combative  energy  its  older  brother.  Barons  ir.  the  Lords, 
Knights  of  the  Shires  in  the  Commons,  mere  commoners  though  knights,  yet  assuming 
and  keeping  its  leadership,  the  old  and  modern  phrase  of  "  the  Commons  of  England  in 
parliament  assembled  "  was  about  to  become  «  mighty  i>ower  and  watchword.  The  early 
legislator  of  England  got  to  the  Parliament  in  spite  of  lonely  forests,  wolves.  Robin 
Hoods,  and  other  dangers,  and  in  the  absence  of  railroad  passes  the  amor  patriae  was  a 
sturdy  factor  to  him.  And  he  really  did  represent  tho.se  who  sent  him ;  he  was  known  as 
a  familiar  object  to  all,  he  knew  all  their  desires  and  wants,  nd  entered  the  hall  withhis 
lesson  well  learned,  and  when  all  was  over,  he  knew  right  well  an  account  of  a  steward- 
ship would  have  to  be  given  ;  so  that,  if  disposed  to  be  unveracious  or  unmanly,  he  was 
aware  that  his  omissions  were  unconcealable ;  it  was  the  time  of  residential  representation 
in  purity.  A  time  was  coming  on  when  the  Crown  would  wrest  from  the  sturdy  knights 
and  yeomanry  of  England  the  nomination  of  Parliament-representatives  ;  seats  in  its  halls 
were  to  be  exposed  in  the  ])olitical  shambles  ;  sessions  were  to  be  prolonged  year  in  and 
year  out ;  a  big  chasm*was  opening  out  between  the  constituents  and  the  elected  one,  and 
the  primitive  and  honest  idea  of  delegated  agency  was  fading  into  mist.  Crown  oilicials 
wishing  acts  passed  which  should  be  grateful  to  their  master  were  in  time  to  manipulate  a 
new  political  weapon,  in  the  shape  of  membei-s  of  the  House  who  were  not  ashamed  of  the 
designation  of  "  managers  ;  "  even  as  late  as  James  II.  Middleton  and  Sir  Dudley  North 
wore  tills  sycophantic  livery.  In  social  matters  of  policy  it  was  to  be  seen  tluu  tLu  great 
j)enduhim  swing  was  to  go  back  far  in  one  direction,  then  to  rebound  in  another  till  what 
])hysicists  know  as  the  "  mean-force  "  should  come  in  ;  the  effacement  of  the  sturdy  unit 
from  Kent  was  to  be,  and  the  "  dauntless  Hamixlen  "  was  to  Ije  crushed  in  the  cogs  of 
jtolitical  and  kingly  machines — or  if  not  meeting  so  dire  a  fate  he  was  to  be  in  future 
crushed  into  the  great  mass,  a  thing  without  shape,  vigoui",  or  conscience. 

Guizot  truly  says,  "  Representation  is  a  natural  process,  by  which  j)ublic  reason  which 
alone  has  a  right  to  govern  society,  may  be  extracted  from  the  bosom  of  its  membei-s. 
All  institutions,  all  conditions  of  the  representative  system  flow  from  and  return  to  this 
point.  Election  publicity  and  responsibility  are  so  many  tests  applied  to  individual 
reasons  which  assume  themselves  to  be  the  interpreters  of  the  community  at  large." 

And  Mirabeau,  "A  representative  body  is  to  the  nation  what  a  chart  is  for  the 
physical  configuration  of  the  soil,  in  all  its  parts  and  as  a  wliole  the  representative  body 
should  at  all  times  give  out  a  reduced  picture  of  the  peoi)le,  their  opinions — their 
wishes — their  aspirations."  So  it  did  in  the  early  times,  like  all  else  that  is  good 
and  pure,  it  continues  good  and  pure  for  a  wliilo,  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  elements  of  life 
act  on  it,  then  it  shows  a  gray  spot  here  and  there,  then  a  black  one  or  more  si)()radically, 
ferment  and  putrescence  come  on  apace,  and  drastic  i-eiiiLdies  are  applied  heroically  with 
good  or  bad  results,  as  time  goes  along,  till  Guizot's  fundamental  electoral  axiom  finds 
a  haven  where  it  can  be  said  that,  "  Les  electeurs  fassent  (ju'ils  veulent  et  sachent  ce 
qu'ils  font."     This  is  tlie  goal  we  are  striving  for. 

It  was  not  till  the  23rd  year  of  the  first  Edward  that  the  lower  House  in  England 
can  be  said  as  rightly  constituted,  and  the  name  of  "  Parliament "  was  first  applied  to  the 
iissembly  early  in  that  year,  and  till  the  iiiddle  of  the  17tli  century  no  law  existed  as  to 
the  life  of  a  Parliament,  exivpt  that  the  monarch  <iying,  Parliament  died  also.  The  writ 
by  which  Henry  III.  summoned  Knights  of  the  Shire  and  Burges.ses  of  the  Town  is  dated 
January,  A.D,,  1265,  ami  this  is  the  earliest  record  of  a  gathering  both  of  knights  and 
burgesses;  but  there  always  hail  \tee\\  in  the  Saxon  churls  .seeds  of  a  national  organiaition, 
a  craving  for  a  niche  in  the  national  order  ;  municipal  life  never  ilied  out,  and  the  revered 
names  of  freeholders  and  freemen  were  cherished  with  a  whole  nation's  pride. 

If  the  Charter  of  John  and  its  announcements  are  looked  on  with  a  proud  backward 
glance  by  Englishmen,  they  are  equally  boi'nd  to  remember  when  shouting,  "St.  George 
for  merrie  England,"  that  the  49th  year  of  Henry  Ill's  reign  looked  on  the  first  Parlia- 
ment where  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  together  with  the  Lords,  were",w elded ^into  a 
legislative  l)Oily,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  ct  Henry  VI.  luat  sutliage  became  tightened. 
.An  act  passed  in  his  r<>ign  limiting  the  right  lo  vote  to  <  lecloi-s  anil  that  to  freeholders  of 
lorty  shillings,  and  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  "  polling  "  the  <'lectoi-H  ttnik  rise,  but 
tliere  is  evidence  that  the  right  to  a  "  |)oH  "  was  not  firmly  established  till  the  days  of 
James  I. 

S|)eaking  generally,  parliamentary  government  was  inauguratod  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  i)ut  that  we  now  and  of  old  had  tmly  the  two  chamlKM-s  is  the  result  of  the  gravi- 
tation of  accidents.  Edward  soUHtimes  coneeive<l  of  more  than  three  estates  of  the  realm 
of  England  ;  dim  signs  wore  there  of  a  coming  "  house  of  merohants,"  and  a  "  house  of 
liiwyers,"  but  it  nurrowed  down  to  the  thi-ee  houses,  lords,  clergy  and  connnoiiore ;  of  the 
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central  one  we  have  only  historical  recollections  in  our  day,  and  the  clergy  faded  away  as 
a  legislative  faculty,  simply  through  their  obstinate  refusal  to  act  as  a  pHrliainentary  con- 
stituent, and  in  the  41st  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  they  were  debarred  fi'oui  even  a 
seat  in  the  commons,  though  for  one  hundred  yeai-s  before  any  such  cleric  could  be  a  can- 
didate, and  if  elected,  could  represent  any  constituency  in  England  ;  and  the  sarcastic 
Home  Tooke  accused  George's  ministry  of  passing  this  act  simply  because  one  clergyman 
had  dared  to  oppose  the  ministry  of  that  day. 

Having  glanced  at  the  skeleton  of  our  ancient  pailiament,  let  lis  endeavour  to  get 
correct  views  of  what  representation  should  be,  remembering  the  quotations  from  Guizot 
and  Mirabeau  given  before,  not  omitting  to  see  the  spots  time  has  cast  on  its  ancient 
purity  and  referring  to  the  evils  gigantic  that  have  come  of  "government  by  party." 

The  idea  at  tlie  base  of  representation  being  tiiat  all  classes  have  a  voice  in  what  con- 
cerns all,  that  whicli  is  injurious  to  the  state  be  removed  by  parliament,  and  what  is  of 
benefit  sliould  be  constructed,  that  the  wants  of  a  society  running  in  advance  of  law 
should  be  supplied  by  legislation  potential  with  a  sanction ;  law  then  becomes  what  it 
should  be,  "  the  embodied  conscience  of  a  naion  of  persons." 

The  state,  as  was  well  said,  is  "  nof  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  God,"  as  some  would 
have  it,  with  the  hackneyed  cry  of  "  vox  populi  vox  Dei."  Such  never  stay  to  ask  them- 
selves, What  is  the  state?  Destroy  the  units  of  individuals  compo.sing  it,  and  where  is 
your  state]  The  government  should  exist  for  the  state,  but  too  often  strangles  it,  e.  g., 
the  Bourbons  with  their  "I'etat  c'est  moi."  As  the  monarchs  thought,  so  did  the  French 
nobles,  and  the  nation  in  its  frenzy  of  wrath  dyed  crimson-red  the  execution-place  of  Paris 
with  the  wet  gore  of  fair  aristocrats,  the  French  tiger  bathed  his  jaws  deep  in  the  blood  of 
his  former  oppressors.  We  in  England  took  things  more  steadily  and  quietly  ;  where 
wrong  was  we  generally  righted  it  legally,  and  while  tyrants  oppressed  us  we  firmly  stood 
to  our  charters — our  "  Bills  of  Rights  "  and  our  "  Remonstrances." 

Still  the  public  is  a  large  animal  with  many  wants,  it  is  many-sided,  sometimes  hard  to 
please,  complaining,  often  growling.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  freedom  to  get  free  exprer^ion 
of  feeling,  even  if  some  of  this  is  hysterical,  or  as  is  prettily  said  that  under  despotism  : — 

On  souffre  beaucoup, 
Et  Ton  Crie  peu." 

while  in  a  free  land, 

"On  souffre  peu  et  Ton  crie  beaucoup." 

Feeling  what  is  called  the  "  people's  pulse,"  is  much  oftener  done  than  we  think. 
Arnold  satirized  this  where  he  says,  "  The  middle  class  is  strong  enough  to  attract  atten- 
tion, but  it  is  like  the  enormous  creature  of  Plato,  surrounded  by  obsequious  people,  trying 
to  find  out  what  its  noises  meant,  and  to  make  in  their  turn  the  noises  which  might  [)iease 
it."  Statesmen's  sails  too  often  are  stretched  out  for  the  popular  wind,  the  successful  one 
must  be  as  the  Romans  said,   "populi  studiosus." 

Some  one  had  so  little  worshipful  respect  for  this  kind  of  thing  that  he  was  daring 
enough  to  reduce  the  theory  of  premiership  to  a  very  fine  sha<le  when  saying,  "  The  whole 
duty  of  a  political  chief  is  to  look  shaip  for  the  way  in  which  tha  political  coach  is  going, 
and  then  run  on  in  front  and  bark  aloud." 

There  is  a  class  in  England,  and  particulaily  in  the  back  parts  of  that  land,  in  whom 
is  and  has  come  down  a  terse  epigrammatic  mode  of  expression  and  comparison,  which, 
while  smile-jirovoking,  is  also  truth-containing.  A  Su8.sex  farmer  of  this  kind  teased  about 
his  idea  of  politics  replied  :  "To  me  politics  are  tliis ; — T  has  a  sow  in  my  yard  with  12 
little  uns,  and  they  little  uns  can't  all  feed  to  once,  bekase  there  ain't  room  enough,  so  I 
shuts  six  on  em  out  of  the  yard  whiles  t'other  six  be  sucking,  and  they  six  as  be  shut  out 
they  just  do  make  a  hem  of  a  noise  till  they  be  let  in,  and  then  they  be  just  as  quiet  as  the 
rest." 

The  beginnings  of  all  institutions,  as  Freeman  says,  are  commonly  honest,  and  it  is 
only  lat«r  on  that  men  find  out  with  ingenuity  that  they  can  Im?  worked  corruptly  for 
their  own  ends.  What,  as  he  says,  is  known  to  but  few,  is  that  of  old,  all  constituencies, 
great  as  well  as  small,  sent  two  memlxM's  to  Parliament,  that  each  might  act  as  a  check  on 
his  fellow  and  debar  him  from  voting  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  constituents 
common  to  both  of  them. 

These  were  the  halcyon  days  ;  ignomnt  of  the  rotting  intluencos  of  bribery  and 
influence,  of  rottenness  ulcerating  electoi-a,  fitw  to  use  the  voting  |K)wer  and  Esau-like 
Stilling  their  consciences  for  guineas,  and  of  that  other  rottenness  where  monied  magnates 
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huA  so  manipulated   politics,  as   that  the  corruptible  voter  had   no   vote   to   sell,  simply 
because  as  the  fact  was,  the  vote  was  not  his  individual  property. 

The  |»olitical  aspirant  "  reproduces  in  rain  what  he  had  gathered  in  mist  from  his 
audience."  Tlie  hustings  everywhere  convinc<!s  us  of  this.  Liberty,  says  Hobbs,  "  is  jmwer 
divided  ui>  into  fragments,"  therefore,  every  one  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  order  that 
he  may  get  his  individual  fragment,  that  is  his  birthright.  Political  opposition  toe  often 
produces  what  oculists  call  "  myo[)sis,"  only  (in  this)  it  unfortunately  is  moral  and  not 
simply  physical  merely ;  sometimes  only  one  eye  is  in  use,  and  that  so  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  moral  head  that  it  can  only  look  back  at  what  is  gone,  and  sigh  like  the  Chinese 
politician  for  a  faded  away  golden  age. 

The  people  to  be  represented  often  rise  in  disgtist  and  pitch  the  antiquated  theories 
and  their  expositors  ii.to  the  wide  sea,  and  the  new  political  doctrines  having  pas.sed 
through  the  successive  ages  of  ridicule  and  of  argumentation,  finally  and  quietly  glide  into 
the  calm  haven  of  adoption. 

Rousseau  bade  all  France  look  only  backwards  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
revolution  came  down  in  rains  of  blood.  A  slender  atom  of  truth  was  with  impudent  men- 
daciousness  forced  on  Frenchmen  as  the  whole  gospel  of  ethics,  politics  and  religion,  and  it 
t(X)k  the  cannons  of  a  rough  Napoleon  to  blow  off  from  Paris  the  misty  cobwebs  of  a  philos- 
ojihy  having  one  grain  of  truth  to  ten  thousand  of  falsity. 

No  one  can  say  that  the  people  here,  or  in  England,  or  in  our  neighbours  the  Repub- 
licans of  America,  have  or  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  a  political  representation  in  the  {)laces 
where  laws  arc  made  by  the  element  of  force  to  be  imposed  on  them.  The  vis-major  may 
be  an  obedience-compelling  factor,  but  the  nativity  of  morals  is  in  no  mimdane  sphere. 
The  "ought"  is  born  celestially  and  is  immutably  truth,  whether  applied  to  {wlitics  or 
religion,  and  can  no  where  on  this  earth  be  less  or  more  than  "ought"  in  its  potentiality 
any  more  than  can  there  be  found  a  spot  in  the  univei-ses  where  two  +  two  ecjuals  five. 
No  political  refinements,  nor  political  torrents  of  eloquence,  nor  political  brute-force  can 
make  any  man  say  that  men  or  women,  now,  here,  there,  or  anywhere,  are  j)roperly  rep- 
resented. The  royal  or  republican  mint  yearly  tuins  out  a  great  deal  of  debased  coin, 
stamped  as  it  may  be  with  all  the  majesty  of  imperialism  or  simj)iicity  of  republicanism. 

It  is  the  object  of  these  theses  (asked  for)  to  point  out  defects  and,  what  is  a  harder 
task,  to  sugg(^st  remedies ;  and  we  say  it  in  no  way  of  fulsome  admiration,  tlmt  the  origin- 
ator of  the  idea  which  })rings  out  these  theses,  deserves  a  [)erpetual  niche  in  the  memory  of 
our  countrymen.  True  it  is,  the  whole  vast  army  of  officialism  will  be  gathered  against  it, 
political  drums  and  war-cries  will  fill  the  air,  ridicule  will  add  its  mite,  but  the  attention 
of  the  day  may  be  caught,  and  if  no  more  good  is  done  than  the  presentation  of  a  bare 
fact,  that  in  this  great  colony  we  have  men  who  have  been  induced  to  turn  aside  from  the 
day's  din  to  the  examination  of  what  concerns  their  country,  native  or  adopted,  a  real 
good  has  come  to  us. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  eats  into  the  inner  heart's  core  of  mo<lern  j)olitics,  is 
what  we  know  as  "government  by  party,"  or  if  you  will  "government  by  majorities"  so 
called. 

Originally  good  in  idea,  and  necessary  in  the  p  omotion  of  some  great  and  important 
principle  of  state,  it  is  like  a  heavy  two-e<lged  sword  rusty  with  age,  ami  properly  to  be  hung 
up  till  wanted  again  foi-  some  great  ami  new  emergency,  hut  unfortunat(^ly  it  is  still  yearly 
iiran<lislied,  to  cut  and  hack  at  the  vitality  of  the  state,  on  each  and  all  and  ivery  occasion 
tiiiit  the  party  holding  it  with  a  death  grasp,  chooses  to  (-leave  the  air  of  politics.  At  the 
iKiin  we  in  Canada  have  little  or  nothing  before  »is  in  the  sha|w  of  cardinal  points  of  state- 
(Tiitt,  the  foundations  of  a  great  Doiuinion  weie  well  and  faithfully  laid  yeai-s  ugo ;  what 
we  need  most  is  to  get  rid  of  the  thains  of  jiarty  lines  and  party  strife.  These  wise  words 
iif  Hegel  apjdy  to  our  case  :  "The  will  of  the  many  expels  the  now  government  iind  their 
opponi'nts  take  office,  but  thase  in  turn  have  to  depart ;  and  thus  this  unrest  and  agitation 
like  the  sea,  never  ceases."  Tlieiv  are  no  great  principles  to  t)t>  fought  for,  calling  up  the 
necessity  of  a  union  of  men  to  fight  for  the  assertion  of  atiy  truth,  de.ir  to  man.  Kornu'rly 
party  as  party  was  excu.sable  in  the  Oovernment  of  KuglamI,  and  in  .some  pages  of  our 
lolonial  history  thei-e  were  wrongs  to  Ije  righted,  thei-e  w<!re  principles  to  be  adjustwl,  and 
iVequeutly  these  had  to  be  battled  for  by  a  sinall  but  brave  band,  uniform  in  "lonesty  of 
jMirpose,  and  superior  to  the  blainlishments  of  ottic^e  ;  hut  their  work  was  jMirallel  to  the 
•  lilting  down  of  primeval  forests  by  our  pioneers,  aiui  tin  weapons  of  war  by  "  party  " 
sliDiild  long  ago  have  been  (piietly  laid  in  the  museum  of  political  curiosities. 

The  evils  of  oom|H>tition,  rc'pliioing,  co-operation,  have  left  the  desk  of  'he  merchant, 
til  fiuil  a  haven  in  the  Iwsom  of  pnrliatixuit.s.  and  it  reqiiiii'd  no  |irt)pii<ft,  to  see  that  the 
ferocious  and  tiger  uuixini  of  "  Hjtolia  oftimii  (id  debeliiitvres  et  V(f  L-ictia "  would  follow 
on  apace  from  the  wild  jungle  of  Ituman  passions. 
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The  elections,  held  on  the  lines  of  government  by  l)arty,  exhibit  natnre  in  curious 
phases.  A  philosophic  writer  long  ago,  called  attention  to  this  one  naked  fact,  that  men, 
who  all  along  had  been  good  friends  the  moment  the  fiery  cross  of  politics  was  cairied 
through  the  land,  suddenly  became  hostile,  so  as  to  allow  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
scruple,  to  be  a  lion  in  the  path,  in  fact  it  has  solidified  in  the  common  phrase  that  "  all 
and  everything  is  fair  in  politics  and  war  and  in  love."  Arraying  themselves  in  party 
ribbons  and  decorations,  they  proceed  to  demolish  the  enemy  politically  and  sometimes 
l)hysically,  distinctively  party  terms  are  used — even  floweis  are  made  to  yield  their  beauties 
to  the  strife — roses,  lilies  ami  prinnosos  all  have  to  go  in  the  procession,  and  the  victor's 
war  cry,  is  heard  by  the  sulking  ear  of  the  vancjuished.  Is  not  all  this  a  remnant  of 
savagery,  when  each  stranger  was  accounted  as  a  foe,  and  all  not  of  the  tiibe  had  to  be 
beaten  into  insensibility  or  death!  Is  the  league  of  any  political  party,  with  its  party 
emblems,  in  any  way  sujierior  to  the  savage's  totem  ?  Distinction  with  this  difference  that 
the  Indian  and  New  Zealander,  is  a  savage  and  a  savage  only,  while  the  man  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  supposed  and  arrogated  to  be  civilised, 
and  a  civiliser  of  his  sjivage  brother.  Hark  back  to  the  old  election  days,  when  the 
"  blues  and  the  yellows  "  were  at  it  co7i  amove  for  days,  nay  for  weeks — when  beer  and 
blood  flowed  into  the  same  gutter,  when  as  once  occurred,  even  ladies  forgot  their  reserve 
and  mingled  in  the  din,  when  the  rosy  lips  of  a  duchess  were  ])outed  to  receive  the  embrace 
of  a  dnniken  butcher,  merely  to  gain  the  low  vote,  and  ask  not  where  party  strife  bogius 
and  ends.  Dickens  has  well  satirised  the  "  Eatanswill"  elections  and  the  tights  of  the  rival 
editoi"s  of  the  jwlitical  papers  of  the  "  blues"  and  the  "  buff's  "  in  his  Pickwick  papeis  and 
well  he  might.  Look  at  the  vast  sums  spent  in  bribing  electors,  ruining  their  views  of 
moral  rights,  and  corrupting  whole  communities.  The  Reform  Bill  like  a  neat-handed 
Phyllis  swept  away  many  of  those  cob-webs,  from  tlie  scene  of  politics,  but  the  spiders  have 
been  spinning  new  ones  in  quiet  darkness.  We  have  strangled  open  bril>ery,  by  the 
tawny  fingers  of  law,  and  have  rciinoved  much  of  the  evils  of  intimidation,  and  force,  by 
the  ballot  but  the  monster  of  partyism,  is  iis  much  a  living  factor  as  ever  he  was  in  the 
days  of  Pitt  or  Walpole,  his  power  is  little  impaired  yet  lingers  to  be  felt — "ex  ungue 
leonem'^  is  still  true. 

Cleisthenes,  509  years  before  Christ  divided  Greece  into  townships  of  one  hundred 
each,  and  by  bounds,  and  every  one  had  to  register  his  name  and  property,  doing  so 
he  was  a  free  man,  and  every  one  voted  and  was  faxed  at  his  own  home.  What  a  picture 
of  Ai'cadiiin  simplicity  in  antithesis  to  our  gigantic  system  of  wlnsels  within  wheels!  As 
was  well  said,  we  are  when  getting  pure  copper,  obliged  to  rid  it  of  dross,  so  with  political 
institutions,  the  whole  series  of  civilisations  is  one  etlbrt  prolonged  through  ages  to  get  pure 
copjier.  It  is  .so  etwy  when  figures  count  up,  to  make  theui  suit  our  preconceived  theories, 
and  notions  on  political  mattei-s,  and  a  leader  has  only  to  mai-shal  tlieiu  in  a  meretricious 
arrav,  to  make  good  the  proposition,  which  falls  like  gentle  dew  on  the  ears  of  his 
adherents,  and  which  they  were  quite  willing  to  hug  complacently  even  if  no  figures 
existed.  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !"  is  no  new  cry.  To  go  roaming  about  tin- 
political  world  without  a  "  label "  [linncd  on  one,  is  more  atrocious  than  a  dog  without  a 
muzzle,  and  any  member  of  a  party,  original  enough  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  is 
doomed  to  political  ostracism  —a  woundeil  beast  stands  a  better  chance  for  mercy  at  the 
iiorns  of  his  fellow^  than  an  independent  thinker  or  as.serter  of  his  thoughts  in  the  arena 
of  politics — ti'aitor,  renegade,  J\ulas  are  colloijuial  terms  in  the  air  of  politics. 

The  truth  is  that  in  politics  a  sentimental  bigotry  luis  become  imlurated  generation 
after  generation,  so  as  to  assume  the  features  of  heredity.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  l<e 
certain  as  to  what  ground  a  iion  of  an  aristocratic  house  will  occupy  on  the  political  lielil, 
as  the  ancestors  ulways  were  Whig  or  Tory,  as  the  oiso  may  be,  and  a  desertion  from  the 
iM^ati'U  path  would  be  reganleil  as  a  m  on.strosity.  There  is  no  honest  looking  at  a  subject 
with  eves  blurred  by  the  steam  of  the  cauldron  of  politics.  If  it  originates  with  friends, 
it  is  bolted,  however  U!q)alatable ;  if  with  opponents,  eveiy  effort  is  put  out  for  its 
strangulation;  if  every  conscience  whispers  that  it  is  "good  for  food  and  calculat^nl  \.>< 
niiike  one  wise,"  the  only  possibility  of  its  existence  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  an  outside  worhi 
may  insist  on  the  measini'  becoming  law.  Political  foes  ai"e  pelted  with  mud  in  the  hope 
tlial  some;  of  it  will  not  wasli  off. 

Momirchs  in  England  diil  very  long  ago  helj)  to  kee]»  up  the  tires  of  political  strife. 
but  fancy  it  iMving  done  in  1780;  when  Kepi«d  ran  for  the  borough  of  Wintliwr  agninsi 
the  can(ii<lat<!  of  royalty,  poor  old  George  III.  canvivssed  in  jterson  against  Keppel.  anl 
actually  was  .seen  going  into  a  sick  mercer's  sliop  nuitterijig  in  his  jumbled  up  style  ol 
iterated  dictation,  "  The  Queen  wants  a  gown      wants  a  gown.      No  Keppel  1   no  Keppel  ! 

The  purchuse  of  a  lady's  silk  gown  was  a  very  mild  ami  innocent  bribery  in  those 
days  of  corruption.      We  have  put  a  stop  to  isolated  bribing,  but  wliolesale  bribery  is  still 
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in  the  air.  It  assumes  now  the  expenditure  of  large  monies  wliere  no  pressing  need  is  for 
public  works,  gigantic  monopolies  granted  to  favoured  corporations  (willing  hands  to  sus- 
tain the  party  in  power),  the  immoral  jKjison  of  corruption  percolates  thi-ough  these  strata 
of  j)ublic  life. 

Political  creeds,  as  they  affect  both  head  and  heart,  are  hugged  with  solenui  gravity,  and 
there  is  a  species  of  eloquence  redundant  with  catch  phrases  lying  like  a  fringe  around  the 
creeds — "  the  working  man's  friend,"  the  "  coming  economist  of  public  money,"  the  "  asser- 
ter  of  the  equal  rights  of  all,"  the  champion  of  this  or  the  other  ism,  etc.,  the  "  patriot," 
etc.,  and  the  more  noise  that  ensues  the  bettei-,  while  the  best  classes,  the  thinking,  edu- 
cated and  pure  minded  keep  aloof  from  the  dirty  sawdust  of  the  political  arena.  Go  back 
a  little  in  our  own  House  of  Commons,  and  as  was  pointed  out,  look  at  the  enormous 
waste  of  money  and  time  over  the  Pacific  Railroad  inquiry,  and  contrast  the  exf)ense  with 
the  net  result. 

Guizot  tersely  says  "  that  the  aim  of  representation  is  to  o])pose  a  barrier  at  once  to 
tyranny  and  to  confusion."     How  widely  is  the  aim  sepai-ated  in  real  life  from  the  results  ! 

"  Plurality  (said  Pascal)  which  does  not  reduce  itself  to  unity  is  confusion ;  unity 
which  is  not  the  result  of  plurality  is  tyranny." 

Fabr^  (another  French  thinker)  reminds  us  that  ''  all  political  struggles  have  a  root  in 
the  variance  of  two  principles,  a  new,  which  seeks  to  shajjc  itself  beside  an  old  one  already 
tliere.  .  .  There  always  has  been  a  party  which  laid  the  greater  stress  on  the  old,  and 
rejected  the  new  with  emphasis.  When  this  tendency  is  dominant,  conservatism  is  the 
wiitch-word,  and  a  condition  of  seeming  stagnation  begins,  but  after  reaching  its  culmina- 
tion it  has  to  give  way  to  the  steadily  increasing  pressure  of  the  new,  which  now,  fre- 
quently with  violent  commotions,  declares  a  war  on  the  old,  in  a  more  or  less  radical 
fashion,  and  every  revolution  is  based  on  a  violently  rei)ressed  or  badly  directed  evolution. 
So  strong  has  "party"  gone  in  France,  that  any  party  would  welcome  a  foi'eign  invasion 
which  would  overthrow  their  adversaries." 

Si)eaking  of  the  tyranny  of  politics,  a  late  American  writer  characterises  it  very 
justly,  as  a  survival  of  the  .savage  or  neo-savage  community,  e.g.,  as  is  shown  in  the 
Ivussian  Mir  and  in  the  Hindoo  village  community  and  also  the  Indian  tribe,  whoever 
submits  not  to  what  the  rest  dictate  in  custom,  religion  and  idesis  of  morality  l>ecomes  an 
outcast,  is  tabooed  — whil  the  Hindoo  who  changes  his  theological  theories,  (liis  brethren 
reniaining  tirn\  in  Bralir  or  the  profV-ssion  of  Mahomet)  nuist  go,  if  not,  they  will 

cut  off  both  "his  pipe  ^.  ,  water."      Communism   in  land,  coin,  and  property  is  an 

anachronism,  but  the  imjws.tion  of  couununal  shackles  on  thought,  religious  or  political, 
i.s  an  outrage  and  more  .so  if  backed  up  by  the  terrorising  influences  of  majorities.  As  Sir 
II.  Maine  truly  said,  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  have  stereotyped  thoir  institutions — a 
political  party  is  tolerant  of  just  .so  nuich  aiul  no  more  of  truth  than  falls  within  its  own 
political  lines — any  truth  straggling  into  or  within  the  lines  of  the  opposing  party  is  to  he 
treated  both  with  suspicion,  scorn,  and  decapitation  unless  it  is  evident  that  the  great 
creature,  the  puV)lic  at  large  wills  it,  it  is  easy  then  to  become  profjrietor  and  sole  owner 
of  it — the  patent  medicine. 

There  is  no  trace  of  "  J>arty  goverimient "  in  England  till  after  the  Revolution,  before 
tliat  the  King's  ministers  were  his  i)ersonal  fnends.  William  III.  first  formed  a  ministry 
lia.sed  on  political  ba.ses ;  he  had  e.ssayed  to  rule  by  a  miuistiy  culled  from  the  best  men  of 
nil  parties,  but  so  deeply  rooU^d  was  the  poison  of  political  hostility  tiiat  his  ministry  was 
111)  exemplification  of  the  "hajipy  family  ;"  growling  and  scratching  assailed  liis  royid  ears 
and  he  was  forced  to  form  a  cabintjt  of  a  one  party  itKitirid,  who  were  ready  to  rely  and 
lidpc  for  a  majority  of  their  own  creed,  on  the  floor  of  the  hoiuses.  This  inaugurated  policy 
was  completed  by  169  i" — fond  delusion — as  we  shall  see  that  government  l)y  party  by  no 
means  is  in  the  correct  sense  a  government  by  majority,  but  is  i-eally,  when  examined,  per- 
ci'ived  to  be  merely  governnient  by  the  majority  of  a  majoriti/,  i.  e.,  \>y  the  niajority  of 
« liichever  party  holds  for  the  time  in  its  powerful  arm  a  majority  in  the  House. 

With  all  classes  of  politicians  all  is  fair  in  party  warfare.  The  Jesuitical  principle 
of  the  "end  justifying  the  means"  has  full  swing,  and  as  was  said,  truth,  honour,  and 
liiir  dealing  are  all  alike  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  o(  either  party  ;  and  while  ))arliament 
simuld  exercise  an  influence  over  any  ministry,  (with  thi'  reins  in  hand  of  otiicialisni) 
till-  ministry  in  one  way  or  another  by  devious  devices,  is  able  to  mould  a  parliament  into 
plasticity,  and  "strong  gtjvernments  are  by  no  means  ex  tiecestiitate  goo<l  governments." 
ilthis  was  true,  then  as  an  English  writer  says,  Walpole's  wiis  the  strongest  England  ever 
liail,  but  strong  though  it  wa.s,  its  main  strength  ileveloped  from  the  use  of  a  |iower  of 
eerrupting  othei-s,  and  iH'ing  in  itself  corrupt  to  the  very  cure.  Twenty-one  years  it  liveil, 
but  the  wliole  series  was  bari-en  of  legislation.  Pitt's  lasted  seventwMi  ytjain,  and  his 
nmjority  was  so  overwhelming,  that  as  used  to  be  said  "all  his  op|>uiieiitii  could  be  curried 
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about  in  a  hsickney  coach."  Party  govenmient  is  an  unknown  factor  in  ecclesiastical, 
municipal,  banking,  railroatl  anil  other  great  corporations  meeting  together,  and  if  indulged 
in  would  involve  stockholders,  churches,  and  tinally  the  public  at  large  in  a  beautiful  series 
of  ruins;  the  proposer  of  its  use  would  require  at  once  the  attention  of  an  insanity -expert, 
and  yet  strangely  we  go  on  year  in  and  year  out,  still  jjiusuing  the  absurd  practice,  in  the 
mortt  solemn  afiairs  which  touch  every  man,  and  that  too  in  the  halls  of  an  assembly  awful 
in  its  dignity,  and  superior  almost  to  the  law  of  the  land.     So  nuich  for  political  heredity. 

In  days  of  yore,  Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  not  members  of  Parliament,  the  leav- 
ening influence  in  the  House  was  not  composed  of  the  king's  ministers  but  of  private  mem- 
bers. Somers  (as  has  been  pointed  out),  long  liefore  he  became  a  minister,  drew  up  the 
"  Bill  of  Rights."  The  "Triennial  Bill "  was  the  work  of  a  private  member,  and  it  is  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  that  we  owe  the  complete  "  Habeas  Corpus  Act "  and  the  "  Great 
Remonstrance."  In  matter  of  stern  fact  the  whole  proceduie  of  government  by  party  is 
parallel  to  a  good  fox  hunt,  where  the  chief  minister  is  master  of  the  hounds,  the  hounds 
are  his  majority  and  the  unfortunate  fox  is  the  public  who  is  too  often  given  but  little 
chance  for  a  fair  run,  but  is  cajoled  by  flattery  and  promises  with  a  constitution  healthy  at 
first  but  now  weighted  down  by  luxurious  excesses. 

Jacobinism  in  France  was  a  feai'ful  example  of  how  the  brutality  of  majorities  would 
prostitute  acquired  power,  abstract  ideals  were  made  the  engines  that  crushed  the  individu- 
ality out  of  Parisian  life,  even  the  natural  freedom  of  men  and  women,  nay  of  children, 
went  down  before  it.  The  maxim  that  the  minority  must  yield  to  the  majority  was  borne 
out  to  its  utmost  tether,  till  it  finally  ariived  at  the  absurdity  of  moulding  a  real  concrete 
whole  jjopulation  into  the  solidarity  of  a  bare  uniformity  of  dress,  diet,  religion,  and 
political  thought. 

The  evil  of  it  lay,  as  Professor  Cliflford  has  shown,  in  pushing  the  "equation"  too  far. 
When  you  do  so  it  begins  to  talk  nonsense,  and  the  leaders  of  the  then  Parisian  thought 
seized  on  certain  a  jn'iori  principles  and  theories,  true  in  the  abstract,  but  distinctly  of 
one  class  only,  disregarding  all  principles  of  the  other  class.  Half-truths  were  made  to  do 
duty  as  if  they  were  whole-truths,  and  th(^  only  truths,  and  the  govtirnment  became  at 
once  theological,  ethical,  ])hiianthropical,  and  pedagogical,  till  the  reductio  ad  ahsurditm 
was  reachetl,  and  shirts  were  taken  from  the  owners  to  clothe  the  community,  and  in  one 
day  10,000  people  lost  their  shoes,  l>ut  the  lienign  influence  of  a  rule  by  majorities  had  to 
be  their  comfortei-.  The  theory  of  the  "  vox  populi  "  i)oing  a  "  vox  Dei"  came  on  to  be 
shivered  to  atoms.  Some  of  the  germs  floated  to  England,  ami  we  here  are  slightly  inocu- 
lated with  the  poison.  A  French  writer  of  power  in  thought  .says  of  man,  "  he  is  too 
urdike  the  brute  to  be  guitled  by  an  instinct  ecjual  to  infallibility,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
too  like  the  brute  to  be  non-dominated  by  [Ki-ssion."  Therefore  he  is  doubly  exposed  tn 
error.  There  is  in  modern  politics  another  feature  which  minimises  with  force  the  theory 
that  all  ol'  the  state  is  represented,  namely,  the  "  American  caucus,"  in  which  the  name  or 
names  are  arrived  at  of  those  who  are  to  represent  all,  and  no  Tiatter  how  impure  tlir 
modes  by  which  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  the  party  or  ])arties  chosen,  and  they  only, 
are  the  ones  to  go  to  the  polls.  What  a  field  of  fraudulent  tricks  and  contrivances  of  win^ 
pulling  this  spreads  out  !  The  majority  of  a  mere  nunority  of  the  electors  arrogate  to 
tiiemselves  (the  wire-pullers)  to  speak  for  a  community  at  large,  and  the  loiigsuft'eriiii,' 
p\iblic  endures  all.  ^^  Qui  vult  decipl  dfc'rpiaUir"  is  where  the  great  public  stand.  In 
truth,  the  falsity  of  rej)resentation  as  it  is,  and  particularly  of  representation  by  majoritiis 
as  they  now  are,  is  a  lie,  and  "no  lie  rots  away  till  its  work  is  done."  When  the  due 
time  comes,  and  it  is  coming  itpace,  the  ))eoi)lc  will  get  tired  of  the  mendacious  theoiy,  aii'l 
pitch  it  into  the  sea,  hut  public  ojjinion  nnist  he  wakened  up  and  things  looked  at  as  tiny 
are  in  their  miked  detbrmity,  and  what  George  Kliot  called  "  the  right  of  [)rivate  Ini/.i 
ness"  must  be  sul)du(<l.  A  brutal  majority  may  proclaim  that  white  is  black,  Imt  mi 
numerical  force  or  counting  by  heads  cm  make  it  true.  As  things  are  to-day,  tiie  result 
of  elections  is  to  evolve  a  majority-party  holding  in  itself  the  potentiality  of  evolving  in 
the  House  a  .second  being,  powerful  enough  to  carry  things  with  a  high  hand,  but  perhaps 
destined  to  be  swamjKjd  out  of  political  existence  by  its  rival  ;  it  is  a  species  of  moi-al  oy 
immoral  I'lay  at  sea-saw,  with  old  hoys  at  each  end  of  a  [>lank.  Writ«'rs  and  painters  of 
the  Indian  council  at  all  events  represent  the  chiefs  of  our  red  brothers  as  dignified  in  their 
eloquence ;  oui-s  cannot  be  accuseil  of  much  that  is  |>eculiar  to  themselves  beyond  vitupera 
tion  of  rivals  and  anxiety  to  keep  the  .sjmmIs  of  oflice  and  add  to  them  if  allowed,  and  siuli 
will  continue  to  be  till  the  sentimental  errt»r  of  partyism  is  killed  out.  We  are  by  law  in 
our  day  restrained  from  fudtlling  th(>  electoral  brain  with  alcohol  and  poisoning  all  of  con- 
science that  was  in  the  heart  by  golden  guineas,  but  we  can  still  speciously  promise  and  not 
fulfil,  and  when  asketl  for  a  "  fish  "  give  a  "  serjHint "  instead. 

Even   that  small  portion  of  the   republic  of  letters  "the  press"  is   preeminently 
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(listinguishetl  by  an  adulterous  prostitution  in  politics;  pail  by  one  side  or  the  other,  it 
reiKjats  with  parrot  like  fidelity,  tlie  story  it  is  taught  and  Hings  all  that  it  can  of  mud  in 
a  shower  of  vituperation,  over  the  opi>osition — bought  in  "market-overt  '  it  is  no  longer 
tiie  dispenser  of  truth,  but  an  engine  strangling  truth,  more  dercely  than  an  Indian  thug, 
and  painting  as  may  be  ordered  the  country  in  black  colours,  or  white,  and  its  mastei-s  and 
owners  as  the  very  saviours  of  mankind — this  poison  flows  freely  through  the  electoral 
vt>ins,  and  so  strong  is  the  sentiment  of  partyism  in  jwlitics,  that  "  my  own  party's 
j>a|»er"  whether  government  oi'  opposition  is  to  "me"  a  sort  of  "Protestant  Koran"  and 
I  l)ecome  equally  ready  with  any  foUowei'  of  Mahomet  to  apply  the  fire  ami  sword  to 
unl)elievers  in  my  "doxi/."  There  is  a  strong  element  of  po[)edom-infallibility  in  the  trans- 
iictions  of  majorities  ;  |)Ower  by  no  means  carries  truth  in  its  emlirace,  as  a  vital  necessity, 
any  more  than  do  men;  numl)ers.  The  majority  tyranny  however  speciously  gilt  over,  is 
in  essence  as  much  arbitrary  as  the  ^nt  of  a  Russia's  Czar  for  Siberia. 

In  fact  so  ingrained  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  breast  is  tlie  furor  of  )»olitical  strife,  that  it 
requires  both  time  and  education  up  to  a  higher  stand  to  get  '-id  of  it,  and  any  one  seeking 
to  restore  the  coiulition  of  primitive  political  purity,  may  look  to  m.my  as  a  kind  of  politi- 
cal "  Dodo."  The  incongruous  elements  which  go  to  make  uj)  a  parliament,  develoj)  too 
often  in  a  turj^id  verbositv,  and  cert;iin  it  is  that  the  laws  made  during  a  se.ssion,  are  often 
,so  unworkable  as  to  l)e  repealed  in  thi;  next  one,  or  if  left  to  linger,  they  are  the  files  on 
wliich  judicial  teeth  are  broken  amid  laments  a«  to  their  unmeaningne.ss,  or  if  a  rea.sonable 
construction  is  applicable,  the  unfortunate  suitor  has  felt  keenly  the  process  arrived  at, 
both  in  heart  and  pocket. 

Applied  scit^nce  will  alone  kill  out  the  evils  of  unrepresentiition,  majority's  brutality 
ami  crude  legislation,  developed  in  the  steaming  hot-beds  of  political  strife.  There  is  in 
:ill  our  ract!  an  aggressive  (puisi-belligerent  force,  which  if  not  directed  in  the  intellectual 
line,  is  likely  to  be  formidable  in  the  direction  of  sentiment.  In  so  far  from  a  majority 
liciug  the  duplication  of  what  is  good,  and  of  "honest  report  and  calculated  to  make  one 
wise,"  it  is  a  fact  that  the  ruling  minds  are  most  often  the  minority  of  a  minority. 
Power  crushing  is  always  the  distinguishing  mark  of  majorities,  but  infallibility  is  by  no 
means  a  necessary  ingredient  with  them.  In  fa<!t  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  as  we  are  noio, 
tlie  great  mass  of  the  heavily  tax<!d  electors  have  no  representation  in  parliament,  and 
even  the  crowds  surging  at  a  polling  place,  are  simply  the  specimen  bricks  of  a  party 
system,  monotonous  in  its  solidarity,  and  guiltless  of  trec!  choice  or  intellectual  criticism. 
So  long  as  "our  man"  is  in  we  are  happy. 

Party  government  will  not  be  torn  away  for  a  good  while  tVom  the  jaws  of  politicians, 
it  is  too  sweet  a  morsel,  and  has  been  well  called  a  "  Fetish  "  garland(Hl  with  ilirty  laurels, 
for  many  a  long  year.  In  our  system  the  melancholy  minority  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
kee|)  comitany  with  their  miserable  friends  who  are  a  minority  outsidi;  the  House. 

Too  much  time  is  absorbed  in  the  House  by  l-gislation  emanating  from  Treasiny 
benches,  a  legislation  which  is  really  not  the  faculty  of  any  government  of  any  shade,  but 
is  the  right  and  business  of  Parliament,  not  of  a  governiixuit.  Ministei-s  should  be 
confiued  to  a  bare  recommendation  of  me.isures,  and  there  should  be  as  in  France,  a.  legisla- 
tive committee  to  put  such  measures  into  shape,  ami  have  the  House  at  large  di.scuss  them. 
This  however,  would  probably  save  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time,  consumed  in  scolding 
harangues,  and  quietly  kill  out  a  great  deal  of  ministerial  t?clat  which  now  attaches  itself 
to  measures  of  government,  and  therefore  for  a  good  while  we  are  not  likely  to  .see  this 
melioration  carried  out.  It  would  tend  to  make  ministers  the  servants,  not  the  mastering 
numipuhitors  of  Parliament,  and  shear  them  of  |)ower  and  patronage,  but  the  country 
would  be  the  gainer.  This  also  would  l)e  too  radically  good  to  be  welcomed,  it  would 
pf.rforce,  batter  itself  against  the  granite  walls  of  officialism,  and  the  hoary  traditions  of 
centurie.s  of  parliaments,  some  worse,  some  better  than  ours.  Now  leaving  this  Viranch  of 
tlie  subject,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  patriotic  schemes  of  remedy  suggested.  Of  course 
it  is  easier  to  see  faults  than  to  remedy  a  disea.se,  especially  when  the  latter  is  very  chronic, 
and  the  patient  advanced  in  years,  Imt  the  subject  is  a  vitally  important  one,  and  comes 
home  to  every  man's  door. 

Lubbock  says  the  Swiss  have  in  conjunction  with  a  wide  suffrage  what  is  known  as 
the  "Referendum,"  i.  <'.,  bills  passing  the  assembly  are  i-eferred  directly  to  the  whole  elec- 
tomte,  and  are  often  rejected  by  lai-ge  majorities. 

The  Scrutin  de  Listk. 

In  this,  each  constituency  returns  several  nieml)ers,  each  elector  has  a  niimber  of 
votes  equal  to  the  number  of  i-epresentatives,  but  can't  give  more  than  one  veto  toany  one 
candidate. 
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Proportional  Representation. 

The  Limited  Vote. — Here  each  elector  h.is  a  iiuiuber  of  votes  somewhat  less  than  the 
number  of  representatives. 

The  Free  List.  —  \Vhure  the  elector  votes  for  a  list. 

TJte  Cumulative  Vote. — Where  each  elector  has  a  miuiber  of  votes,  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  representatives,  but  can  ilivide  them  uj)  as  lie  chooses. 

The  Sinyle  Transferable  Vote. — Here  the  elector  has  only  one  operative  vote,  but  is 
allowed  to  indicate  to  which  candidate  he  desires  it  to  be  transferred  if  not  required,  by 
the  one  to  whom  he  first  devotes  it. 

The  Single  System  works  badly,  as  is  the  fact  when  an  election  is  to  be  had  the  Con- 
servatives put  one  name  up  and  the  Reform  party  another,  and  the  elector  is  presented 
■with  a  soi't  of  "  Hobson's  choice,"  a.s  the  bringing  in  of  a  third  candidate  would  in  the  col- 
loquial phraseology  of  politicians  "  split  up  the  party."  The  clique  system  flows  in  the 
bed  of  single  representation,  i.  e.,  any  number,  few  or  large,  of  electors  may  have  some  one 
favourite  "fad"  which  they  hoist  up  into  conspicuity,  and  the  glare  and  noise  they  sur- 
round it  with  too  often  darkens  and  hu.shes  the  interest  of  a  public,  on  whom  far  more 
pressing  matters  should  be  imposed  for  consideration.  The  candidate  is  generally  too  cun- 
ning not  to  catch  the  breeze  with  sails  spread  and  is  wafted  into  the  parliamentai-y  haven 
—  often  a  person  known  to  fame  only  for  his  noisy  insistence  of  a  new  doctrine,  probably 
an  attenuated  part  merely  of  a  half-truth. 

A  majority  of  electors  in  each  constituency  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  a  majority  of 
all  the  electors.  Suppose,  says  Lubbock,  a  community  of  00,000  electors  is  divided  in 
three  divisions  each  containing  20,000,  and  that  there  are  as  a  fact  32,000  Liberals  and 
28,000  Conservatives,  the  division  might  be  and  likely  would  be  as  follows  — 

1st  Division.  2nd  Division.  3rd  Division. 

Liberals,  15,000  9,000  8,000 

Conservatives,        5,000  11,000  12,000 


20,000  20,000  20,000 

And  thus  though  in  a  minority,  the  Conservatives  actually  return   two  members  out  of 
tbi"ee,  and  this  is  no  liyi)othetical  case. 

The   Scrutin  de  Liste. 

Assume  a  constituency  returning  7  members.  The  two  great  parties  may  be 
very  evenly  balanced,  but  whichever  had  the  nuijority,  however  small,  would  return 
the  whole  of  the  7  representatives,  e.g.,  Liverpool  we  will  say  has  31,000  Con- 
servative electors  and  30,000  Liberals,  under  this  system  the  31,000  electors  would  have 
7  members  while  the  30,000  would  have  none  at  all.  Lubbock  concludes  and  justly  that 
the  "  Scrutin  de  Liste  "  gives  unfair  j)reponderance  to  a  majority,  while  where  parties  are 
at  all  evenly  balanced,  the  transfer  of  a  few  votes  from  one  side  to  the  other,  may  entirely 
alt«'r  the  V)alance  of  powei-. 

The  Single  Transferable  Vote  we  have  spoken  of  was  adopted  in  Denmark  in  1855, 
and  still  is  there  now  in  active  operation. 

In  the  system  of  Proportiona.  Representation,  it  is  suggested  that  each  elector  shall 
have  one  vote,  but  he  may  vote  in  the  alternative  for  as  many  canilidates  as  he  chooses, 
by  writing  simply  the  tigur<>s  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  opj)<>site  to  their  respective  names.  Therefore, 
if  A's  vote  be  not  reqnireil  for  his  candidate  1,  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  its  weight  trans- 
ferred to  candidate  2,  or  in  other  woitls  his  A's  action  at  the  polls  is  not  a  mere  cipher  in 
the  political  field.  All  votes  for  candidate  No.  1  above  what  is  required  to  put  him  in,  are 
transferred  to  candidate  No.  2,  etc.  The  ballot  papei-s  are  then  all  mi>  ed  up  and  drawn  out 
successively  and  stamped  with  nu^mbers,  so  as  no  two  shall  bear  the  same  number.  The 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  good  ballots  papers  tendt'red  by  the 
number  of  members  to  be  elected -f-1  and  increiising  the  quotient  by  1,  is  the  quota,  and  so 
denominated.  Each  candidate  who  has  a  number  oi'frst  votes  ecjual  to  or  greater  than  the 
quota,  shall  be  declared  elected,  aiul  so  many  of  the  ballot  ])apers  containing  these  votes  as 
equal  the  quota  shall  be  set  aside  as  of  no  further  use.  On  all  other  1)allot  papers  the 
name  of  the  elected  candidate  shall  be  cancelled,  with  the  effect  of  raising  by  so  unicli 
in  the  order  of  precedence  all  votes  given  to  other  candidates  after  him.  Rule  Jf.  This  pro 
cess  is  to  be  repeated  till  no  candidate  has  more  than  w  quota  of  fii-st  votes  or  votes  deemed 
first.    Rule  5.    Then  the  candidate  or  candidates  with  the  i^ymai  Jirst  votes  or  votes  deemed 
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first,  shall  be  declared  to  be  not  elected,  with  the  eflect  of  raising  by  so  much  in  the  order 
of  preference  p.il  votes  given  to  candidates  after  him  or  them.  Rule  4  shall  again  be 
applied  if  possible.  Rule  G.  When  by  successive  applications  of  Rules  4  and  5  the  number 
of  candidates  is  reduced  to  the  lunnber  of  members  remaining  to  be  elected,  the  remaining 
candidates  shall  be  declared  elected. 

The  Cumulative  Vote. 

Here  each  elector  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  candidates,  and  he  may  cumulate 
tiiem  all  on  one  candidate  or  divide  them  up  among  the  candidates  as  he  chooses. 

The  Fkee  List  or  Ticket  System. 
By  this  the  elector  would  vote  for  a  list. 

The  Limited  Vote. 

In  this  the  constituency  returns  three  or  four  members,  but  the  elector  has  a  number 
of  votes  somewhat  leri.-!  than  the  inmiuer  of  members  to  be  elected,  the  most  common 
arrangement  being  for  the  constituency  to  return  three  members,  each  elector  having  two 
votes  of  which,  however,  he  may  only  give  one  to  any  one  candidate. 

There  is  a  %.ork  of  ;tn  American  called  Sterne  which  lauds  the  work  of  the  English 
]\Ir.  Hare,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  some  improveiuents  on  Hare's  great  work  on  Rep- 
resentative Government. 

In  this  system  of  Sterne  the  ideas  are  nearly  on  a  line  with  Mr.  Hare's,  Each  voter 
may  cast  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  candidates  for  election,  the  voter  may  concentrate 
on  one  or  divide  them  ui)  as  he  [tlesi-ses,  e.  y.,  there  lieing  three  candi<lates,  each  voter  may 
concentrate  on  one  or  divide  his  vote  among  the  three.  A  minority  having  one-third  of 
the  voters  or  more  can  therefore  ahv;vys,  by  concentrating  all  their  votes  on  one  candidate, 
secure  his  election.  In  the  limited  voting,  e.  y.,  where  three  members  can  be  by  law 
ivturned  the' voter  may  only  vote  for  two,  therefore  the  minority   can  return  one  member. 

Canton  after  Canton  of  the  Swiss,  and  State  upon  State  in  America  adopted  this 
mode. 

Mr.  Hare's  Scheme 

Is  to  substitute  for  the  dominance  of  local  majorities,  a  true  representation  of  the  people. 
He  proposes  to  divide  at  eacli  general  election  the  number  who  vote  by  the  number  of 
members  to  be  elected.     The  balloting  paj)er  to  be  printed  thus  :— 

Name  of  voter.  - 

Address. 
Vote  No. 
Town  or  city  of 

The  above  elector  hereby  records  his  vote  for  the  candidate  named  1,  in  the  list  lielow 
or  in  the  event  provided  for  by  this  act  for  the  other  candidates  successively  in  their 
numerical  order. 

1.  A.  B.  2.  C.  D.  3.  E.  F.  4.  G.  H.,  ic.  That  is  if  A.B.  gets  too  many  votes, 
CD.  gets  the  unrequired  balanco?,  or  if  A.B.  has  too  k\v,  all  of  A.B.'s  go  to  (ID. 

Each  voting  paj)er  after  the  candidate  is  declaied  elected,  shall  be  endorsed   with  the 
candidate's  name  tc   "horn  it  is  appropriated  so  that  election  agents  may  consult  them. 
To  sum  ujt. 
\.   No  vote  to  be  counted  for  more  than  one  candidate. 

2.  No  candidate  to  have  more  \'otes  reconled  or  counted  in  his  favour  than  is  the 
"  Quota  "  in  numbers. 

3.  E;)ch  voter  to  have  the  right  of  naming  .several  candidates  in  his  Older  of  preference 
so  that  if  his  vote  be  not  counted  for  the  Jirst,  then  it  may  be  counted  for  the  second  or 
the  third,  »kc. 

It  has  also  been  suggesied  that  in  a  constituency,  f.-y.,  say  Glasgow — any  elector  may 
vote  for  say  Mr.  (Jlandstone  or  Lord  S.,  or  Sir  J.  B.  who  never  represented  Glasgow  and 
are  not  candidates  for  representing  Glasgow  at  the  now  election.  In  other  words  any 
elector  may  vote  for  any  name  that  impres.ses  him  whether  the  owner  is  a  candidate  at  the 
said  elector's  voting-place  or  not.  The  design  of  couise  is  a  good  one  to  bring  on  the  floor 
of  tiio  House  all  available  talent,  but  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  Canada  is  not  yet  a 
held  for  such  an  exiieriment. 

"In  Deo  Spero." 

June  26,  1893. 
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THE  REPRESENTATION   ACT. 

Whereas,  minorities  in  elections  have  not   lieretofore   hutl   proi)er  representation   in 
Parliaments,  and  it  is  desirable  to  remedy  this  evil. 
Be  it  enacted,  (fee. : — 

1.  This  Act  shall  be  Li.own  as  the  "  Representation  Act."  and  in  the  interpretation 
thereof  shall  be  construed  by  all  courts  as  haviiij^  for  its  oljject  the  representation  of 
niinoiitics  in  Parliaments. 

2.  All  Acts  heretofore  passe<l  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall  with  regard  to  all  incon- 
sistent provisions  Ije  rej)fealed,  but  all  pieviuus  acts  not  .so  inconsistent  shall  reuiain  in 
force.     This  Act  shall  come  into  force  within  on(;  year  troni  the  passing  thereof. 

3.  No  property  qualification  shall  be  lequired  fiom  any  candidate,  but  each  candidate 
for  election  in  the  Dominion  or  any  Provincial  Parliament,  nmst  be  either  a  British-born 
or  naturalized  subject  of  the  Crown. 

4.  No  peison  shall  in  future  be  a  candidate  for  a  .seat  in  the  Dominion  or  any 
Provincial  Parliament  who  if>  in  the  eiuploymcnt  of  the  Crown,  or  receives  pay  therefrom, 
but  the  members  composing  the  Dominion  and  several  Provincial  Governments,  now 
holding  offices  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  clause,  but  they  must  on  a  change  of 
ministiy  seek  le-election  as  is  now  the  practice. 

5.  Immediat(!ly  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  this  Act  and  within  three  calendar 
months  from  such  date,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Ottawa  and  of  the  clerk  of  each  one  of  the  respective  Provincial  Parliaments,  to  ascertain 
the  numbers  of  voters  recording  votes  at  the  last  general  elections  for  the  Dominion  and  of 
the  last  general  election  in  each  of  the  Provinces,  and  the  clerks  of  said  Provinces  shall 
officially  cei  tify  within  the  time  aforesaid  such  number  to  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Ottawa. 

6.  On  receipt  of  such  information  the  said  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa 
shall  thereupon  having  j)reviously  added  to  such  number  the  number  of 

thousand  or  as  the  case  may  rifjuin;  from  the  statistics  of  ])0])ulation,  which 

aduxtion  is  to  be  considei-ed  as  a  fair  allowance  for  an  increas*;  in  population,  proceed  to 
divide  the  number  of  electors  for  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  the  number  of  merabera 
allowed  by  the  now  laws  to  sit  therefor  dispensing  with  fractions  and  the  result  so  obtained 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  .'•  C^nota  "  for  -Dominion  eh'ctiuiis  raid  he  shall  at  the  same 
time  proceed  to  divide  the  nnmlier  of  voters  wlio  voled  at  the  last  election  in  each 
Province  by  the  number  of  members  entitled  to  sit  by  law  in  such  and  each  Provincial 
Legislature  or  Parliament,  adding  and  allowing  as  above  for  iiicrea.se  in  each  Province  of 
l)opulation  or  if  diminution  is  shown  by  Provincial  statistics,  then  allowing  for  such 
diminution  as  the  ca.se  may  l>e,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  clerk  o/  the  House  of 
Commons  and  of  the  clerk  of  each  Provincial  Legislature  to  similarly  obtain  the  said 
"  Quota "  at  all  times  hereafter  within  one  month  before  any  Dominion  or  Provincial 
election  shall  be  had. 

7.  Within  two  weeks  from  obtaining  such  '•  Quota  "  the  clerk  of  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons at  Ottawa  shall  publish  officially  in  the  Doinhiion  Gazette,  the  "Quota"  for  Dominion 
elections  and  the  "  Quota "  for  each  respective  Provincial  election,  of  which  all  officials 
are  to  take  notice  and  govern  them.selves  thereby,  and  such  "Quota"  shall  be  the  number 
eacli  candidate  for  election  must  obtain  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  said  House  of  Commons  or 
of  any  Provincial  Legislature. 

8.  All  persons  who  acted  as  returning  officers,  or  .shall  hereafter  act  as  such,  are  to 
give  all  the  inforniation  in  their  power  to  enable  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  clerks  of  the  respective  Provincial  Legislatuies  to  carry  out  this  Act,  and  any  one  so 
refusing  shall  be  compellable  by  a  writ  of  mandamus  from  any  competent  court  to  do  so, 
which  shall  be  issued  on  priniil  facie  proof  of  such  lefusal,  and  the  penalty  of  disobedience 
shall  be  enforced  by  fine  and  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  six  months  in  a  jail. 

9.  When  an  election  for  either  the  Dominion  Parliament  or  any  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment is  ordered  to  be  had,  the  sherifi"  of  each  county  in  the  province  in  which  a  i)rovincial 
election  is  to  be  had,  shall,  21  days  before,  cause  the  same  to  be  duly  proclaimtid  officially 
in  the  official  paj>er  of  the  province,  and  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  Ottawa, 
.shall  likewise  21  days  before  such  election,  if  the  same  is  a  Dominion  election,  cau.se  the 
same  to  be  advertised  in  the  Dominion  Gazette,  and  all  candidates  shall  be  called  on  there- 
by to  j)ut  them.solves  in  nouiinaf  ion,  and  the  time  for  such  elections  shall  be  so  pi'oclaimed. 

10.  Within  14  days  from  the  insertion  of  such  notices  in  the  Dominion  Gazette,  or 
any  Provincial  Official  Gazette  or  paper,  all  returning  officers  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 
respective  governments  of  the  Dominion  or  Provinces,  and  such  returning  officers  shall  pro- 
claim the  fact  of  such  their  appointment  and  shall  appoint  tlie  proper  number  of  deputy 
returning  officere  as  by  law  now  provided. 
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1 1.  Sncli  prooliun;itioiis  hy  ivturninjj;  officers  shall  specify  tho  names  ami  other  infor- 
mation ro([iiisiti'  for  tlic  i^uiilani-c  of  citx'lors,  as  to  tla^  deputy  returning  officers  who  shall 
issue  official  notices  as  to  tiie  time,  day  ami  hour  ami  place  of  election,  and  the  res|)ective 
lulling  places  in  distiicts  where  such  deputy  returning  officeis  reside. 

12.  All  candidates  for  any  Dominion  election  or  Piovincial  election  eligible  as  such 
under  this  Act,  shall  within  seven  days  from  such  advertisement  by  the  aforesaid  returning 
officers,  lodge  with  such  returning  officei-s  a  statutory  declaration  showing  their  l>eing  so 
eligible,  and  also  deposit  in  current  money  of  the  Dominion  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  shall  be  returned  to  the  ])ei'Son  so  depositing  the  same,  provided  he  is  not 
elected,  but  if  elected,  the  same  shall  be  paid  in  at  once  after  such  member  takes  his  seat 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Dominion  or  Province  as  the  case  may  be,  and  by  him  ajiplied  to 
the  payment  of  Dominion  or  Provincial  elections,  and  the  names  of  candidates  so  proposing 
themselves  shall  be  duly  advertised  l)y  all  deputy  returaing  officers,  and  shall  by  them  l>e 
signified  to  the  electoi-s  in  their  divisions,  and  shall  be  printed  on  all  the  ballot  pai)ers  and 
numbered  uumericaliy  in  oriler  with  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  as 
follows : — 

Name  of  voter. 
Address. 
Vote  No. 
County  or  — . 

1.  Name  of  candidate  preferred,  John  Smith.      x 

2.  '•  "  ne.xt  "  W.  Jones.  x 

3.  "  "  next  "  C.  Thomas.  x 

4.  ^'  "  ne.xt  "  R.  Wiliiam.s.  x 

5.  "  "  next  "  B.  Thomas.  x 

The  ballot  papers  shall  be  marked  by  a  cross  put  by  the  elector  as  now  required  by 
law  opposite  to  the  name  of  the  party  he  votes  for,  and  no  elector  shall  have  more  than 
one  vote  at  any  Dominion  or  Provincial  election,  but  shall  vote  where  his  name  ajjpears 
on  the  legal  list  of  voters,  and  the  capacity  of  any  elector  to  vote  where  he  has  a  pi-operty 
(jualitication  therefor,  is  by  this  Act  abolished,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  this  Act  that  each 
elector  voting  may  vote  for  all  the  candidates  whose  names  appear  on  the  ballot  paper,  by 
putting  a  cross  opposite  to  all  or  any  of  theii-  names  ii.  the  order  of  preference  he  shall 
choose  to  make,  but  no  elector's  vote  so  recorded  shall  count  for  more  than  one,  but  if  the 
candidate  numbered  cue  in  his  pi-eference  of  choice  sliall  obtain  more  than  the  "Quota" 
required  for  election  by  law,  then  such  excess  shall  be  transferred  to  the  candidate  numbered 
two  in  the  voter's  order  of  preference,  expressed  by  such  voter  as  aforesaid,  and  the  same 
shall  continue  to  be  done  till  all  candidates  eligible  through  obtaining  the  required  "  Quota" 
are  disposed  of. 

13.  All  provisions  of  the  election  laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  Act  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  in  full  force. 

14.  All  ballot  papers  and  other  papers  now  required  by  law  to  be  printed  for  use  at 
elections,  shall  be  prepared  by  the  proper  officials  as  heretofore  has  been  the  custom,  but 
shall  be  altered  to  suit  the  changes  made  under  the  jjrovisions  of  clause  12  or  any  suc- 
ceeding clauses  of  this  Act. 

15.  All  voting  shall  be  begun  "nd  ended  as  heretofore,  in  one  day. 

16.  When  any  election  is  coniphited  the  ballot  boxes  shall  be  returned  by  the  deputy 
returning  officers  to  the  returning  officers  from  whom  their  a])pointments  were  received, 
and  such  returning  otKcers  shall  within  .^  von  days  after  receipt  thereof,  and  due  advei-- 
tisement  in  the  official  paper  of  the  province  where  such  election  is  had,  either  for  Domin- 
ii)n  or  Provincial  elections,  procee  I  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  clause  12  of  this 
Act,  in  the  pi-esence  of  agents  who  may  attend  (or  candidatijs)  to  make  count  of  such 
votes,  and  such  counting  shall  lie  made  in  the  ortler  of  preference  and  strictly  in  accord 
with  the  above  section  12,  .-ind  he  shall  declare  what  caiulidate  or  candidates  are  elected, 
and  if  the  election  is  a  Provincial  election  he  shall  forthwith  officiallv  declare  the  same, 
and  tiansmit  the  said  declaration  with  the  ballot  pa})ers  to  the  clerk  of  the  Legislatui'e  of 
the  Province  where  the  (flection  is  had,  with  his  statutory  declaration  as  to  the  same,  and 
if  the  .same  be  an  election  for  the  Dominion  each  returning  officer  in  each  province  shall 
similarly  transmit  the  like  papers  to  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  ronunons  in  Ottawa,  where 
the  same  may  lw>  inspectetl  by  parties  intert'sted,  and  the  result  shall  be  duly  proclaimed 
by  each  clerk  of  the  several  I^^gislatures  of  the  Provinces  and  of  the  House  of  Comniona, 
it'  the  same  is  a  Dominion  election,  in  the  pioper  official  papers,  and  any  offi(,ial  wilfully 
••otitravening  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  sliall  be  liable  to  a  tine  of  live  hundred  dollars, 
or  in  defanlt  of  payment  thereof  to  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  any  official  guilty 
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of  bribery  or  corruption  sliall  be  sentencod  to  imprisonment  for  thren  years,  and  to  b«  in- 
capacitated from  ever  voting  tliereafter,  or  lioldiiii;  any  otiiee  or  enioluiiient  from  the 
Crown. 

17.  Tlie  official  declarations  of  thf  clinks  of  the  Hotises,  Dominion  or  Provincial 
respectively,  shall  he  made  within  t«^n  days  from  the  receipt  of  tlK^  aforesaid  pape4-s  from 
the  returning  officers,  and  all  election  returns  and  ballot  papers  shall  be  retainc(l  in  proper 
custody  till  after  one  month  sha'.l  have  expired  from  the  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment or  Provincial  Pailiament  for  which  tliey  were  used,  when  they  shall  be  destroyed, 
unless  required  for  judicial  purposes. 

18.  The  constituencies  in  the  Dominion  elections  and  Provincial  elections  shall  be  en- 
titled for  the  present  to  send  the  same  number  and  no  more  rej)resentatives  to  Parliament, 
as  is  now  their  right. 

19.  To  prevent  the  evils  of  what  is  commonlj'  known  as  the  "  (Jerrymandering  sys- 
tem "  it  is  declared  hereby  that  no  alteration  of  territorial  election  ti<'l<ls  shall  take  place 
oftener  than  once  in  ten  years,  and  all  constituencies  now  returning  members  for  Dominion 
or  Provincial  Parliaments  shall  return  the  same  number  and  from  the  same  places,  and 
such  number  shall  represent  the  same  territories  for  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the  passing 
of  this  Act. 

20.  Residence  in  any  constituency  shall  not  be  loipiired  of  any  candidate,  and  any 
one  properly  qualified  may  be  a  canilidi;te  for  any  Dominion  or  Provincial  election,  whether 
he  resides  within  the  territoiy  where  such  election  is  to  be  had  or  not,  and  any  one  may 
as  aforesaid  be  a  candidate  at  any  number  of  election  places,  but  in  such  case  he  shall  bi^ 
obliged  to  make  only  one  deposit  of  two  hundred  dollars  as  aforesaid  proviih'd.  and  no 
more,  and  in  case  of  his  return  for  more  than  one  constituency.  Dominion  or  Provincial, 
he  shall  at  once  elect  where  he  chooses  to  sit,  and  when  he  siLrnifies  his  election  in  the  way 
hereinafter  provided  foi-,  then  the  per.son  or  j)ersons  next  after  him  of  camlidates  in  the 
constituency  who  are  |)referentially  entitled  to  the  niunber  of  votes  immediately  h-ss  in 
order  than  his,  shall  be  declared  elected,  and  the  returning  officers  shall  befiu'c  any  other 
candidates  are  disposed  of,  proceed  to  dispo.se  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  more  tluin  one 
constituency,  and  finding  any  one  by  reason  of  ))referential  votes  entitled  to  sit  for  more 
than  one  constituency,  such  person  shall  be  notified  by  the  i-etnrning  officer  of  the  fact,  and 
it  shall  be  liis  duty  within  24:  hours  of  the  transmission  of  such  message  to  choose  which 
constituency  he  shall  re))resent,  and  in  default  of  his  doing  so  his  nauK^  shall  be  dro]iped  as 

-if  he  never  had  been  a  candidate  at  such  election,  and  Iks  shall  signify  his  election  to  such 
returning  officer  by  telegram,  and  in  case  by  reason  of  such  his  neglect  or  refusal  so  to 
signify  his  election,  his  name  is  so  dropped,  the  officials  aforesaid  .shall  j)roceed  with  the 
names  of  the  other  candidates  in  order  of  prel'erence  designated  by  tlie  electors,  and  the 
votes  recorded  in  constituencies  other  than  the  one  he  chooses  to  sit  for,  shall  be  distributed 
in  the  order  of  designated  prefei-ence  among  the  other  candidates  at  each  such  constituency 
so  that  such  votes  shall  not  be  nugatorj',  and  the  acce[)tance  aforesaid  by  telegram  and 
notification  from  the  said  officials  to  the  candidate  shall  be  legal  and  final  though  trans- 
mitted by  telegiam. 

21.  The  elections  to  be  held  next  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  whether  Dominion  or 
Provincial,  shall  not  be  held  sooner  than  three  months  aftei'  the  date  of'  the  proclamation 
directing  the  same  to  be  held  so  as  to  allow  full  time  for  the  proi)er  carrying  out  of  the 
provisions  thereof,  and  the  working  out  of  the  same  by  the  officials  for  the  puipose 
appointed,  but  this  clause  is  not  to  be  imperative  as  to  subseipient  elections  after  .said  first 
election. 

MEMORANDUM. 

I  have  ventured  to  put  my  ideas  into  the  above  form. 

The  bill  can  be  altered  mutatis  viiitaivlis  to  suit  any  country  wliere  the  style  &c.  of 
officials  in  parliament  are  different  from  ours. 

I  have  .sjient  a  great  deal  of  time  in  considering  what  is  to  l)e  done  with  the  surplus 
or  unused  votes  in  any  constitueney  after  the  return  of  a  candidate  is  arrived  at,  there 
will  likely  be  many  such  which  as  a  fact  are  left  in  the  "air"  and  utterly  wasteil.  After 
considering  it  anxiously  in  every  light  I  can  arrive  at  no  solution  satisfactory  to  my 
mind,  so  that  they  shall  be  saved  as  atoms  of  representation,  one  cannot  rightly  take  theui 
from  Sivy  constituency  A  and  give  them  to  constituency  B  l>ecau.se  in  doing  so  you  .ire 
robbing  the  voter  in  A  of  what  the  law  has  given  him  as  a  right. 

"In  Deo  Spero." 


PACIFICO. 

When  the  French  Acaileiiiioiiins  were  getting  u|>  their  dictionary,  they  submitted  to 
Cuvier  tlicir  deKnition  of  n  cnih  as  "a  red  fish  that  walks  backward,"  whereupon  ho 
remarked  that  their  definition  was  correct,  excepting  that  the  crab  was  not  red,  was  not 
a  fish,  and  did  not  walk  backward. 

King  ("liarles  II.  ask(;d  tiie  niembei-s  of  the  Royal  Society  how  it  was  that  when  a 
fish  was  placed  in  a  bucket  of  water,  the  weight  of  the  bucket  and  its  contents  was  not 
thereby  increa.sed.  Sciveral  presented  ingenious  explanations,  after  which  one  of  the 
memliei-s  rose  up  and  denied  the  fact,  when  the  king  rejoined :  "  Odds ;  fish  !  but  you're 
right." 

Tho.se  who  write  so  Huently  and  frequently  about  "  the  peojde's  rule,"  "  the 
government  is  what  the  people  make  it,"  "  the  power  of  the  ballot,"  which  "  drops  as 
snow  upon  the  sod,"  etc.,  are  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  the  savans  above  mentioned,  in  that 
thuy  have  not  themselves  ascertained  the  facts,  Init  merely  accept  and  reiterate  current 
ilogiuas.  Tli(;y  expatiate  at  length  on  "Democracy"  which  has  no  existence  outside  of 
Switzerland,  and  there  only  partially.  W.  D.  Stead,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  says  that 
"  Demos  will  regard  millionair<!s  as  the  cottager  regards  his  beo.s."  But  iiis  and  others' 
"Demos"  is  as  much  a  myth  as  the  pagan  Bacchus  or  Venus.  De  Tocqueville  about  half 
a  century  ago  wrote  a  large  volniii'!  entitled  ••  Democracy  in  America" — thing  that  never 
existed  on  this  continent;  neither  does  ''Representative  government"  really  exist, 
excepting  very  |)artialiy  in  thi;  elections  of  memiiers  of  British  school  boards  and,  lately, 
ill  thrive  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 

It  is  primarily  important  to  th(!  consideration  of  any  of  the  fundamental  political 
(piestions  now  taken  up  l)y  thinking  persons  to  a.scei-tain  what  is  and  what  is  not  represent- 
ation ;  how  much  influence  voters,  as  such,  really  exert  in  the  making  of  laws,  or  in  any 
legislative  act ;  and  how  far  tlicy  might  <l)  in  practice,  through  a  l)etter  mechanism,  they 
are  now  .said  to  do  in  tlu'ory.  The  answers  to  these  (questions  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  all  intelligent  effort  to  improve  intlustrial  and  moral  conditions  by  legislative  or  politica 
processes. 

CHAPTER  I.  - 

A    PRIORI    NEGATIVE    DEMONSTRATION. 

It  can  be  demonstrated,  irrespective  of  any  experience,  that  under  representation 
(so-called)  by  districts,  minorities,  from  one-third  down  (tiie  proportion  growing  less  as  the 
number  of  parties  increases),  can  return  a  majority  of  the  members  in  elective  bodies. 
>Suppose  three  constitiKincies  of  3,000  votei-s  each  elect  for  each  constituency  a  member  of 
a  so-called  "  re[)resentative"  body.  Let  each  "  representative  "  be  designed  by  capitals  and 
each  thousand  voters  by  "  lower  case  "  letters  ;  then 

Constituencies.  Representatives, 
a     a     b  A 

a     a     b  A 

b     b     b  B 

Here  two  con.stituencies  with  2,000  "a"  voters  each,  and  1,000  "b"  voters  each, 
return  an  "A  "  member  each.  The  third  constituency,  consisting  entirely  of  "  b"  votera, 
Pt'turns  one  "B"  member.  Hut  the  ''b"  voUm-s  in  the  three  constituencies  number  5,000, 
and  get  but  one  member,  while  the  "a"  voters,  with   1,000  less  voters,  get  two  memiiers. 

Now  let  us  try  with  seven  constituencies,  each  having  7,000  voters  : 

b     b  A 

h  A 

b  A 

b  A 

b  B 

b  B 

b  B 

Here  we  have  16,000  '-a"  voters  electing  4  meml)ei-s,  and  33,000  "b"  voters  electing 
liut  3  meral)ei-s,  so  that  less  than  a  third  of  the  voters  elect  a  majority  of  the  so-called 
"  representatives." 
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But  to  attempt  to  i-e])resent  all  grades  of  opinion  by  means  of  two  parties  is  as  absurd 
as  it  would  be  to  undertake  to  fit  every  one  by  two  sizes  and  makes  of  coats,  liats  or 
shoes.  In  proportion  as  people  think  for  themselvtjs — dilferentiate — the  need  is  felt  for  a 
third,  a  fourth  or  even  a  fifth  party ;  and  still  the  current  varieties  of  opinion  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  legislative  action  would  be  inadequately  voiced,  especially  as  these  differences 
would  extend  to  the  exiK)nents  as  well  as  to  the  principles  or  platform  of  a  party.  But 
let  us  try  a  third  party  "c." 

Representatives. 
A 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 
B 

Here  we  have  49,000  voters  in  7  constituencies.  The  "a's"  with  but  12,000 — less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  whole — still  return  4  of  the  7  "representatives,"  while  the  "c's' 
with  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  votes  (17,000)  than  the  '"a's,"  do  not  obtain  one  member, 
and  the  "  b's,"  with  8,000  more  votes  than  the  "a's"  get  one  representative  less. 

Were  there  four,  five,  or  six  parties,  the  minority  of  voters  that  might  thus  secure  a 
majority  of  the  elected  Iwd}'  would  necessarily  become  less  and  less.  That  is,  the  more 
intelligent  voters  become,  the  less  repre.st^ntation — if  they  vote  according  to  tlieir 
convictions — do  they  oljtain,  while  the  least  intelligent  :\re  the  most  re|)i"e9ented. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  cases  presented  are  extreme,  not  occurring  in  actual  life 
But  there  are  other  factors,  not  yet  considered,  that  would  incieape  these  disjiarities.  One 
is  that  it  is  practically  imjwssible  for  voters,  in  a  ma.ss,  to  control  party  management; 
and  a  very  simmII  minority'  of  the  party  not  only  can,  but  do — not  only  >lo,  but  vmi<t 
control  the  nominations,  so  that  the  alternnlion — not  choice — of  the  voter  is.  in  most  cases, 
to  vote  for  one  man  that  he  does  not  like  in  prefer(!nce  to  another  that  he  di.slikes.  If 
his  party  wins,  he  is  m/s-represented ;  if  the  other  party  wins,  he  is  un  re[)resented. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A    POSTERIORI    demonstration;    THE    ".MAJORITY         ULR"    MVTH. 

I  n:ight  fill  volumes  with  most  conclusive  proof  from  the  figures  of  electonii  vote.s, 
that  a  minority  of  voters,  or  a  small  majority,  elect  all  the  legislators  in  nearly  every  case, 
waiving  for  the  time  the  fact  that  even  those  votei-s  who  do  elect  only  have  a  choice  of 
evils  as  a  rule.  But  a  few  recent  examples  may  suilicij  to  establish  tiuvt  which  no  one  well 
informed  on  such  subjects  wouUl  undertake  to  controveit. 

lu  Oakland,  Cal.,  seven  councilmen  and  seven  school  trustees  are  elected  fi-om  as  nmny 
wards,  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  and  four  more  of  each  are  elected  "  at  largt' "  ;  that 
is,  all  the  voters  in  that  city  vote  for  tour  candidates  "at  largo"  and  one  from  their 
respective  wards.  At  the  election  of  March,  IHlK'i,  28,488  votes  were  cast  for  the  four 
councilmen  elected  "at  large"  (scrntin  de  Uste)  but  only  10,11*5,  or  nearly  'M\  percent., 
were  cast  foi'  the  candidates  elect ;  thus  over  G4  per  cfut. — nearly  two-thirds—  of  the  vot(« 
cast  were  inefic'ctive.  For  the  members  of  tlie  board  of  ("ducation  so  iliosen  20,588  votes 
were  cast,  of  which  but  10, 7^51),  c.r  a  little  over  40  per  cent.,  were  cast  for  the  candidateH 
elected.  Tlie  votes  cast  in  flu  seven  sevei-al  wards  for  Echool  truHte«>H  aggregattul  7,127,  of 
which  ,3,265  weie  etieetive  for  tlu'  •■lectcd  nu-mliers  oi-  nearly  40  percent.  The  7  candidates 
elected  to  the  council  by  wards  rt'wived  .'5,(171)  out  of  8,141  votes  east,  so  that  only  !i7  >■ 
|>er  cent,  of  these  votes  were,  in  tlie  most  latitudinarian  sense,  eHi'clivo. 

The  successful  candidnte  for  the  school  board  tiom  the  Gth  ward  iveeived  297  out  nl 
the  SJ'.'J  votes  east,  or  nearly  .'Hi  |«'i  cent.  The  candidate  electeil  from  the  7th  ward  in 
that  body  recived  724  out  of  the  1,114  voters,  wiiieh  is  nearly  two  and  a  half  (iiiies  as 
many  votes  a.s  the  candidate  elected  from  the  (5th  r«;cc;ived,  yet  each  luis  the  .'tame  volim; 
power  on  the  boaid  ;  that  is,  in  our  present  HV8ten»  of  political  aritiimetic  1JU7  is  wpial  \<< 
724. 

The  eU»cte«l  candidate  from  the  fith  ward  received  oidy  four  votes  more  titan  one  wli" 
was  defeated,  ho  that  a  duinge  in  thn^'  votes  out  of  803  would  have  elected  another  man  . 
that  is,  three  vot  ••«   ■»  that   wan!  had   |M)wrr  to  det<'rmine  who  should  "repr»wnt"  Hmi 
Imsides   them.selves  I      In   three    wards   (Ist,    2nd    and    4th)  as    matiy   defeatwi   candidal' 
received  rnon-  votes  (329,  372,  292)  than  the  candidate  elected  from  the  6tli. 
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Of  the  coun 'ilmeu  elected  by  wards,  two  received  less  tlian  a  tliird  of  the  votes  cast 
in  each  ward  (30  l)  and  ;i."M5  per  cent.)  ;  two  more  received  Imt  little  over  a  third  (31-4 
and  36),  and  none  of  tlieni  received  half 

Taking  the  average,  six  out  of  the  11  councilmcu  voting  for  a  measure  against  five 
opposed  wouUl  rejiresent  but  20  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  and  from  the  inequality  of  the 
votes  in  the  several  wards,  might  repi-esent  less.  Yet  this  minority  can  enact  ordinances 
binding  upon  the  whole  people  of  Oakland  I  And  this  is  csilled  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  "  ! 

At  the  election  of  six  assemblymen  from  as  many  districts  in  Alameda  County,  Cal., 
on  Nov.  8th,  1892,  17,307  votes  weie  cast,  of  which  8,078 — 46  i)er  cent. — were  effective  in 
electing  candidates.  A  change  of  from  one  to  le.ss  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  three 
of  those  districts,  of  less  than  a  third  of  one  })er  cent,  in  another,  and  of  5^  and  7i  per  cent, 
in  the  other  two  would  have  elected  an  entirely  different  delegation  to  the  assembly  fio": 
that  county.  And  it  is  much  the  s.tnie  in  most  of  the  districts  in  California.  That  is,  a 
few  of  the  most  worthless,  the  most  vicious  or  the  most  weak-'. need  voters  can  turn  the 
scale,  so  that  men  of  character,  honesty  and  determination  can,  as  a  rule,  neither  be 
representatives  or  represented. 

In  the  San  Francisco  municipal  election  of  Nov.  8th,  1892,  the  average  vote  for 
12  Supervisors,  /who  are  elected  "at"  large,  or  S'crufin  de  Ls(f)  was  51,131,  and  that  for 
.successful  candidates  was  19,085, — slightly  over  37  per  cent.  The  Democratic  party,  on 
a  vote  of  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  secured  83;^  per  cent. — 10  out  of  12 — of  the  Board.  A 
vote  of  seven-twelfths  of  that  Board  would  not,  then,  average  a  representation  of  more 
than  about  21  i  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  The  12  membeis  of  the  Board  of  Education,  also 
elected  at  large,  received  nearly  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  vote  jis  the  Suiiervisoi-s. 

By  comparing  these  iwr-centages  with  those  of  Oakland  for  similar  bodies,  and  with 
thase  of  Alameda  county  for  the  Assembly,  it  will  be  seen  that  election  either  at  large  or 
by  di.stricts  is  eijually  unrepresentative. 

In  1890  the  Congressmen  elected  from  the  State  of  California  received  128,451  vo'^es 
out  of  252,012  east,  or  501  per  cent.  In  1892  they  received  119,171  out  of  240,210,  or 
49'6  per  cent.  The  political  elements  at  work  in  1892  ditVeretl  widely  from  those  of 
1890,  by  reason  of  the  increiuse  of  votes  for  "outside"  parties,  yet  the  jHircentage  of  voters 
represented  (in  a  degree)  varied  but  little  one  from  the  otlier ;  and  until  we  have 
com|)lete  proj.jrtional  representation,  independent  of  parties,  mere  changes  in  pirty 
names,  or  the  organization  of  new  j-.arties,  will  accon-.plish  little. 

It  is  similar  in  voluntary  organiaitions.  On  March  29th,  1803,  the  Typogra]ihical 
Union  of  San  Francisco  elected  three  delegates  to  the  International  Convention  of  that 
body,  each  mend>er  voting  for  three  of  the  11  candidate.s.  The  votes  numl)ered  1,758, 
which,  divided  by  three,  gives  653  voters.  The  succe.ssful  candidat.es  received  280,  224 
and  228  votes  respectively,  being  an  average  of  217.  This  shows  an  average  of  38  i>er 
cent,  of  the  voters  represented.  A  change  of  one  vote  would  have  elected  another  candi- 
date, who  received  227,  in  place  of  that  one  who  received  228. 

In  the  whole  State,  on  NovemlK'r  8th,  1892,  249,363  votes  were  cast  for  asseuibly- 
men  from  80  single  districts,  of  which  1  Hi, 908  votes  were  cast  for  members  elected,  and 
132,455  against  tludi.,  so  that  only  a  ^nall  fraction  over  47  per  cent,  of  the  voters  elected 
every  member  of  the  As.seml»ly,  and  nearly  53  \)ev  cent  were  totally  unrepresented  even 
in  form,  while  most  of  the  47  per  cent,  were  not  probably  fully  represented  in  fact.  The 
vote  of  41  out  of  the  80  members  could  not.  therefons  l)e  fairly  considered  as  rejiresenting, 
on  the  average,  over  24  per  cent,  of  the  voters  ;  yet  that  proi«)rtion  hits  the  power  t  >  enact 
laws,  so  far  as  that  house  is  concernetl.  Where  there  are  two  houses,  the  other  is  ehscttid 
in  a  similar  manner,  or  it  is  ii|)pointed. 

Foi'tunately,  this  House,  at  its  ensuing  session,  by  their  voUw  on  certain  meiiKures, 
positively  provetl  the  preceding  |K)sition. 

On  February  23rd,  1893,  an  anieudnient  to  the  Stat«  constitution,  reijuiring  that  on 
iTipiest  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  State,  niiy  1)111  passed  by  the  Legislature  must 
Ite  submitteil  to  the  votn-s  at  the  polls  for  ratili'-atiou  or  rejection,  and  that  any  bill  pio- 
posed  by  that  pc^'centagc  slioidd  be  siiuihirly  submitttnl,  was  rejvH;t<'d'  by  32  negative  votes 
out  of  the  80  ii.s.semblymen,  the  constitution  reipiiring  a  two-thinls  majority  for  any  amenil- 
ni.nt  thereto.  These  32  niemlH'rs  received  a  total  of  44,281  votes  in  their  seveiid  con- 
stitueiieies  oi-  districts,  being  h'ss  than  18  pei'  cent,  of  the  2  ".•,603  votes  of  the  State  leeeived 
liy  all  candidates  for  the  Assembly.  Thus  A'hj*  t/uin  it  ^fi/fh  .)f  the  voters  of  the  State  are 
rnipowered  undei  this  sham  of  ii'pnwiitstion — tliiH  ''majority  rule"  myth  —to  det<*rinine 
I  hat  the  other  four  fifths  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  th"  laws  except  to  vote  for  the 
''las.'  of  men  usually  nuuiinaU'd  by  the  machiueiy  of  new  as  well  a.s  of  ohl  parties. 

But  the  [KMitive,  sjieciftl  and  concius've  proof  that  a  bare  unvjurity  would  repreneut 
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on  an  average  about  24  i)or  cent,  of  tlie  voters,  is  shown  in  regard  to  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  conBtitution,  giving  the  Legislature  power  to  so  amend  the  tax  laws  as  to  jHjrmit 
tlie  voters  of  each  county  or  incorporated  city  or  town  to  decide  b}''  direct  vote  what 
classes  of  proj)erty  should  and  what  sliould  not  be  taxed.  There  were  42  negative  votes 
on  this  proposition,  whicJ'  42  membei'S  received  an  aggregate  of  G0,803  vows,  which  is  less 
than  -4h  |>er  cent,  of  the  totiil  vote  for  a.ssemblymen  in  the  State. 

In  the  Assembly  elected  in  November,  1890,  1-33,265  votes  were  cast  for  the  success- 
ful candidates  out  of  a  total  vote  of  248,423  for  assemblymen,  which  is  53  per  cent.  The 
Vagrant  Bill  was  passed  by  44  ayes  to  26  noes  ;  the  ayes  had  i-eceived  70,277  votes  at  the 
j)olls — a  little  over  28  [)er  cent,  of  the  total  vote  ;  the  26  noes  hud  received  47,294  votes  ; 
and  130,702  voters,  being  over  half  the  voters  in  the  State,  had  not  even  a  negative  voice 
as  to  that  law. 

Tha  bill  for  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  to  the  World's  Fair  received  4  i  ayes,  those 
memljers  representing  or  receiving  the  votes  of  80,886 — less  than  a  third  of  the  whole. 
The  24  members  who  wanted  a  less  amount  appropriated  received  36,651  votes;  and  130,- 
886  voters — 52.7  per  cent,  of  the  whole — had  no  opportunity  to  be  heard  from. 

When  U.  S.  Senator  Stanford  was  re-elected  by  that  Legislature,  he  received  in  the 
Assemi)ly  59  votes,  these  representing  97,939  votei-s  at  the  polls,  or  less  than  two-tifths  of  the 
whole,  though  his  majority  only  lacked  one  of  being  thi*ee  fourths  of  that  "  representative" 
body. 

The  whole  course  of  legislation  might  thus  be  followed  up  in  any  session  of  almost 
any  legislature  in  the  world  with  similar  results.  And  if  the.se  figures  do  not  prove  my 
position  that  legislatures  do  not  represent  the  o[)inions  of  voters  in  the  enactment  of  laws, 
tfcc,  then  no  figiii-es  can  prove  anything,  ui-ithmetic  is  a  delusion  and  all  reasoning  im- 
possible. It  is  fully  as  reasonable  to  claim  that  the  earth  is  Hat,  with  the  heavenly  bodies 
i*e vol ving  around  it  as  to  assert  that  by  our  electoral  .system  even  an  ajiproximation  to 
true  repre.sentation  can  be  (ibtiiined.  And  the  demonstration  to  the  contrary  is  much 
more  easily  understood  in  tho  latter  than  in  the  former  cxse.  Were  it  not  that  the  false 
view  is  so  j)ersistently  buight  in  educational  institutions  of  all  -^  ades  and  types,  in  [>eriodicals 
of  all  sorts  and  .sizes — in  short,  itei-at<'d  and  re-iteiated  on  (ivery  )iossible  occjision,  the 
proposition  that  any  country,  outside  of  three  Cantons  in  Switzei-land,  has  a  riially  repie- 
sentativt!  government  or  that  "  the  people  make  the  government  what  it  is,"  would  be 
laughed  to  scorn  as  the  gibberings  of  an  idiot  or  the  croaking  of  a  parrot.  Political 
science  to-day  is  where  physical  science  was  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  it  hardly  exists. 

CHAPTER  III. 

DIRECT     LEGISLATION. 

This  is  accomplished  negatively  by  the  Referendum,  ))ositively  by  tlie  Initiative.  At 
first  sight,  these,  itli  the  power  of  recalling  a  member  on  ilemand  of  a  majority  of  his  Iccal 
constituency  might  seem  to  b<!  sufticient,  and  the  workings  of  the  Referendum  and  the 
Initiative  in  Switzerland,  and  of  the  former  of  these  occasionally  in  the  United  States  and 
British  North  America,  have  been  such  as  to  create  a  favorable  imj)re8sion.  But  direct 
legislation,  compared  with  proportional  rep;  'sentation  is  as  pack  mules  to  a  railroad.  By 
siinplif\ing  and  improving  our  system  of  enacting  and  executing  laws,  their  number  ami 
complexity  could  doubtless  lie  much  reduced.  Yet  with  all  that  could  be  done  in  this  line 
(and  which  never  will  be  done  under  our  present  electoral  system)  the  nccessjuy  collective 
business  of  any  municii)ality,  state,  province  or  nation,  to  be  provided  for  by  general 
eM:ictment,  would  be  too  great  and  diversified  to  be  handled  advantageously,  or  even 
pr.^silily,  by  the  whole  ni.iss  of  voters  ;  nor  could  even  any  consideralde  traction  of  the.se 
act  ii.u^lligently,  whatever  their  ineutal  ability  and  moral  endowments,  on  the  hundrt'ds 
mid  even  thou.sands  of  proposition.'^^  coining  before  them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  int.elli- 
g<  nee  or  morality  of  the  voters,  as  conspared  with  tlu.se  acting  as  their  agents  in  Icgislatui-ps, 
etc  The  point  is  that  in  any  but  a  very  small  and  s|)ar.se  community,  the  business  of 
society  must  \vd  tr-ansacted  thn)ugh  agencies  and  by  division  of  labor;  ami  the  tenden<'v  of 
socinl  and  industrial  advancement  lies  actually  and  necessarily  in  this  direction.  No  long-^r 
does  the  farmer  slieitr  his  sli<H>p  and  his  family  turn  the  wool  laboriously  into  cloth  ;  but 
he  sends  the  wool  «h>  market,  xnd  l)uyH  the  materials  for  his  clothing,  if  not  tlie  clothing 
itself.  And  so  of  every  o»^t;upation.  Whether  the  change  is  a  benefit  or  otherwise,  it  had 
to  come,  and  the  oM  oimnot  \w.  ivstoi-od.  Public  business  net'ds  to  keep  pace  with  indus- 
trial changes.  Progress  in  any  direction  necessitatos  difTorentiation.  In  the  very  lowest 
animals,  (he  Htcunach  is  HulwtHiitiidly  the  whole  animal,  and  the  functions  of  th<'  \ari«)us 
organs  as  they  begin  to  develop  aiv  intt>rchangeable.      It  is  only  as  the  siiecies  rises  in  the 
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sciile  of  lieing,  that  the  sevei-al  organs  become  more  and  more  distinct.  So  as  the  body 
|)olitie  grows,  its  i'unctioiis  lx'c;)me  more  ditierentiateii,  so  tliat  the  direct  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  whole  by  the  whole,  becomes  either  impossible,  or  as  costly  as  it  would 
he  for  the  pastoralist  to  wea\  e  tlie  wool  of  his  sheep  into  his  garments,  or  the  wheat 
grower  of  Manitoba  to  haul  liis  grain  to  a  sea  or  lake  port  by  ox-teaiiis.  If  it  would  be 
an  advantage  for  men  to  lose  the  present  dift'erentiation  of  their  organisms  and  become 
clams,  it  would  be  also  of  advantage  for  the  people  to  legislate  directly,  r.ither  than 
through  freely  chosen  and  really  i-eprcsentative  bodies.  "  Diicet  legislation"  may  l)e 
designated   "  clam  reform." 

Even  in  small  voluntary  organizations  committees  are  elected  or  apjiointed  to  conduct 
the  details  of  their  business,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  if  not  of  necessity.  In  many 
such  only  a  minority  of  meml>ers  can  V)e  induced  to  attend  meetings  where  a  majority  of 
those  [iresent  have  full  power  to  act. 

For  instance :  previous  to  a  recent  change,  the  attcndajice  at  tin;  monthly  meetings 
of  the  Typogniphical  Union  of  ^an  Francisco,  inimliering  nearly  700  menibers,  rareiy 
exceeded  150  and  often  fell  below  100  ;  yet  iu  voting  for  elective  oflicei-s  nearly  the  entire 
strength  was  called  out.  In  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  the  vote  in  H'ebruary, 
189  2,  wii.s  some  1,40  >,  and  on  February  -8th,  1893,  905  ;  Imt  it  is  o'lly  of  late,  owing  to 
the  agitation  connected  with  the  i)roporlioud  plan  that  the  attend. nco  at  its  quarterly 
meetings  reached  as  high  as  117  to  150,  out  of  a  membership  of  nearly  4, LOO.  It  is 
evident  that  nearly  every  one  would  rather  vote  for  com[)etent  persons  to  conduct  any 
sort  of  collective  business  than  attend  to  the  details  themselves. 

jNIany  local  trades  unions  and  other  organizations  .send  delegations  of  their  members  to 
i\rt  for  them  in  National,  Dominion,  State,  or  Provincial  a-ssemblages.  On  March  'l[ii\i, 
1893,  the  Typograjihical  Union  of  Sun  Francisco  elected  three  delegates  to  the  Interna 
tional  Convention  (as  detailed  in  (Chapter  IJ.)  by  38  i)er  cent,  of  the  vote.  They  had  to 
li(?  elected  in  some  way  from  all  the  local  unions,  as  it  was  im])ossible  for  every  compositor 
ill  the  United  States  and  Ihitish  America  to  vi.sit  C-hicago,  and  if  then-  had  all  gone  there, 
such  a  laige  number  could  not  deliberate  oi'  transact  any  Ijusiness.  It  is  trut;  that  the 
iicts  of  the  convention  have  to  bo  latified  by  the  members  of  the  Union  at  large  ;  but  if 
that  was  all  to  be  done,  there  need  have  been  no  convention  at  all,  as  any  proposed  measure 
lould  have  been  merely  ratified  or  rejected  without  bringing  several  hundred  ixusons 
liuudreds  or  thousamls  of  miles  to  a  common  centre.  The  purpost^,  however,  of  this  con- 
vention, as  of  any  similar  body,  legislature,  or  parliament,  was  to  consult,  deliberate  and 
decide  with  a  view  to  juactiail  action  ;  hence  the  members  of  such  bodies  should,  as  nearly 
lis  posH'ble,  ii'present  the  general  views  of  those  who  sent  them,  concentrating  their  efforts 
on  de using  such  measures  as  would  carry  out  these  views,  subrserving  the  interests  and 
securing  the  approval  of  their  constituents.  "Direct  legislation"  cannot  meet  these 
re(juirements  ;   proportional  representation  can. 

I  mention  this  In^cause  the  Typographical  Union  has  l)een  cited  to  prove  the  sutliciency 
III'  '•  diiect  legi.sl.ition  "  to  .solve  the  political  problem,  while  the  (^x])erience  of  that  Union 
proves  the  contraiy.  And  1  may  aiUl  that,  as  a  unuuber  of  that  Union,  1  was  not  long 
since  called  noon  to  vote,  at  aliout  twenty  four  hours'  notice,  on  some  thirty  difterent 
I'rojvositions,  havnig  no  means  of  forming  an  irtelligent  opinion  as  to  much  over  half  of 
tliem. 

Ever>  one  at  all  posted  as  to  the  exigencies  of  legislation,  or  other  collective  action, 
knows  that  where  there  is  any  oj)portuiiity  (as  theie  alwavn  would  be  under  proportional 
representation)  to  select  a  few  comp(;tent  ami  reliable  -.i-n,  it  is  much  easier  to  do  so  than 
to  (Uxjide  upon  the  merits  of  many  nn'asures.  Even  with  our  present  wi.i-iepresentative 
and  »t)i-representative  processes  this  is  shown  by  tlm  po[>iilar  vote.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  oecuri-ed  in  the  California  election  of  Nov.  8th,  1892,  when  both  men  and  nu'asures 
"I're  votod  upon  at  the  poll.s.  Five  "  propositions  "  an<l  four  constitutional  aniemlments 
\\ere  siibmitte.l  for  direct  vote.  Whik  •J19.3t!.'$  votei-s  in  the  whole  State  voted  for 
iissemblymen  and  over  "208,000  for  presio'Uitial  electors,  the  vot<!  pro  and  con  on  election 
ot  U.  S.  Senal<u-8  by  the  people  w,.3  -t)l,.'M}0,  iH-ing  but  ,i  little  over  80  |>er  cent,  of  the 
^'|le  for  nssemblymen.  Tlie  vote  for  and  agiinst  a  uww  ferry  depo».  in  Sun  Franci«'"o  was 
I'^I.T'JG,  or  nearly  73  |K>r  cent.;  educational  (ptaliticatioii  for  voters,  192,729,  Iteing  777 
|'"rcent. ;  on  refunding  ^!ie  debt.  I(i8,5()l,  i\~ },  per  cent.;  constitutional  amendment  No, 
lit,  190,273 --7H-3  per  cent.;  constitutional  aim  udment  No.  7.  168,490- (h^  |»er  cent; 
inimtitutional  amendiiuMit  No.  11,  132,199 — a  little  over  53  |)er  cent,  of  the  vote  for 
iiiseinlilymen  and  not  half  that  for  Presidential  electoi-s  ;  constitut-  nal  amendment  6, 
1  Jt;,iM.t4 — ti3  per  cent. ;  constitutional  amendment  14,  150,693  — less  tJiun  63  jwr  cent. 

Tliese  ligurt's  are  thesuum  of  the  vote,  pro  and  con. 

It  has  iM'en  claimed  that  the  wuiking  of  Direct  Legislation  in  Switzerland  has  l)een 
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HO  satisfactory  as  to  prove  that  no  representative  body  is  needed  ex'^eptinn;  to  formulate 
measures  for  the  approval  of  or  rejection  by  the  voters,  and  hence  that  with  the 
"Obligatory"  Referendum,  (one  providing  that  all  measures  must  be  referred  to  the  body 
of  voters)  and  the  Initiative,  the  legislature  would  simply  be  "a  body  of  powerless 
committeemen."  Committeemen,  whether  in  voluntary  organizations  or  in  legislatures, 
are,  however,  well  known  to  be  far  from  "  powerless."  Every  one  at  all  acqviainted  with 
legislative  operations  knows  that  a  bill  can  very  rarely  be  )iassed  in  a  legislature  when  it 
has  been  handicapped  by  an  adverse  report  of  a  committee.  It  is  equally  well  known  that 
very  few  legislators  have  the  requisite  knowledge  to  vote  intelligently,  upon  half  or  quarter 
of  the  bills  coming  before  them,  and  are  virtually  compelkd  as  to  all  the  others,  to  vote 
according  to  the  committees'  re})orts. 

It  is,  then,  a  fundamental  necessity  for  effective  work  not  only  that  public  and 
collective  business  should  be  transacted  by  agents,  but  that  these  agents  should  be  chosen 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  most  capable  persons,  fairly  and  fully  representing  not 
merely  a  party,  fraction  of  a  party,  clique  or  "  ring,"  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
constituents.  That  is,  they  should  be  actually,  and  not  merely  nominally,  representatives. 
No  merchant  or  manufacturer  would  be  satisfied  with  an  agent  or  clerk,  especially  at  a 
place  distant  from  his  centre  of  business,  when  not  allowed  to  use  his  best  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  a  pei-son,  merely  because  he  could  instruct  such  agent  or  clerk  what  to  do,  or 
over-rule  his  action. 

Another  serious  objection  to  tlie  efficiency  of  the  Initiative  is  that  to  formulate  any 
measure  hy  that  means,  some  person  or  persons  must  be  selected  or  empowered  to  draft  it 
l>y  some  irregular  process,  subject  to  no  efficient  checks.  These  persons  would  be  no  more 
"representative"  of  tiie  community  generally,  or  of  any  portion  of  it  chan  the  average 
legislator,  but  wo(Ud  jirobably  be  less  so,  being  liable  to  be  composed  of  the  scum  that 
usually  rises  to  the  top  in  times  of  excitement.  What  security  would  there  be  that  tlie 
persons  so  selected  woidd  not  b(^  the  worst  enemies  of  the  proposed  measures,  .secretly  pai<l 
by  powerful  classes  opposed  to  it  to  introduce  some  provision  fatal  to  its  efficacy  or  con 
stitutionality,  which  the  mass  of  voters  would  fail  to  detect  ?  Even  if  they  did  detect  it, 
when  too  late,  they  coidd  only  vote  it  down,  and  that  would  be  cl  liined  as  proof  of  their 
hostility  to  the  priniciple  of  the  measure.  Even  in  our  present  legislatures,  all  measures 
are  liable  to  be  expo.sed  to  close  criticism,  while  in  a  truly  representative  legislature,  no 
bill  could  escape  a  close  analysis  both  as  to  its  principles  and  detaihs.  But  a  bill  presented 
for  direct  vote  of  the  [)eople  can  only  be  voted  on  by  ayes  and  noes,  amendments  ami 
substitutes  being  out  of  the  (piestion. 

And  would  it  not  be  much  easier  by  pro{)ortional  rei)resentation,  to  secure  a  body  of 
men  that  would  be  competent  to  act  on  all  legislative  business,  rather  than  to  spasmodi- 
c  illy  and  si)ecially,  by  some  uncertain  and  ir>-egnlar  jirocess,  to  organize  a  special  committi-e 
for  dach  and  every  measure,  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  popular  demand  ] 

Legislation  under  the  Initiative,  would  be  even  more  a  work  of  Sisyphus,  than  it  is 
at  present. 

As  to  the  exj)erience  of  Switzerland,  direct  lcj;;i8latiou  would  naturally  work  better 
in  a  small  and  nearly  stationary  population,  where  every  man's  record  is  known  from 
childhood,  and  public  opinion  thei-efore  a  greater  power,  than  in  large  cities,  or  in  states  or 
countries  where  the  population  is  migratory  and  the  people  given  to  frequent  changes  ot' 
resi<lence,  or  that  the  antecedents  of  individuals  are,  for  ordinary  purposes,  untracpabli>. 
Hut  ev(!n  m  Switzerland  the  (Jantons:  of  '.''icino,  Neuchatel  and  Ueneva  have  found  it 
altogether  inadeipiate  .and  havi;  in  succession  adopted  a  form  of  proportional  rc])res('ntatiiin 
which  admits  of  parties  being  reuresonted  measurably  in  proportior.  to  the  number  nf 
voters  in  each  party.  In  the  Canton  of  8t.  (Jail,  a  similar  plan  wius  rejected  at  the  polls  on 
January  aOih,  1893,  by  'Jl.ns-J  against  19.HJG  :  in  Soleure,  on  January  iruh,  by  (l.fi-jO  to 
4,9r)()  ;  uiid  in  Bale,  on  Nov.  -':ird,  189U,  by  4,217  to  2,7r)r).  In  the  Cai>tons  of  Zng, 
LuceriM!,  and  Vaud,  it  will  probaldy  soon  be  adopted.  These  figures  indicate  a  progressive 
and  rapid  increase  of  public  sentiment  in  its  favor,  even  in  the  three  Cantons  wherein  it 
has  ix'cii,  for  the  time,  defeated.  Fn  ail  thest;  Cantons  {\w.  I^■ferendnlu  and  Initiative  are 
in  Kperation,  and  the  action  in  each  proves  that  they  are  inade(|mite. 

Tiie  hnperative  Mandate  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  direct  legislation,  consistin;; 
in  the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  any  elective  Iwdy  to  n^call  a  met  Jier  with 
whose  course  ihe}'  are  dissatisfied.  Whatever  benefit  could  l>c  accomplished  ihrreby  Ii.ms 
been  •.•ached  in  Switzerland  by  the  Refenudum  and  Initiative,  so  that  in  tl'.ti  vountry  it 
is  ito  longer  mentioned.  As  it  cnn  ordy  l>e  usetl  by  a  majority  in  a,  district,  it  is  inconi 
patilile  with  a  roprescutation  of  tlio  nholf  l)ody  of  voU^rs,  and  would  ninke  political 
agitation  incessant  and  intrigui>s  without  end.  1  am  not  aware  that  it  ha>i  ever  IxH^n  put 
lu  pmctice,  anu  may  bo  regurdou  .■«  a  jjolitical  fossil. 
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Little,  if  anything  can  be  accopi])lished  on  this  continent  by  picking  np  Switerhind's 
old  clothes  th;it  are  worn  nearly  threadbare  or  cast  off  altogether,  when  we  can  get  somo- 
tliing  better  than  even  its  new  apparel. 

Finally,  "Direct  Legislation"  in  America  (particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  would 
work  on  the  plan  of  a  Prohibitory  li(juor  law  passed  by  the  Phode  Island  Legislature 
some  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  the  prohibitory  clauses  were  clear  and  strong,  but  the 
penal  •  lauses  somehow  "  got  left."  One  man  reniai  ked  that  everybody  should  be  happy, 
in  that  the  temperance  men  had  .secured  the  law,  which  was  what  they  wanted,  and  the 
liquor  sellers  could  continue  their  business  unmolested,  which  w;is  all  they  wanted.  Even 
so,  the  people  would  get  the  shell  by  tlie  permission  to  propose  a  law,  but  the  financially 
strongest  and  the  machine  politicians  would  get  the  oyster  by  injecting  what  they  pleased 
into  the  law  befoi'e  its  submission,  much  the  same  as  manufacturers  of  glass  lamp 
chimneys  are  said  to  put  materials  in  the  glass  to  make  the  chimneys  break  quickly. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    CUMULATIVE    VOTE. 

This  process,  as  applied  to  the  election  of  directors  in  cor|)orations  and  trustees  for 
Reclamation  Districts,  is  thus  defined  in  Art.  XII.,  Sect.  12,  of  the  Constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia : — 

"  In  all  elections  for  directors  or  managers  of  corporations,  every  stockholder  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  owned  by 
him  for  as  many  persons  as  there  ai-e  director's  or  managers  to  be  elected,  or  to  cumulate 
suid  shares,  and  give  one  candidate  as  many  votes  as  the  number  of  directors  multiplied 
by  the  number  oi'  his  shares  of  stock  shall  equal,  or  distribute  them  on  the  same  principle, 
among  as  many  candidates  as  lie  shall  think  fit,"  etc. 

It  is  a  movement  towards  the  proportional  representation  of  parties  rather  than  of 
jti-ople,  which  can  only  be  worked  to  advantage  in  small  organizations  whore  all  can  be 
present,  or  in  districts  returning  three  to  five  members,  and  then  only  imperfectly,  whereas 
lull  proportional  reprc  ^'"tation  by  the  preferential  process  works  witli  the  greater  accuracy 
as  consitiiencies  are  enlarged.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  fatiicr  of  cheap  postage,  in  18-40 
ilnd'ted  a  form  of  oi'ganization  for  the  n\unicipality  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia  (which 
colony  was  then  new),  and  included  therein  a  provision  f<n'  cuin<dating  the  vote  in  the 
election  of  2')  town  councillors,  so  that  one-twentieth  of  the  voters,  Viy  concentrating  their 
twenty  votes  apiece  on  one  man,  could  elect  liim.  This  was  befoie  the  secret  ballot  was 
introduced,  and  hence  it  could  be  known  when  any  <';tndidate  had  been  elected  in  time  to 
avoid  any  waste  of  votes  on  him.  It  was  used  for  tliren  ycai-s,  when  the  uiunici))al  organi- 
zjition  was  discontinued  V)ecau.se  of  the  expense  to  a  scanty  population. 

The  proce.ss  was  suggested  ui  England  in  1857,  by  James  Garth  Marshall.  In  1868 
it  was  advocated  in  the  United  States  by  U.  S.  Senator  Buckalew.  In  1870  it  was  used 
to  elect  members  of  school  Iwards  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  been  so  used  ever  since. 
About  tliat  time  it  was  intro<luced  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  Illinois,  in  districts  returning  three  members  each,  and  is  still  so  used,  with  the  effect 
tliiit  the  absolute  waste  of  votes  is  much  lessened  ;  but  it  pernetuates  the  evils  of  |)arty 
rule  ii>  that  nearly  all  vct«'s  are  wasted  that  are  not  cast  for  one  or  the  other  of  two  lead- 
inj;  parties,  and  hence  tin'  Illinois  Assembly  is  but  little  if  any  more  a  reflex  of  public 
opinion  than  are  other  legislative  boilies. 

As  applied  to  the  election  of  more  numerous  bodies,  it  is  liable  to  great  inaccuracy 
and  a  large  absolute  waste  of  vote.s.  In  the  Marylelione  (Londiii/  election  of  Noveni!)er, 
1870,  for  seven  members  of  the  school  board,  Miss  (iarrett  received  47,858  votes  out  of 
IfiSjlfi")  cast  (each  vote-  casting  seven  votes),  of  which  total  the  successful  candidates 
ivcciving  in  all  1 11,0-49  votes.  The  lowest  of  then>  received  8,355  votes,  ami  the  highest 
of  llie  15  luuuccessful  ones  7,9*J7,  so  that  it  ap]>eai-8  Miss  (Jarrett  could  have  been 
elci-ied  on  a  much  l(!ss  nunditu"  than  she  received,  and  had  her  sn|iporters  known  their 
strength  they  could  have  elected  several  otiuir  candidates  sharing  her  views.  Besides  this 
drawback,  {>3,5ir)  votes — nearly  a  third  of  tlie  whole — wore  entirely  wasted  for  unsuccess- 
ful candidates.  In  the  Board  itself,  Miss  Garrett,  rejireseiiting  over  thi-ee  times  the  vote  of 
till'  highest  elect<Ml  candidate  except  herself,  and  nearly  six  times  the  lowest,  had  only  the 
same  voting  (tower.  This  is,  however,  an  extreme  ca.so.  Hut  at  th<!  b*«8t,  it  nnist  re({uire 
veiy  mucli  "anvassing  l>efoiehand  to  enable  this  system  to  work  ou'  ^veu  an  approach 
towards  justice. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    FREE    LIST    OB    TICKET. 

This  \3  said  to  have  been  firat  proposed  by  Mr.  Gilpin  of  Philadelphia,  in  1844,  and 
has  boeu  advocated  at  different  times  in  England.  It  is,  however,  principally  interestini; 
through  its  energetic  advocacy  in  Belgium  frr  many  yeiirs,  and  in  Switzerland  since  18G4, 
resulting  in  its  adoption  there  in  18yO-92  by  three  Cantons  of  Ticino,  Neuchatel  and 
Geneva,  as  previously  stated  in  the  cliapter  on  direct  legislation. 

Under  it  the  number  of  votes  cast  is  divided  by  the  number  of  candidates  to  be 
elected,  and  the  quotient  is 'the  quota.  Or  the  number  of  votes  is  divided  by  the  number 
of  candidates  plus  one,  t'nd  one  added  to  the  quotient  to  form  the  quota,  as  is  done  in 
Ticino.  Or  it  can  be  combined  with  the  cumulative  vote  by  a  fractionizing  process 
advocated  by  Messrs  Seelxjhm  and  Parker  Smith  in  England,  and  M.  D'FIondt  in  Belgiuui, 
whereby  a  vote  for  one  candidate  counts  as  one,  a  vote  for  four  as  one-tourth,  a  vote  for 
three  as  one-third,  and  so  on.  In  the  former  processes,  the  voter,  as  in  the  cumulative 
vote,  has  as  many  votes  pa  there  are  candidates  to  be  elected  from  the  district. 

Stated  generally,  the  principle  is  that  the  number  of  candidates  elected  from  each  list 
or  ticket  is  proportioned  to  the  aggregate  vote  aist  for  that  ticket,  :ind  the  fractions  of 
quotas  result,  in  additional  members  either  for  the  list  in  which  theie  is  the  largest  frac- 
tion, as  in  Neuchatel  and  Geneva,  or  for  the  list  casting  the  largest  vote  in  the  district,  as 
in  Ticino.  Three  elections  have  now  been  held  under  it  in  that  Canton,  and  one  esich  in 
Neuchatel  (May  1st,  1892)  and  Geneva  (November  13th,  18i)2).  The  first  in  Ticino,  was 
on  March  10,  181'2,  in  which  the  Conservative  vote  in  its  ten  districts  (each  returning 
from  five  to  15  members)  was  11,348,  and  the  Libeial  vote,  11.480;  but  the  Conserva- 
tives returned  50  members,  and  the  Liberals  on  a  vote  of  11,480  returned  45  members. 
(These  figures  represent  the  number  of  voters).  In  the  election  for  tivo  members  of  the 
"  Council  of  State,"  on  Feb.  19th,  181)3,  the  Conservatives  received  58,245  votes  (each 
voter  voting  for  five  canditlates)  and  the  LiVierals  or  Radicals  61,488,  the  former  returning 
two  and  the  latter  three  candidates.  In  each  case  the  oaiididates  taken  on  each  list  are 
those  receiving  the  highest  luimbei-s,  the  voter  signifying  his  preference  for  candidates  at 
the  same  time  as  he  votes  for  the  list.  In  the  election  for  the  Grand  Council  (the  canton;'! 
legislative  body),  on  March  5,  1893,  the  districts  were  reduced  to  eight  instead  of  ten  ; 
172,390  Radical  votes  elected  53  members,  and  143,089  Conservative  votes  elected  43 
members.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  result  in  each  district  as  tabulated  by  the 
Brussels  La  Representation  I'roportioneUe  : 


Districts. 

Suffrages. 

Dkputies. 

Radical. 

40,345 
19,706 
10,685 
11.349 
36,153 
2,029 
20,134 
31,989 

Conservative. 

1 
Radical. 

Conservative. 

I. 
II. 

Mendrisio 

Lugano  

23,570 
11,51)7 
18,818 

9,532 
34,449 

2,1)86 
11,392 
30,745 

1 

10 
7 
4 
5 
9 
2 
7 
9 

5 
4 

III. 

IV. 

Vezia-Tesserete 

Malcantone   

\ 

V. 

Locarno 

8 

VI 

Vallemawja    

3 

VII. 
VIII. 

Bellinzona 

Ti-e  Valli 

4 

8 

172,300  !       143.089 

53 

43 

Under  the  usual  system  the  Radicals  would  liave  sectired  80  and  tlie  Consorvati us 
10  only.  In  Septpml)er,  1890,  there  wci-e  arnu-d  conflicts  in  this  C'anton  resulting  in  tli' 
d(^ath  of  one  prominent  politician,  caused  by  a  similar  inetpiality  tlie  other  way,  undir 
wliich  the  Radicals,  with  nearly  halt  the  vote.  securtMl  less  than  i  thiinl  of  the  i-epi-esent  i- 
tivea.  Nothing  but  tht>  intervention  of  the  Ffderiil  troops  pi-ev*  nte<l  a  civil  war.  This 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  improved  system,  with  the  result  of  removing  that  bitteniess  of 
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feeling  naturally  resulting  from  the  gi'ossest  injustice.     Proportional  Representation  is 
peace. 

In  lie  Geneva  election  above  mentioned,  13,349  jiei-sons  votetl  in  three  districts  for 
100  members  of  the  cantonal  legislature.  The  wasted  votes  amounted  to  39,  3-4  and  17 
per  cent,  in  the  several  districts,  which  were  not  equally  apportioned,  however,  as  5,412 
votei-s  elected  40  dejjuties  from  Rive  Gauche,  26  deputies  were  elected  by  the  2,972  voters 
of  Rive  Droite,  and  34  by  4,965  voters  of  the  City  of  Geneva.  There  were  five  parties 
represented  substantially  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  o;  votes  cast  by  each  i)arty. 
One  week  earlier  53  ])er  cent,  of  the  votes  of  California  were  wasted. 
In  the  Neuchatel  election,  three  parties  weie  repiesented,  viz. :  Radicals,  Liberals, 
and  Workingmen,  besides  local  parties.  The  total  of  voters  was  20,059,  including  9,961 
Radicals,  who  elected  57  members  ;  5,786  Liberals,  29  members  ;  2,906  Workingmen,  18 
members;  and  1,106  "mixed"  (local),  9  meml)ers.  The  strict  proportion  would  have 
been  57,  33,  17  and  7.  Under  the  old  system,  aside  from  coalitions,  it  would  have  been 
65,  10,  30  and  9. 

Profe.ssor  Adrien  Naville,  of  Neuchatel,  in  his  Report  as  Secretary  to  the  members 
of  the  Swiss  P.  R.  Asssociation,  remarks  that  before  the  election  it  was  noticeable  that, 
"notwithstanding  the  very  active  work  of  the  electt)ral  committees,  the  struggle  was  less 
bitter  and  less  pei-sonal  than  at  any  preceding  election,  each  i)arty  knowing  that  it  would 
have  its  part ; "  that  is,  secure  its  jrro  rata  of  rejuesentatives.  He  further  states  that 
more  votes  were  cast  than  ever  previously  because  all  knew  their  votes  would  count ;  that 
the  counting  of  t'lo  ballots,  etc.,  was  i-apid  and  easy.  I  repeat.  Proportional  Representation 
is  peace. 

Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  in  1892,  proposed  a  bill  in  Congress  to  enable  meml)ei"S  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  to  be  elected  in  a  similar  manner,  but  rather  more 
simply. 

The  imperfections  in  the  List  system  are  that  without  great  complication,  a  voter 
cannot  cast  his  ballot  for  candidates  on  two  or  more  party  tickets,  and  it  requires  as  much 
elaborate  party  nif.chinery  to  work  it  as  the  present  system.  It  admits  of  much  less 
absolute  waste  of  votes  than  the  present  system,  but  still  leaves  the  voter  within  party 
trammels,  more  or  less,  instead  of  leaving  fiee  play  to  his  individuality  in  his  selection  of 
candidates  without  impairing  the  effectiveness  of  his  vote. 

M.  D'Hondt,  of  Belgium,  has  devised  an  elaborate  modification  of  this  system, 
referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  cliaj)ter,  which  would  require  three  or  four  times  the 
space  of  this  paini)lilet  to  explain,  and  much  space  is  occupied  in  La  Representation 
ProportioneUe  in  elaborate  discussions  on  the  details  of  the  List  plans,  the  complications  of 
which  would  seriously  obstruct  its  accejitance  on  this  continent.  Nor  are  the  reasons 
which  obtain  for  its  acceptance  in  Belgium  or  Switzerland  (where  the  people  are  in  the 
practice  of  voting  for  a  large  number  of  candidates  from  one  district,  ?2  from  Brussels,  for 
instance)  operative  in  the  \J .  S.  or  British  North  America,  where  single  districts  have 
always  been  largely  predominant. 

M.  D'Hondt  defines  proj)ortional  representation  as  "  the  repartition  of  several  seats 
between  divers  parties  proportionally  to  their  relative  importance."  But  what  is  really 
itquired,  and  can  be  obtained  by  a  much  more  simple  process  than  the  List  system,  is  a 
repartition  of  seats  not  between  parties,  but  between  the  tchole  body  of  voters,  indepen- 
dently of  party  uiacliinory  or  ])arty  leaders.  This  ideal  accords  with  the  s|)irit  of  a  decision 
by  the  California  SupreniH  ("ourt,  in  Octol>er,  1892,  that  the  clause  in  the  so-called 
Australian  ballot  law  permitting  party  headings  on  the  ballot,  so  that  a  voter  could  vote 
for  the  entire  party  ticket  by  making  one  mark,  was  unconstitutional,  because  it  was  "  an 
attempt  to  di.scriniinate against  cla.sses  of  voters,"  and  ''its  efi'ects  would  be  to  subject  such 
classes  to  partial  disfranchi.sement,  or  the  casting  of  such  votes  u|)on  more  burdensome 
conditions  than  othei-s  no  lietter  entitled,  under  the  fundamental  law,  to  the  free  and 
untrammeled  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage." 

But  this  is  done  under  our  present  system  of  .so  called  repre,sentmion  hi/  the  mode  of 
iiji^'Ortiontncitf,  iriesjiective  of  and  before  the  act  of  depositing  tlie  ballot.  For  it  gives  to 
voters  acting  with  party  organizations  an  advantage  in  securing  an  alleged  repi-eseutation 
over  imlejiendent  votez-s.  And  to  the  extent  that  the  List  systems  do  this,  they  retain  the 
old  leaven. 

CHAPTER  VL 

The  Prefeuential  Pr-AN, 

This  has  been  ilesignat^d  by  Rev.  Ernest  Naville,  of  Geneva,  to  wJiom  the  success  of 
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10  movement  in   Switzerland  has    been   so    hugely    due,  as    the  ideal  of  projiortional 
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representation.  It  wiis  introducer' ,  in  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  way,  into  the  election, 
by  indirect  vote,  of  the  Denmark  "Folkething"  in  ISoS,  l)y  Prof  Andrpe  ;  and  is  still 
continued  similarly  in  the  election  of  a  few  members  of  the  "  Landsthing,"  or  ujiper  house, 
of  that  country  ;  that  is,  a  numher  of  pe-  sons,  designated  "  electors  of  the  second  degree," 
are  elected  by  the  ordinary  mode,  and  these  electoi-s  of  the  second  degree  elect  the 
legislators  by  this  preferential  jjrocess. 

It  Wiis  independently  discovered  by  the  late  Thomas  Hare,  barrister-at-law,  London, 
and  publislied  in  1857.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  among  its  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic 
advocates,  claiming  th;it  "it  lifts  the  cloud  that  hangs  over  our  civilization."  It  has  since 
then  been  much  simplitied  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  otln^rs,  and  can  now  be  clainnid  as  at 
onc(!  the  simjilest  (aside  from  the  Gove  systeii)  and  the  most  effective  of  any  plan  yet  pro- 
posed, in  that  it  ujiholdsand  expresses  the  iuulv  duality  of  the  voter  to  the  largest  possible 
extent. 

The  quota  is  ascertained,  as  in  one  form  of  the  "  Free  List,"  by  dividing  the  number 
of  votes  cast  by  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  elected  ;  but  its  paramount  feature  is  that 
the  wasted  votes  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Each  voter  numbers  the  candidates  on  the 
ballot  (all  the  candidates  should  be  on  one  ballot)  in  the  order  of  his  choice,  placing  the 
figure  "  1  "  oi)posite  the  name  of  the  candidate  whom  he  most  desires  to  see  elected,  "2" 
oppo.site  the  name  of  the  candidate  next  "  })refe>red "  (hence  "preferential")  bv  him, 
"  3  "  against  his  next  choice,  and  so  on.  The  ballots  are  then  arranged  according  to  the 
first  choice  (figure  l)and  counted,  so  many  for  each  candidate,  after  which  the  surplus 
ballots,  over  th"  <uiot;i,  that  any  candidate  may  have  received,  are  transferred  to  the  second 
choice  on  each  ballot,  it  that  candidate  has  received  no  (]Uota  ;  but  if,  or  when,  such 
candidate  of  the  second  choice  has  received  a  quota,  the  ballot  is  transferred  to 
the  third  choice  candidate,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  surplus  ballots  have  thus  been 
disposed  of.  These  transftu'reil  ballots  count  the  .same  as  if  they  had  been  originallv 
cast  as  tirst-choice  for  that  candidatf^,  and  as  soon  as  any  candidate's  (juota  is  thus 
made  up  by  transferred  votes,  that  candidate's  ballots  forming  the  ipiota  are  withdrawn 
and  [tacked  up  in  any  convenient  manner,  and  the  candidate  declared  elected. 

After  the  surplus  votes  are  thus  dis[)0sed  of,  if  there  are  still  candidat'vs  remaining  to 
be  elected,  the  ballots  of  the  camlidate  having  the  least  number  of  Hrst-choice  votes,  are 
transferred  in  the  same  manner  as  surplus  l)allots,  to  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
choice,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  whenever  by  these  transferred  ballots  any  candidate 
reaches  his  quota,  his  ballots  are  withdrawn  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  surplus 
ballots.  'I'liis  process—  fermed  "elimination" — is  continued  until  the  niunbei'  of  candidates 
leniainiiig  is  no  greater  than  the  number  to  be  elected.  The  pi'ocess  is  thus  specified  in 
the  amendment  to  Section  2  of  Article  IX.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
of  this  city,  passed  in  September,  1892,  and  under  whicli  seven  trustees  of  that  institution 
were  elected  on  Februaiy  28,  1893: 

The  voting  shall  be  by  the  process  known  as  the  preferential  method  of  proportional 
representation,  as  follows  : 

1.  Each  voter  shall  have  one  vote,  but  may  vote  in  the  alternative  for  as  many  can- 
didates as  he  ))le!isps.  by  wiiting  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  opposite  t!ie  names  of  those  can- 
didates in  the  order  of  his  preference. 

2.  The  ballot  pajters  having  been  all  mixed,  shall  be  drawn  out  in  succession  and 
stamped  with  numliers,  so  that  no  two  shall  bear  the  same  number. 

3.  The  nunil)er  obtained  by  ilividing  the  whole  number  of  good  bal lot  pajiera  tendered 
at  the  election  by  the  number  of  trustees  to  be  elected  shall  be  called  tlie  quota.  If  such 
number  has  a  fraction,  such  fractional  ])art  shall  be  deducted. 

4.  Every  candidate  who  has  a  number  of  first  votes  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
quota,  shall  be  declared  to  be  elected,  and  .«o  many  of  the  ballot  i>a{)ers  containing  those 
votes  as  shall  be  equal  in  number  to  the  quota  shall  be  .set  aside  as  the  quota  of  that  can- 
didate, in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  sealed  and  signed  by  the  judges  of  election.  On  all  other 
ballot  papers,  the  name  of  such  elected  candidate  shall  be  cancelled,  with  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing liy  so  much  in  the  order  of  pr(!ference,  all  votes  given  to  other  candidates  after  him. 
This  process  shall  be  repeated  until  no  candidate  has  more  than  a  ([uota  of  first  votes,  or 
votes  deemed  first. 

5.  Then  the  candidate  or  candidates  having  the  fewest  first  votes,  or  votes  deemed 
first,  shall  be  declared  not  to  be  elected,  with  the  efTect  of  raising  so  much  in  the  orde-  of 
j)refeience  all  votes  given  to  can<lidates  after  him  or  them,  and  Kule  4  shall  be  again 
applied,  if  |)08sible. 

6.  When  by  successive  apjilication  of  Rules  4  and  .'J,  the  number  of  candidates  is 
reduced  to  the  number  of  trustees  remaining  to  be  elrcted,  the  remaining  candidates  shall  be 
declared  elected. 
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On  February  28th  905  votes  were  cast,  the  quota  being  129.  Two  candidates 
received  187  and  178  votes  respectively  as  first  choice,  but  the  distribution  of  their  surplus 
did  not  raise  any  other  candidate  to  the  quota.  By  the  "  elimination '"  process  two  more 
gained  full  quotas  ;  one  was  elected  on  123  otes,  one  on  128,  and  a  third  on  122.  This 
shortage  resulted  from  15  votes  being  ineffective,  eight  of  them  having  but  one  candidate 
marked.  The  counting  was  completed  in  four  houi-s,  but  could  probably  have  been  done 
in  half  the  time,  had  it  not  been  considered  desirable  to  so  arrange  the  details  as  to  secure 
publicity  and  exactness.  Out  of  five  judges  and  tally  clerks  only  had  any  previous 
exi^erience  of  the  process ;  yet  none  of  them  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  connection 
therewith. 

The  only  objections  made  to  it  worth  considering  are  these  : — 

1.  Complexity.  This  is  mainly  apparent.  It  is  much  more  simple  in  its  working 
than  in  its  description ;  and  its  working  should  be  exemplified,  wherever  possible,  by 
"trial  ballots."  Any  one  who  has  a.ssisted  at  one  or  two  of  these  made  under  com|)etent 
direction,  can  himself  become  an  instructor.  And  any  one  in  the  least  degree  conversant 
with  the  elaborate  and  (to  most  jiersons)  unintelligible  organizations  of  political  parties 
would  know,  if  he  understood  the  Hare  system  also,  that  it  is  sin)i)licity  itself. 

2.  It  has  been  objected,  in  the  case  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  election,  that  two 
candidates  not  elected,  were  on  more  ballots,  including  sixth  and  seventh  choice,  than 
others  who  were  elected.  To  give  this  objection  full  force,  I  subjoin  results  of  a  count, 
giving  the  number  of  marks  received  by  each  cautlidate  on  all  the  voting  pa|)ei"s,  tlie 
names  of  the  elected  candidates  being  italicized  : 

Camiidates.  12  3  4  5  6  7  Totals. 

Ayers 186  63  74  66  82  195  87  753 

Doolan 68  104  157  49  29  26  26  459 

Dow 68  103  112  62  48  44  53  490 

Dunn 33  45  82  67  186  65  40  518 

Ewing 62  46  60  77  44  35  37  361 

Formhals 47  172  76  63  32  38  31  459 

Giesting 16  34  52  183  150  67  54  556 

Lewis 59  74  68  80  70  70  32  453 

Malm 180  71  55  56  39  53  83  537 

McNicol 43  51  50  67  84  153  226  674 

Mosebach 6  7  9  6  12  18  27  85 

Symmes 79  50  31  36  34  64  81  375 

WUkie 42  61  58  46  53  31  85  376 

To  make  the  subject  clearer,  I  will  exemplify  : 

Ayers  received  186  votes  as  fiist  choice,  63  second,  74  third,  etc.  But  of  these  no 
more  than  129  (one-seventh  of  the  905  votes  cast,  dropping  the  fraction)  were  counted  for 
him,  the  remainder  having  been  distributed  among  the  candidates  marked  2,  3,  etc.,  on 
them.  Ewing  received  62  first-choice  votes  and  46  second-choice.  Doolan's  total  vote  of 
all  grades  i-eached  459.      And  so  on. 

The  following  shows  the  sum  of  the  1st  and  2nd  choice  votes  cast  for  each  candidate, 
including  such  as  were  on  the  16  ineffective  ballots  : 

Elected  candidates — Avers,  250;  Doolan,  172;  Dow,  171;  Formhals,  226;  Lewis, 
132:  Malm,  251;  Symmes,"  129. 

Candidates  not  elected — Dunn,  81  ;  Ewing,  118  ;  Geisting,  20;  McNicol,  98;  Mose- 
bach, 13;  Wilkie,  105. 

That  is,  all  the  members  who  were  elected  received  each  a  greater  number  of  first  and 
second-choice  votes  than  any  of  those  not  elected,  while  the  aggregate  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
choice  votes  cast  for  the  elected  candidates  exceeded  those  cast  for  the  othei-s  by  nearly 
three  to  one.  The  lowest  elected  candidate  thus  received  more  votes  than  the  highest  not 
elected.  That  is,  all  who  received  the  highest  1st  and  2nd  choice  votes-  -all  that  the 
voting  members  wanted  most — were  elected.     What  more  could  be  reasonably  asked  ? 

As  furtlier  illustrating  the  jjerfect  fairness  and  [lalpable  advantages  of  the  process,  it 
may  he  stated  that  there  were  two  distinct  sets  of  candidates,  one  consisting  of  Messi-s. 
Vyei-s,  Doolan,  Dunn,  Formhals,  Giesting,  Malm  and  McNicol ;  the  other  of  Messi-s.  Dow, 
Ewing,  Lewis,  Mosebach  and  Wilkie.  Symmes  ran  alone,  entirely  unsupported  by  any 
organization  or  lK)dy  ;  yet  he  was  elected — a  result  that  would  have  been  entiriily  im- 
possible under  the  usual  plan.  iio  has  i)roved,  from  what  I  learn,  to  be  remarkably 
capable  and  eflicient;  and  it  is  just  such  men  that  are  certain  to  '}e  brought  to  the  front 
t'y  proiroi-tional  r  jpresentation,  and  as  certain  to  be  '^ept  in  the  rear  by  the  usual  method. 
For  the  iirst  lot  there  was  a  total  of  3,956  marks  on  all  the  ballots,  of  which  1,131  were 
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firet  and  second  choice  ;  and  four  of  them  were  elected.  For  the  second  list  there  were 
1,756  marks  on  all  the  Viallots,  of  which  538  were  first  and  second  choice,  and  two  of 
them  were  elected,  the  due  proportion  being  substantially  retained  even  as  to  classes  of 
votes  that  are  not  necessarily  criterions  of  estimation. 

I  borrow  from  Miss  Spence  the  following  illustration  of  the  purjjose  of  marking 
diflerent  numbers  opposite  the  names  of  several  candidates  when  the  vote  is  counted  for 
only  one  :  If  any  person  wants  a  book  out  of  a  circulating  liV)rary  where  but  one  book 
can  be  taken  out  at  a  time  by  one  pereon,  and  sends  a  nies.senger,  he — not  knowing  whether 
the  book  he  wants  most  is  out  or  not,  writes  a  list  of  several  books  iii  the  order  of  his  choice, 
and  if  No.  1  is  not  in,  he  gets  No.  2  on  his  list,  if  that  is  in ;  if  it  is  not,  he  is  given  No. 
3,  and  so  on ;  he  does  not  grumble  because  he  does  not  get  every  book  on  the  list.  If  a 
voter  knew  the  e.xact  state  of  the  polls  when  he  deposited  his  ballot,  on  the  proportional 
system,  he  would  simj)ly  mark  one  name  ;  but  the  ballot  being  secret  and  the  situation  as 
to  the  vote  not  being  kno\.n  until  after  the  close  of  the  polls,  the  prp/erential  process  of 
numbering  the  candidates'  names  in  the  order  of  his  choice  enables  him  to  act  with  exactly 
the  same  effect  as  if  he  knew  when  depositing  his  ballot  just  how  many  votes  each 
candidate  had  received. 

The  objectors  under  this  head  seem  to  have  ex|iected  that  a  fraction  over  half  the 
voters  should,  under  proportional  representation,  have  elected  all  the  candidates,  and 
that  a  system  is  not  fair  under  which  one  voter  cannot  aid  in  electing  several  candidates, 
while  it  is  quite  fair  when  o3  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  California,  and  similarly  elsewhere, 
have  not  the  ability  to  elect  even  one  candidate.  No  just  system  can  .satisfy  those  who 
"want  the  earth."" 

3.  Chance.  This  has  been  a  never-failing  objection,  and  a  thousand  refutations  would 
not  silence  it.  The  "  chance  "  of  picking  up  a  few  drunken,  corrupt  or  weak-knoed  voters 
may,  under  our  present  system,  decide  the  fate  of  nations  or  even  civilizations ;  but  that 
counts  for  nothing  with  such  objectors.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  on  Feb.  3,  1885,  wrote  Pro- 
fessor Stokes,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  and  Profes.sor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  asking  him  as  follows  : 

"According  to  our  calculation,  supposing  a  constituency  of  •25.0(t0  electors  returning 
three  members,  and  that  a  candidate  receives  10,000  votes,  of  which  one-half  are  marked 
for  a  candidate  '  B,' and  one-half  for  '  C,'  and  suppose  that  4,000  liave  to  be  distributed, 
the  element  of  cha-.ice  would  generally  atiect  the  lesult  by  less  than  20.  Your  authority 
on  such  a  question  woidd,  of  course,  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  Will  you  therefore  allow 
me  to  ask  you  whether  this  is  so,  and  also  to  state  the  odds  would  be  against  the  result 
being  affected  by  chance  to  the  extent  of  100." 

To  which  the  professor  re})lied  on  February  5th,  as  follows: 

"  I  have  carefully  calculated  the  chances  and  quite  verify  your  result.  I  find  that 
the  average  diffen»nce  from  two  thousand  in  the  votes  assigned  t<^  '  B '  and  '  C  '  would  tie 
as  nearly  as  may  be  sixteen,  and  that  the  odds  against  the  difference  l)eing  as  great  as  one 
hundred  would  be,  in  round  numbers,  l^IffiOO  to  one." 

As  the  ballots  cast  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  were  available,  it  was  determined  to 
test  the  "  chance  "  objection  somewhat  a  posteriori,  which  was  done  on  June  5th,  after 
every  ballot  had  been  ])reviously  marked  with  initials  showing  for  what  candidate  it  had 
been  counted  at  the  election  in  the  following  manjier : 

The  ballots,  including  the  15  ineffective  ones,  were  arranged  according  to  the  first 
choice.  Next  the  ballots  of  Ayers  and  Malm  were  each  arranged  in  two  piles,  one  con- 
sisting of  the  ballots  that  had  l)een  set  aside  for  the  quotas  of  each,  and  the  others  of  those 
that  had  been  distributed,  in  the  order  of  the  voter's  choice  in  each  case,  as  not  being 
needed  to  elect  Ayers  and  Malm.  Then  came  this  important  proceeding :  All  the  58 
ballots  with  Avers'  name  as  first  choice  that  had  been  transferred  to  other  candidates  at 
the  election  were  now  put  in  as  part  of  his  quota,  and  58  other  ballots  that  at  the  election 
were  treated  as  part  of  his  quota  were  transferred  to  otiier  candidates  in  the  order  of  thp 
voter's  choice.  Mr.  Malm's  ballots  were  treated  in  like  manner.  Thus  no  ballots  treated  1 
as  surplus  at  the  election  were  so  treated  at  this  count,  thus  making  the  greatest  possible 
difference  ill  the  order  of  the  count.  Yet  the  same  candidates  were  "eliminated"  as  at 
the  election,  and,  as  well  as  recollected,  in  the  same  order.  It  is  certiiin  that  Ewing  was 
the  last  "eliminated"  and  Lewis  the  last  elected.  There  were,  however,  slight  differences 
as  to  the  number  of  votes  on  which  each  candidate  was  elected  at  the  election  of  February 
28th,  and  the  figures  that  he  would  have  been  elected  on  hail  last  Sunday's  count  been  an 
election.  They  are  as  follows,  the  first  figm-es  denoting  the  number  of  votes  on  which  eacii 
was  electe<l-  and  the  second  the  number  that  fell  to  each  at  the  close  of  the  last  count  : 

Doolan,  128— 124;  Dow,  126—129;  Lewis,  123^-118;  Symmes,  128  -129.  No 
candidate  obtained  a  quota  by  stirplua  transferred  votes,  and  but  two  candidates  receiveil 
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any  surplus  votes.  Moreover,  at  each  succeeding  election,  as  the  strength  of  each  candi- 
date becomes  better  known,  the  surplus  votes  will  become  fewer. 

The  ineffective  votes,  which  numbered  15  at  the  electioii,  became  17  at  this  count,  of 
whiih  9  voted  for  one  candidate  only,  2  for  two,  1  for  three,  1   for  four,  and  4  for  seven. 

To  test  the  ''chance"  objection  in  another  maimer,  Mr.  George  Cu'iuiiing,  a  Ti-ustee 
of  the  Institute,  counted  the  second  choice  votes  on  all  the  ballots  cast  for  the  candidates 
who  received  surplus  votes,  .and  then  calculating  by  the  proportion  between  the  candidate's 
quota  and  his  surplus,  the  number  of  tiie  second-choice  votes  being  treateil  as  a  third  term, 
how  many  of  these  surplus  votes  belong  equitably  to  each  ot  the  other  candidates.  The 
result  corresj)onds  substantially  to  the  actual  distribution. 

The  Gove  Plan. 

The  Gove  System  is  similar  to  the  Hare  System  in  principle,  and  is  also  similar  to 
two  advocated  by  Archibald  E.  DobI)3,  barrister-at-law,  of  London,  as  far  back  as  1879. 
It  is  emVjodied  in  a  bill  advocated  by  John  M.  Berry,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  offered  to  the 
Mas.sachusetts  Legislature  in  1891,  and  given  at  length  iu  the  "  Appeal  to  the  Canadian 
Institute  on  the  Rectification  of  Parliament,"  by  Sandford  Fh-ming,  O.M.G.,  LL. D.,  pp. 
143-149. 

The  quota  is  ascertained  as  befoie,  but  the  voter  marks  one,  luntifl  only.  Each 
candidate  publishes,  not  less  than  three  sveeks  befoie  the  election,  a  written  scatt-meut 
containing  the  names  of  one  or  more  others  of  said  oan<lidates  "  with  whom  he  believes 
himself  to  be  in  accord  upon  the  most  important  public  (piestions,  and  to  one  or  more  of 
whom  he  wishes  to  transfer  any  ineffective  votes  cast  for  himself."  "The  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth"  (Mass),  is  then  to  publish  a  list  showing  the  names  of  the  candidates 
and  also  the  names  of  those  candidates  to  whom  each  candidate  wishes  to  transfer  his 
ineffective  votes,  so  that  the  voter  may  know  in  advance  to  wlium  such  votes  7nai/  be 
transferred.  Every  ineffective  vote  of  a  cand' '•■«<  (surplus  or  elimi'iatcd,  as  in  the  Hare 
plan)  is  to  bo  transferred  to  the  eligible  candidate  named  on  the  fist  candidate's  list  for 
whom  the  largest  numl)er  of  votes  were  originally  cast,  but  who  has  not  a  quota,  until  all 
are  transferred  as  far  as  possible.  Then  the  forty  candidates  lu'.ving  the  highest  numVjer 
of  votes  (forty  is  the  number  of  the  Mas.sachusetts  State  Senato-s  to  whose  election  the 
bill  is  made  applicable)  shall  be  declared  elected. 

The  objections  to  this  bill  as  compared  with  the  Hare  plan  are  as  follows  : — 

L  A  popular  candidate  would,  in  many  places,  be  pestered  with  solicitations  to  place 
on  his  list  persons  whom  he  would  not  voluntarily  select.  Where  an  object  was  to  be 
gained,  intimidation  and  other  undue  influences  would  be  brought  to  l)ear. 

2.  While  the  voter  might  desire  his  vote,  if  ineffective  as  cast,  to  be  trarsferred  to  a 
candidate  belonging  to  a  different  party,  the  candidate  himself  might  feel  obliged  to  name 
on  his  list  only  candidates  of  the  same  party.  This  might  lead  to  great  waste  of  votes,  as 
in  the  List  S3'stem.  The  voter  himself  is  altogether  free  from  sucli  influences  in  a  secret 
ballot,  and  it  is  his  right  to  determine  to  whom  his  vote  should  l)e  transferred. 

The  Gove  system,  however,  might  be  of  advantage  in  countries,  such  as  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  perhaps  Ontario,  very  sparsely  settled  in  some  parts,  as  the  local  returning 
officers  could  themselves  count  and  report  the  votes,  without  tlie  risk  involved  iu  trans- 
mitting the  ballots  themselves  to  be  counted  at  some  central  point.  The  process  would 
thus  be  simplified  and  expedited  as  compared  with  the  Hare  jdan,  which  is  the  most 
accurate  and  would  be  best  adapted  for  municipalities  and  thickly  populated  States  or 
Provinces. 

With  the  elevation  in  the  moral  tone  of  candidates  and  of  voters  that  any  plan  of 
proportional  representation  would  cevtainly  bring  about,  it  might  prove  entirely  safe  to 
assign  the  distribution  of  surplus  or  elinii.iated  votes  to  the  candidates  themselves.  But, 
by  reason  of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  existing  politica'  systems,  that  is  a  question  for 
the  future.  As  to  the  present,  any  considerable  loss  of  votes  under  the  Hare  system  is 
simply  impossible,  while  under  the  jiresent  one  so  large  a  loss  is  absolutely  certain  that  a 
mere  majority  of  a  legislature,  so  far  as  the  electoral  jjrocess  itself  is  concerned,  never  can 
represent,  even  approximately,  a  majority  of  the  voters. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  that:  make  a  general  reference  to  the  critical  condition 
of  present  society,  especially  in  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  centres  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  securing  the  ablest,  most  experienced  and  best 
liei-sons  in  our  "representative"  bodies,  of  all  grades.      Whether  our  civiliaition  shall 
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grow  into  harmonization  or  relapse  into  veneered  barbarism,  combining  and  intensifying 
the  vices  of  both  the  savage  and  civilized  states,  (such  being  the  diift  to-day)  is  mainly  to 
be  determined  by  action  or  inaction  on  this  question  of  representation.  This  cancer  of 
false  ard  corrupt  politics  must  be  extirpated,  and  the  body  politic  reconstructed  on  hygienic 
principles,  or  that  cancer  will  permeate  (as  it  is  now  doing)  every  form  of  industrial,  social 
and  individual  life,  to  the  extinction  of  all  love  of  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true. 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  prove  a  paradise  possible  without  showing  how  to  find  the  key  ? 
Purify  politics  by  making  representation  accessible  to  all  ;  do  justice  ])olitically  to  all,  and 
the  tendency  will  be  upwards  and  onwards — a  real,  and  not  merely  material  advancement. 
As  evil  now  permeates,  so  would  good  "  leaven  the  whole  lump."  Let  one  Province,  one 
State,  even  orm  municii)ality  lead  the  way,  by  introducing  fuli  proj)ortional  representation, 
and  the  whole  civilized  world  must  eventually  follow/.  Inspiration  and  aspiration  will 
impart  that  superioi-ity  to  evil  it  always  secures  in  a  fair  field,  and  proportional  rej)resent  a 
tion  will  make  the  field  a  fair  one.     Then, 

"  Ever  the  right  comes  uppermost 
And  ever  is  justice  done," 

will  become  more  than  a  poet's  ideal. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties  ;  Time  makes  ancient  '•ood  uncouth  ; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth  ; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  our  camp-fires,  we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be, 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate  winter  sea. 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key. 

— J.  R.  Lowell. 

The  false  belief  that  the  people  i"ule,  "  the  people  make  the  laws,"  and  that  "  to  make 
governments  better  we  need  only  to  make  the  people  better,"  are  the  most  efficient 
pai-alyzers  that  could  be  devised  to  arrest  any  form  ot  advancement  through  political  action. 
The  removal  of  that  false  bellief  would  invigorate  a  public  opinion,  now  panUyzed,  so  that 
it  would  become  a  force  so  powerful  that  its  insistance  on  being  embodied  in  the  processes 
of  election  would  have  to  be  heeded. 

But  if  men  of  thought  and  conscience  fail  to  realize  how  deep  this  political  cancer 
reaches,  their  slumbers  may  be  rudely  broken.  Better  is  chaos  than  systematized 
corruption;  better  is  the  insane  than  the  Satanic;  better  that  the  corpse  of  a  rotten  civilization 
should,  preparatory  to  interment,  taint  the  air,  so  that  out  of  its  putrefaction  shall,  in 
after  ages,  come  new  life,  than  that  it  .'-hould  remain  a  walking  pestilence — a  living  death. 

Must  our  civilization  thus  perish  ?  By  no  means.  A  few  in  earnest  can  arouse  a 
demand  for  the  riglit  to  complete  representjition  of  all  voters.  Already  their  voices  echo 
and  re-echo,  each  helping  the  other,  from  Canada  in  the  far  north  to  the  lands  of  the 
Southern  Cross,  from  the  mountains  of  Switzeiland  to  the  plains  of  Illinois  ;  from  the 
metropolis  of  the  British  empii-e  to  the  marvellously  beautiful  and  varied  Pacific  slope  of 
America — from  all  these  and  more  men  and  women  will  gather  in  the  populo"'s  city  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Mi'ihigan,  to  inaugurate  a  vaster  enterprise  than  was  ever  dreamed  of 
by  the  founders  of  the  World's  Fair — a  world's  convention  of  workers  for  political  equity. 

The  evolution  of  science  by  investigation,  the  evolution  of  industry  by  invention, 
the  evolution  of  the  social  order  by  co-operation — all  these  demand  as  a  concomitant,  with- 
out which  they  may — yes,  7nust — become  curses,  that  political  evolution  which  is  in 
harmony  with  science,  with  industry,  with  social  progress,  and  above  all,  with  juatice. 

The  old  Roman  said  '^  Fiat  justitia,  mat  catluin"  —  let  justice  be  done,  though  the 
heavens  fall.  Ratner  I  would  say.  Let  justice  be  done  lest  the  heavens  fall.  This  political 
justice  would  bring  not  fallen  heavens,  but  a  risen,  redeemed  earth,  seen  by  the  prophet — 
"  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 

Pacifico. 

APPENDIX. 

"Draft  Bills"  for  "The  Best  Workable  Measures." 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Dominion  Elections  Act,  37  V,  c.  9,  s.  135. 

Section  I. — Hereafter  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  elected  by  the  pi"oces8  known 
as  the  preferential  method  of  proportional  representation,  also  known  as  the  transferabli' 
vote,  as  follows  : — 

Sec.  2. — Excepting  as  hereinafter  provided  for  districting  the  Provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quel)ec,  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  elected  by  each  Province  without 
regard  to  districts  for  the  number  of  meinbei-s  to  which  they  shall  be  entitled  by  law. 
But  each  voter's  voto  shall  count  for  one  candidate  only  in  the  manner  following : — 
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Sec.  3. — The  voter  shall  place  opposite  the  name  of  such  candidate  as  he  may  prefer 
al)ove  all  others  the  figure  "  1  ; "  and  o|>|)osite  the  name  of  the  candidate  next  preferred 
by  hill ,  as  being  his  second  choice  the  figure  "  2 ; "  for  his  third  choice  the  figure  "  3  " 
in  like  ^nanner  ;  for  his  foui'th  choice,  the  figure  "  4  ; "  for  his  fifth  choice  the  figure  "  5  " 
'\nd  for  his  sixth  choice,  the  figure  "  6."  But  he  can  mark  any  number  of  candidates  not 
exceeding  six  with  figures  from  one  to  six. 

Sec.  4. — The  ballot  boxes,  after  being  duly  sealed,  as  provided  for  in  Sec.  58  of  the 
aforesaid  Dominion  Elections  Act,  shall  be  forwarded  to  an  othcial  to  be  known  as  the 
Central  Returning  Officer,  at  the  seat  of  government  for  each  Province  (excepting  as  here- 
inafter provided  for  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec),  where  they  shall  be  counted, 
in  the  j)resence  of  the  candidates  or  their  agents,  by  said  Central  Returning  Officer  and 
his  deputies,  in  the  manner  following  : 

Sec.  5 — The  ballot  pajjera,  having  been  fully  shuffled  and  mixed,  shall  be  drawn  out 
in  succession  ard  stami>ed  with  numbers  in  the  order  of  their  being  so  drawn  out,  so  that 
no  two  shall  bear  the  same  n  imber,  and  the  whole  number  as  stamped  shall  correspond 
with  the  actual  number  of  sucli  ballot  papers. 

Sec.  6. — The  whole  nuir.oer  obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  ballot  papers 
by  the  number  of  membeis  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  elected  from  that  Province, 
or  from  any  district  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quel>ec,  shall  be  called  the  quota. 
But  when  such  quotient  has  a  fraction,  that  fraction  shall  be  dropped  to  form  such  quota. 

Sec.  7. — The  ballot  pajiers  shall  then  be  placed  on  files,  or  otherwise  be  conveniently 
segregi-ated,  according  to  the  fii-st  choice  votes  on  each  ballet  pai)er ;  and,  after  that  is 
done  and  the  votes  on  such  first  choice  for  each  candidate  are  duly  recorded  by  the  Central 
Returning  Officer,  if  any  candidate  is  found  to  have  a  surplus  of  first  choice  votes  above 
the  aforesaid  quota,  a  number  of  ballot  papers  eqv^l  to  that  quota  shall  be  taken  from  the 
tile  or  pile  of  ballots  of  such  candidate  and  set  aside  as  his  quota,  placed  in  an  envelope 
or  other  suitable  package  and  sealed  and  signed  by  the  Central  Returning  Officer  and  hio 
deputies  or  clerks.  If  more  than  one  candieate  has  a  surplus  over  the  quota,  the  firat 
candidate's  ballots  taken  .shall  be  that  having  the  highest  surplus,  and  so  on  in  succession 
to  the  candidate  having  the  least  surplus,  which  shall  be  taken  last. 

Sec.  8. — All  other  ballot  papers  having  the  name  of  such  candidate  or  candidates  as 
first  choice,  shall  be  distributed  in  the  same  order,  by  cancelling  with  i)encil  the  name  of 
the  first  choice  candidate  and  counting  such  ballots  for  the  candidate  numbered  "  2  "  for 
second  choice;  and  if  th;.t  candidate  shall  have  previously  received  a  quota,  the  ballot 
shall  be  counted  for  the  third  choice;  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  six,  if  so  many  are 
marked  by  figures  as  provided  by  Section  3  of  this  Act,  the  effect  contemplated  being  to  raise 
by  so  much  in  the  order  of  preference  all  votes  given  to  other  candidates  after  the  tiret 
choice.  If  all  of  the  candidates  marked  on  such  ballot  shall  have  been  elected  before 
.such  ballot  has  been  i*eached,  it  shall  be  set  aside,  in  an  envelope  or  other  suitable  method, 
as  an  ineffective  vote,  with  all  similar  ineffective  ballots. 

Sec.  0 — Whenever  by  the  distribution  of  such  ballot  papers  as  are  specified  in  the 
preceding  Section,  added  to  the  ballots  cast  for  any  candidate  as  first  choice,  a  quota  shall 
be  reached,  such  quota  of  ba,llots  shall  be  sealed,  certified  to  and  sot  aside  as  provided  in 
Sec.  7,  the  same  as  if  such  candidate  had  received  a  quota  l)y  firet-ohoice  votes.  The  pro- 
cess described  in  this  and  the  precedirfg  Section  shall  be  rejieated  until  no  candidate  has 
more  than  a  quota  of  fii-st-choice  votes,  or  votes  deeme<l  fii-st. 

Sec.  10. — It!  case  the  i-equisite  number  of  candidtes  l)e  not  elected  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  votes  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  +hen  the  candidate  having  the  fewest  number 
of  firet  vote.s,  or  votes  deemed  fiist,  shall  be  declared  not  capable  of  being  elected,  with  the 
effect  of  raising  so  much  in  the  order  of  preference,  all  votes  given  to  the  candidate,  or 
candidates  after  him,  which  ballots  shall  be  counted  for  such  candidates  in  the  same  order 
and  manner  as  8[)ecified  in  Section  8  ;  that  is  to  .say,  the  same  as  if  they  were  surfilus  votes. 
Then  the  ballots  of  the  candidate  having  next  fewest  votes  as  first  choice  shall  l>e  disposed 
of  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  until  there  are  no  more  candidates'  ballots  remaining  than  the 
number  of  candidates  remaining  to  be  elected.  And  whenever,  by  the  distribution  and 
transfer  of  such  insufficient  votes,  any  candidate  shall  receive  a  quota,  the  package  of  such 
ballot  |)ajiers  thus  apportioned  to  him  shall  be  sealed  and  set  aside  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  provided  in  Section  9. 

Sec.  II. — When,  by  the  distribution  of  surplus  votes  as  provided  in  Section  9  and 
of  insufficient  votes  ("  elimination  ")  as  provided  in  Section  10,  the  nuinlwr  of  candidates 
irmaining  is  i-educed  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  remaining  to 
be  elected,  the  remaining  candidates  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Sec.  12. — In  disfrasing  of  ballot  papers  not  tilled  up  according  to  rule,  the  primary 
purpose  shall  be  to  carry  into  effect,  in  counting  the  vote,   the  iuteutiun  of  the  voter. 


When  it  can  be  ascertained  for  what  candidate  the  voter  desired  to  vote,  the  ballot  shall 
be  counted  accordingly,  even  if  irregular  in  form. 

Sec.  13. — For  the  pur{)ose  of  avoiding  the  insertion  of  an  inconvenient  number  of 
names  on  the  ballot  papers  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  same  shall  be 
divided  into  electoral  districts  not  exceeding  six  in  each  of  said  Provinces  by  a  Commission 
of  three  members  for  each  Province,  to  be  appOii  „-d  by  the  Governor  General  of  the 
Dominion.  Pi-ovided  that  no  city,  present  electoral  district  or  county  shall  be  so  divided 
into  more  than  one  district ;  pi-ovided  also  that  the  districts  or  counties  contained  in  the 
Island  of  Montreal  and  such  other  islands  adjacent,  as  may  be  comprised  in  the  districts 
or  counties  of  that  island,  shall  not  be  divided,  but  shall  constitute  one  entire  district,  or 
a  part  of  one  district.  The  commissioners  shall  also  designate  ..uitable  j)laces  in  each 
district  in  which  all  the  ballots  for  such  district  shall  be  counted  with  a  view  to  declare 
the  return  of  candidates  in  substantially  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  with  such  differ- 
ences only  as  the  proportional  preferential  system  may  necessitate.  The  number  of  can- 
didates to  be  rettirned  V>y  each  of  said  districts  shall  be  made  to  conform,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  the  population  of  each  district  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding  census, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissionera  to  make  a  re  apportionment  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  result  of  each  succeeding  census  shall  Ije  officially  declared. 

Sec.  14.—  All  the  provisions  of  the  sections  1  to  12  inclusive  shall  apply  to  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  excepting  as  to  their  division  in  districts,  and  the  same 
shall  apply  to  those  districts,  after  they  are  formed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
separate  provinces,  excepting  as  to  such  general  superintendence  and  revision  as  the  par- 
liament of  each  province  may  provide  for  at  the  capital  of  each  province  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  returns. 

Sec.  1 5. — Whenever  one  or  more  vacancies  occur  between  elections,  the  ballots  which 
have  been  counted  for  the  vacant  members  shall  be  re-distributed  among  such  of  the  pre- 
viously unsuccessful  candidates  may  be  still  eligible  and  willing  to  accept,  as  provided  in 
sections  8,  9  and  10,  and  the  candidate  (or  candidates,  if  there  shall  be  more  tiian  one 
vacancy)  highest  on  the  list  after  such  distribution  shall  \>e  declared  elected. 

In  view  of  the  great  extent,  spai-se  po})ulation  and  other  featm-es  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  or  a  large  j)ortion  thereof,  the  Gove  system  may  be  more  available,  though  less 
theoretically  exact.  Its  workings  are  clearly  defined  in  a  bill  |)repared  for  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature  and  given  at  length  in  pages  147-9  of  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Canadian 
Institute."  For  the  words  "  Secretary  of  the  Conr.nonwealth  "  might  be  substituted  the 
words  "Secretary  and  Kegistrar,"  the  word  "Assemblymen'"  for  "  Senator  "  and  "  Pro- 
vince "  for  "  Commonwealth." 

The  reduction  of  the  number  of  Legislator  would  l)e  very  desirable,  and  forty  would 
be  .sufficient  for  any  Province  or  State. 

I  subjoin  a  copy  (slightly  modified)  of  the  essential  portions  of  tliis  bill  with  some 
modifications. 

Section  1. — In  order  to  provide  for  a  representation  of  the  citizens  of  this  Province 
founded  upon  the  juinciple  of  equality ;  any  resident  of  this  Province,  eligible  by  law  to 
the  office  of  Assemblyman,  may  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  to  said  office  by  any  person. 

No  such  nomination  shall  be  valid  unless  the  foflowing  conditions  are  compled  with : — 

(1).  The  nomination  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  i)ersou  making  it,  and  shall 
contain  the  name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  candidate. 

(2).  An  acceptance  oi"  the  nomination,  signed  by  the  candidate,  shall  be  endorsed 
thereon. 

(3)  It  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  the  Province 
not  moi-e  than  three  months  nor  less  than  five  weeks  before  the  day  of  election. 

(4)  There  shall  be  deposited  with  such  nomination  the  sum  of  ten  dollara,  or  such 
other  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  as  the  Legislature  may  hereafter  direct. 

Sec.  2. — Not  less  than  four  weeks  before  the  day  of  election,  the  Secretary  and  Re- 
gistrar shall  furnish  to  each  candidate  and  to  every  voter  who  shall  i-equest  it,  a  printed 
list  containing  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  place  of 
residence  of  each,  and  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  each  was  nominated. 

Sec.  3.  —  At  any  time  aft«r  his  nomination  and  not  less  than  three  weeks  before  the 
day  of  election,  any  of  said  canilidates  may  furnish  to  the  Secretary  and  Registi-ar  a  state- 
ment in  writing,  signed  by  himself  and  acknowledged  before  any  authorized  notary,  or 
other  official  authoiizwl  to  take  acknowledgement  of  deeds,  which  statement  shall  contain 
the  names  of  one  or  moi'e  others  of  said  candidates  with  whom  he  believes  himself  to  be 
in  accord  on  the  most  im[)ortant  public  questions,  and  to  one  or  more  of  which  he  wishea 
to  crausfer  any  ineffective  votes  cast  for  himself. 
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Skc.  4. — The  Secretary  and  Registrar  shall  prepare  a  new  list  of  candidates  similar  to 
that  named  in  Section  two  of  this  article,  but  containing  also  against  the  name  of  each 
candidate  the  names  in  alphabetical  order  of  all  candidates  named  in  the  list,  if  any,  fur- 
nished by  that  candidate,  as  provided  in  Section  three  ;  and  he  shall,  not  less  than  two 

weeks  before  the  day  of  election,  furnish  to  the a  sufficient  number 

of  copies  of  sal-il  new  list.     Every  such shall,  immediately  upon  the 

receipt  thereof,  post  conspicuously,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  one  copy  of 
said  list  at  each  and  every  place  in  his where  votes  are  to  be  re- 
ceived at  said  election,  and  shall  also  furnish  one  copy  to  every  legal  voter  resident  in  said 

who  shall  demand  the  same,  to  the  extent  of  his  supply  over  and  above 

two  copies  reserved  for  file  in  his  office. 

Skc.  5. — Every  leg-.il  voter,  wherever  resident,  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  his  vote  for 
Assembly u  an  in  favor  of  any  candidate  whose  name  appears  in  the  aforesaid  list  of  candi- 
dates ;  but  no  person  shall  vote  for  more  than  one  candidate,  nor  for  any  person  whose 
name  does  not  appear  upon  the  aforesaid  list  of  candidates.  But  wherever  a  candidate 
duly  nominated  is  omitted  from  the  list  published  by  the  Secretary  and  Registrar,  votes 
mav  lie  cast  for  him  with  the  same  effect  as  if  his  name  appeared  on  said  list  If  the 
Secrettuy  and  Registrar  shall  knowingly  omit  such  name  from  the  list  when  the  same 
is  entitled  legally  to  be  there,  he  shall     .... 

Sec.  6. — The  returns  of  votes  having  been  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar, 
as  provided  by  law,  he  shall  make  a  list  of  all  candidates  voted  for,  with  the  vote  received 
Ijy  each  candidate  in  each  precinct  oi-  voting  ])lace,  and  his  total  vote,  and  said  list  shall  be 
transmitted,  published  and  distributed  in  the  same  m;  nner  provided  in  Section  4  concern- 
ing the  list  therein  named  ;  and  after  the  Secretary  anu  Registrar  shall  have  ascertained  he 
shall  make  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates,  with  the  computation  by  which,  as  hereafter 
provided,  their  election  has  been  ascertained,  and  shall  forthwith  furnish  a  copy  of  the 
biime  to  each  candidate  and  to  every  voter,  especially  publishei"8  of  newspapers  or  other 
periodicals,  who  shall  request  it. 

Sec.  7. — Ineffective  votes  shall  be  transferred  according  to  the  request  of  the  candi- 
date for  whom  they  were  oiiginally  cast,  to  a  {)ersou  named  in  the  list  furnished  by  said 
candidate,  as  provided  by  Section  3.  The  .  .  candidates  then  having  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  shall  then  be  declared  elected,  and  the  Secretary  and  Registrar  shall  issue  cer- 
tificates of  election  to  them.  In  case  two  or  more  candidates  have  the  same  nuuiber  of 
votes,  the  candidates  residing  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  legislative  capital  of  the 
Province  shall  be  preferred. 

Sec.  8. — The  following  shall  be  deemed  ineffective  votes,  and  shall  be  transferred  in 
the  order  named  : — 

(1).  Any  vote  cast  for  a  candidate  in  excess  of  one-fortieth  of  the  entire  vote  cast, 
beginning  with  the  candidate  receiving  the  largest  vote,  and  proceeding  to  the  one  next 
highest,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  two  or  more  receiving  the  same  vote,  the  transfer  shall 
be  from  each  alternately  in  alphabetical  order. 

(2).  Votes  cast  for  candidates  who  have  died  or  become  ineligible  in  the  same  order. 
(3).  Original  votes  Cixst  for  candidates  who  fail  of  election,  beginning  with  the  candi- 
date receiving  the  smallest  total  vote,  and  proceeding  to  the  next  lowest,  and  so  on  ;  in 
case  of  two  or  more  receiving  the  same  vote,  the  transfer  to  be  made  from  each  alternately 
in  alphabetical  order.  No  voters  shall  be  transferred  from  any  candidate  who  has  not 
furnished  the  statement  named  in  Section  3. 

Sec.  y. — -Every  ineffective  vote  of  a  candidate  shall  be  transferred  to  the  candidate 
n.imed  in  his  said  list  living  and  eligible  at  the  tune  of  counting  the  vote  for  whom  the 
largest  number  of  votes  were  originally  cast  and  whose  vote,  by  transfer  or  otherwise,  does 
not  equal  one-fortieth  of  the  vote  cast,  until  all  are  transferred  as  far  as  possible. 

Section  10  provides  for  return  of  money  to  candidates  for  whom  a  thousand  or  more 
votes  were  cast. 

Sec.  11. — Incase  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  Assembly  after  the  declaration  of 
election  provided  in  Section  7,  the  votes  cast  for  the  member  whose  seat  shall  have  become 
vacant,  together  with  any  ineffective  votes  assigned  to  him,  shall  l)e  re-distributed  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  iiad  died  or  become  ineligible  before  the  canvassing  of  the  votes  ; 
iind  the  candidate  not  l)efore  elected,  who,  after  returning  to  him  any  votes  originally  cast 
for  him,  shall  then  appear  to  have  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declai-ed  elected. 

[I  prefer  the  phraseology  of  Section  15,  Dominion  Elections  Act,  to  this]. 

Section  12. — Provides  for  the  correction  of  errors  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  etc. 
Section  13. — Proviaes  for  the  election  of  representatives  of  the  lower  House  by  means 
of  districts. 
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1  have  retained  that  part  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  divi&ion  of  votes  by  forty, 
believing  that  the  best  interests  ^i  the  comimmity  would  be  consulted  by  limiting  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  to  that  numl  i,  so  as  to  enable  their  Legislatures  to  be 
really  deliberative  bodies.  As  1  presume  the  number  could  be  reduced  by  the  Acts  of  the 
i-esfjective  Legislatures,  the  proposition  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Its  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  proportional  representiition  is  that  by  the  reduction  in  number  there  need  be 
no  division  of  those  Provinces  into  electoral  districts,  such  division  invaidably  necessitating 
more  or  less  inequality  in  legislative  power  of  voters,  and  leading  to  endless  and  useless 
controveray.  If,  however,  the  present  or  similar  numbers  of  representatives  were  to  be 
i-etained  concurrently  with  tbe  enactment  of  proportional  preferential  representation,  they 
could  be  divided  into  districts  substantially  as  provided  in  the  proposed  Act  to  amend  the 
Dominion  Elections  Act,  Section  14,  in  this  Appendix. 

For  the  application  of  the  Gove  system  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  same  bill 
would  be  adapted  with  the  following  changes  : — 

For  " Secretary  and  Registrar "  substitute  "Secretary." 

Fill  u])  the  tii-st  blank  in  Section  four  with  the  words  "  to  the  clerk  of  every  city, 
town,  village  and  township;"  the  second  blank  with  the  word  "clerk;"  the  third  blank 
with  the  words  "city,  town,  village  or  township ;  "  the  fourth  blank  the  same. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

Section  1. — Hereafter,  the  membera  of  the  I^egislative  Council  and  of  the  I<.'glc'v 
tive  Assembly  shall  be  elected  by  the  process  known  as  the  preferential  method  of  propor- 
tional repi-esentatioii,  and  also  known  as  the  transferable  vote,  in  the  manner  following : 

Sec.  2. — Tin  re  shall  be  no  division  into  districts,  but  the  representation  shall  Im 
quotas,  each  quota  consisting  of  the  quotient  obtaiiied  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of 
votes  received  at  any  election  for  each  House  by  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  elected 
from  the  whole  Province  for  each  House,  and  dropping  the  fraction,  if  any,  in  such 
quotient,  and  any  candidate  receiving  that  number  of  votes  shall  be  declai*ed  elected. 

Sec.  3. — The  voter  shall  place  opposite  the  name  of  such  candidate  as  he  may  prefer 
above  all  othei's  the  figure  "  1,"  and  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  next  preferred  by 
him,  as  being  his  second  choice,  the  ligure  "  2,"  and  opposite  the  name  of  his  third  choice, 
the  figure  "  3,"  and  so  on  ;  but  any  mark  beyond  "  6  "  will  not  be  noticed. 

Sec.  4. — The  boxes  or  other  packages  containing  the  ballots,  having  been  duly  sealed, 
as  provided  by  law,  shall  be  sent  to  the  ofhce  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
to  be  there  counted  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  candidates,  or  their  agents,  in  the 
manner  following : — 

Sec.  5. — The  ballot  papers,  having  been  fully  shifHed  and  mixed,  shall  be  drawn  out 
in  succession  and  stamped  with  numbers  in  the  order  of  their  being  so  drawn  out,  so  that 
no  two  shall  bear  the  same  number,  and  the  whole  number  so  stamped  shall  correspond 
with  the  number  of  such  ballot  pa{>ers. 

Sec.  6. — The  ballot  papers  shall  then  be  placed  on  files,  or  otherwise  conveniently 
assorted;  according  to  the  first-choice  votes  on  each  ballot  paper  ;  and  after  that  is  done, 
and  the  votes  on  such  first  choice  duly  recorded  by  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
(the  ballot  papers  being  thus  gone  through  for  each  House  separately,  if  both  are  voted  for 
on  the  same  ballot  by  each  voter),  if  any  candidate  is  found  to  have  a  surplus  of  firat-choice 
votes  above  the  aforesaid  quota,  a  number  of  ballot  papers  equal  to  that  quota  shall  be  set 
aside  as  his  quota,  placed  in  an  envelope  or  other  suitable  package,  and  sealed  and  signeil 
by  the  Provincial  Secretary.  If  more  than  one  candidate  has  a  sur[)lus  over  the  quota,  the 
ballots  of  that  candidate  shall  first  be  taken  having  the  highest  surplus,  and  so  on  in 
succession  to  the  candidate  having  the  least  surplus,  which  shall  be  taken  last. 

Sec.  7. — All  other  ballot  papers  having  the  name  of  such  candidate  or  candidates,  as 
first  choice  shall  be  distribxited  in  a  similar  order,  by  cancelling  with  pencil  the  name  of 
such  candidate  of  first  choice  and  counting  the  ballot  for  the  candidate  numbered  "  2  "  for 
second  choice ;  and  if  thiit  candidate  shall  have  previously  received  a  quota,  the  ballot 
shall  be  counted  for  the  candidate  marked  "  3,"  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  six,  if  so 
many  are  marked  by  figures  as  provided  for  in  section  three  of  this  Act,  the  effect  con- 
templated being  to  raise  by  so  much  in  the  order  of  preference  all  votes  given  to  other 
candidates  after  tlx-  first  choice.  If  all  the  candidates  marked  on  such  ballot  shall  have 
been  elected  before  such  ballot  has  been  reached  in  the  oixler  of  counting,  then  it  shall  be 
Bet  aside  ns  an  ineffective  vote. 
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Sec.  8. — Whenever,  by  the  distribution  of  such  ballot  papere  as  are  specified  in  the 
preceding  section,  added  to  <he  ballots  cast  for  any  candidate  as  first  choice,  a  quota 
shall  be  readied,  the  ballots  constituting  that  quotji  shall  be  set  aside  as  provided 
in  section  six  for  a  like  number  of  first-choice  votes.  The  process  specitie."  in  this  and  the 
preceding  section  shall  be  repeated  until  no  candidate  has  more  than  a  quota  of  first-choice 
votes,  or  vote.s  counteil  for  hiui  as  hereinbefore  j)rovided. 

Sec.  9. — In  case  the  required  number  of  candidates  be  not  elected  by  the  distribution 
of  surplus  votes  as  hereinliefore  provided,  then  the  candidate  having  the  fewe.st  numl)er  of 
first  votes,  or  votes  deemed  Grst,  shall  be  declared  not  capable  of  being  elected,  with  the 
effect  of  raising  so  much  in  the  order  of  preference  all  votes  given  to  the  candidate  or 
candidates  after  him,  which  ballots  shall  be  counted  for  such  candidates  in  the  order  and 
manner  specified  in  l^ection  7  of  this  Act ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  as  if  they  were  surj)lu8 
votes.  Then  the  ballot  of  the  candidate  having  the  next  fewest  votes  as  first  choice  shall 
be  disposed  of  like  manner,  and  so  until  there  are  no  more  candidates'  ballots  remaining 
than  the  number  of  candidates  remaining  to  be  elected.  And  whenever,  by  the  distribution 
and  transfer  of  such  insufficient  ballots  or  votes,  any  candidate  shall  receive  a  quota,  the 
l-ackage  of  such  ballot  pajjers  shall  be  set  aside  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  Section 
eight.     And  the  process  as  defined  in  this  Section  shall  be  known  as  "  elimination." 

Sec.  10.  When  by  the  distribution  of  surplus  votes,  as  provided  in  Sec.  8,  and  of 
insufficient  votes,  as  provided  in  Sec.  9,  the  number  of  candidates  remaining  is  reduced  to 
the  number  of  membei-s  remaining  to  be  elected,  the  remaining  candidates  shall  be  declared 
elected. 

Sec.  11.  In  the  disposal  of  ballot  papera  not  filled  up  according  to  rule,  the  primary 
purpose  in  counting  and  assigning  such  votes  to  the  several  candidates,  shall  be  to  carry 
into  eflPect  the  intention  of  the  voter,  so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained. 

Sec.  12. — (Same  as  Section  15,  Dominion  Elections  Act). 

These  provisions  can  be  readily  adapted  to  the  several  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba  and  the  North- West  Territory.  It  would  facili- 
tate operations  if  the  membei-ship  was  reduced  to  from  ten  to  twenty  members  for  each 
Province. 

Municipal  Elections. 

Aside  from  the  cities,  as  to  which  I  am  not  informed  in  detail,  the  municipal  organi- 
zation of  the  Province  of  Ontario  wouM  need  but  slight  modification  to  adapt  it  to  the 
proportional  and  preferential  system  as  hereinbefore  defined  for  Prince  Edward  Island. 
The  aflfaii-s  of  the  townshijis  and  villages  being  administered  by  a  n>eve  and  four  council- 
lor.3  and  the  election  taking  place  entirely  (as  I  jn-esume)  in  one  room,  no  transportation 
of  ballots,  etc.,  would  be  required  and  the  votes  could  be  counted  then  and  there. 

The  towns  are  governed  by  a  mayor  and  three  councillors  for  each  ward,  if  less  than 
five,  or  two  for  each  ward,  if  more  than  five  wards  These  would  present  but  little  more 
difficulty. 

It  might  be  a  good  measure  to  provide  for  the  election  of  reeves  and  mayors  in 
common  with  councillors,  assigning  the  office  of  reeve  or  of  mayor  to  the  candidate  for 
councillor  i-eceiving  the  highest  number  of  first  choice  votes. 

It  appea,rs  to  me  that  "  the  best  workable  measure  "  could  be  introduced  more  easily 
and  work  more  smoothly  in  the  municipalities  than  in  the  Legislatures,  and  that  the  prac- 
tical experience  to  be  reached  through  the  municipalities  (where  the  working  would  be  as 
simple  and  clear  as  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Fi-ancisco)  would  be  an  excellent 
preparative  for  its  introduction  into  legislatures. 

It  would  work  very  smoothly  from  the  outset  in  the  smaller  Provinces,  especially  in 
British  Columbia,  where  the  Victoria  Single  Tax  has  already  commenced  its  advocacy. 

Pacifico. 


SOUTHERN  CROSS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   THE   SUBJECT. 

After  centuries  of  parliamentary  government,  carried  on  with,  on  the  whole,  fair  suc- 
cess in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  imitated  in  its  main  features  in  its  offshoots  all  over  the 
world,  whether  these  have  l)een  separated  like  the  United  States  of  America,  or  remain 
still  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  it  is  noteworthy  tliat  in  the  oldest  and  most  populous 
of  the  British  colonies,  a  demand  should  arise  for  the  rectification  of  Parliament.  This 
premises  that  in  the  opinion  of  thinking  people,  under  present  conditions,  Parliament  is 
not  rightly  organized  or  equitably  worked  ;  that  it  does  not  give  efficient  representation  to 
the  people,  or  provide  an  efhcient  spur  or  check  to  the  executive.  Many  writei"s  and 
thinfceis  have  pointed  out  the  injustice  and  the  dangers  of  the  system  of  majority  repre- 
sentation imder  which  parliaments  are  chosen  ;  grave  physicians  and  pretentious  quacks 
have  diagnosed  the  disease  and  prescribed  remedies,  and  the  latter  genemlly  with  the 
larger  following. 

Party  politics,  local  politics,  and  personal  {wlitics  obscure  the  great  national  issues, 
and  account  for  mo.st  of  the  blunders,  administrative  and  financial,  into  which  the  self- 
governing  colonies  have  fallen,  and  indeed  these  have  been  huri;ful  to  the  mother-country 
also,  and  it  is  only  by  resolutely  casting  these  aside  ami  considering  what  is  l>est  for  tho 
community  as  a  whole,  and  by  calling  on  men  to  co-operate  rather  than  to  fight  for 
mastery  and  spoils,  that  we  can  hope  to  rectify  parliament  and  to  purify  politics. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  under  party  politics  when  thoroughly  organized,  there  is  a 
conspiracy  of  half  the  cleverest  men  in  the  country  to  keep  the  other  half  out  of  public 
affairs ;  and  that  whereas  the  right  function  of  the  opposition  is  to  see  that  the  rainiptry 
does  the  nation's  work  propeily,  the  usual  practice  of  the  opjwsition  is  to  try  to  prevent 
the  ministry  from  doing  it  at  all. 

Local  politics  lead  to  the  %"ary'.  ig  policy  of  submission  and  of  obstruction,  in  order 
to  force  '  cal  demands  on  the  public  treasury  for  the  constituency  which  the  meml>ers 
repri-^tent,  and  these  are  as  narrowing  to  genuine  public  spirit  as  they  are  costly  to  the 
coiamunity.  Personal  politics,  which  are  powerful  in  Canada  and  in  Australia,  allow  a 
strong  leader  to  exploit  the  country  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  and  for  the  reward  of  the 
followers  who  follow  him  blindly,  and  turn  as  he  turn.s. 

We  must  therefore  enquire  how  we  may  change  or  modify  our  representation  so  as  to 
make  it  more  truly  represent  the  peo[)le,  and  to  make  parliament  more  amenable  to  the 
best  public  opinion,  and  helpful  rather  than  hampering  to  any  honest  executive. 

And  in  these  directions,  we  shall  do  no  good  by  harking  back  to  old  limitations  of  the 
suffrage,  and  allowing  property  and  intelligence,  besides  their  enormous  material  and 
mental  advantages,  additional  weight  at  the  polls.  Conservatives  are  apt  to  say  that  the 
demoralising  of  politics  is  due  to  manhood  suffrage,  and  to  paid  representatives,  but  look 
back  a  century  or  more  in  England,  and  ask  if  pocket  boroughs  and  exclusive  patronaj;e 
in  Church  and  State,  lavished  on  political  supportei-s ; — bribery  and  treating  unblushingly 
practised  even  by  such  a  man  as  VVilberforce,  were  not  more  demoralising  and  costly  than 
what  we  .see  in  England  nowadays.  We  could  not  if  we  would,  resume  the  government 
of  caste  and  privilege,  and  we  should  gain  nothing  and  lose  much  by  the  change. 

No  despotism,  however  benevolent  and  intelligent — no  oligarchy,  however  vigorous 
and  high-minded — no  bureaucracy,  however  vigilant  and  efficient,  can  do  for  the  people 
wliat  they  are  competent  to  do  for  themselves, — and  it  is  from  Democracy  itself  that  the 
purification  of  our  democratic  institutions  must  come.  Every  community  contains  within 
itself  the  saving  salt  that  is  needed ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  machinery  which  will  give 
the  better  elements  adequate  expression,  and  full  liberty  of  speech  and  action.  "  Democracy, 
acco;*ding  to  its  definition,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "means  the  government  of  the  whole 
people  by  the  whole  people  equally  represented,  and  not  by  a  mere  majority  of  the  people 
exclusively  represented,"  and  this  spurious  democi-acy  brings  discredit  on  the  grandest  and 
the  most  progressive  political  truth  in  the  world. 

It  may  indeed  seem  to  many  well  meaning  and  theoretical  people  that  it  would  be 
advisable  for  rich,  tidented,  educated  and  virtuous  men  to  have  more  weight  in  the  State 
than  the  poor  and  the  stupid,   the  ignorant  and  the  vicious.     Property,  they  say,  needs 
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protection  ;  talent,  education  and  virtue  should  be  encouraged  ;  the  world  would  be  better 
governed  if  they  had  the  larger  share  in  the  {wlitical  rejiresenta  tion. 

But  the  State,  in  a  pure  democracy,  draws  no  nice  and  invidious  distinctions  between 
man  and  man.  She  disclaims  the  right  of  favouring  either  p»*operty  or  education,  talent 
or  virtue.  She  considers  that  all  alike  have  an  interest  in  the  [irotection  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  that  all  who  form  the  comniunity  of  full  age  and  untainted  by  crime,  have  a 
right  to  a  share  in  the  representation.  She  allows  education  to  exert  its  legitimate  power 
through  the  ])re8s,  tiilont  in  every  department  of  business,  property  in  its  material  and 
social  advantages,  and  virtue  to  influence  the  public  conscience  and  to  moralise  public 
opinion,  but  she  regards  all  men  as  politically  equal,  and  rightly  so,  if  the  equality  is  as 
real  in  operation  as  it  is  in  theory. 

If  the  equality  is  actual  in  the  representation  of  the  citizens,  truth  and  virtue  being 
stronger  than  error  and  vice,  and  wisdom  being  greater  than  folly,  where  a  fair  field  is 
offered,  the  higher  qualities  subdue  the  lower,  and  peneti-ate  all  through  society,  nuiking 
themselves  felt  in  every  department  of  the  state,  iind  especially  in  the  political.  But  if 
the  representiition,  from  defective  machinery  or  other  cau^,e,  is  not  really  equal,  but  partial 
and  unjust,  the  whole  lialance  is  overthrown,  and  neither  etlucation  nor  talent,  nor  vir- 
tue, can  work  through  i)ublic  opinion  to  have  their  beneficial  influence  on  public  mattei-s, 
while  wealth  is  too  often  a  demoralizing  agent. 

We  know  that  in  despotisms  and  oligarchies,  where  the  majority  ai"e  unrepresented 
and  the  few  extinguish  the  many,  independence  of  thought  is  crushed  down — talent  is 
bribed  to  do  service  to  the  tyranny,  education  is  confined  to  a  privileged  class  and  denied 
to  the  people,  property  is  sometimes  pillaged  and  sometimes  pampered,  even  virtue  is 
degraded  by  lowering  its  field,  and  calling  slavi.sh  subservience  to  the  ruling  powere  by 
the  sacred  names  of  patience  and  loyalty  ;  while  religion  is  too  often  made  the  handmaid  of 
o])pression — taxes  fall  heavily  on  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  and 
the  oidy  check  ])roceeds  from  the  fear  of  rebellion. 

When  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  extinguishes  the  minority,  the  evil  effects  are  not 
so  apparent.  The  body  oppres.sed  is  smaller,  generally  wealthier,  with  many  social  advan- 
tages to  draw  ott"  public  attention  from  the  political  injustice  from  which  they  suffer  ;  but 
there  is  the  same  want  of  synq)athy  between  class  and  cla.ss.  Moral  courage  is  rare,  talent 
takes  too  low  gi-ound,  genius  is  overlooked,  education  is  general  but  sujwrticial,  the  pres^s 
and  the  pulpit  are  timid  in  denouncing  poi)ular  crimes,  or  exjx)sing  popular  erroi-s.  An 
average  standard  of  virtue  is  all  that  is  aimed  at,  and  when  no  higher  standard  is  set  up, 
there  is  great  fear  of  falling  below  it,  and  the  moat  sweet  voices  of  the.se  poor  average  men 
are  solicited  by  political  adventurei-s  and  noisy  demagogues,  in  order  that  they  may  win 
])lace  and  j)ower. 

The  minority  can  exercise  no  physical  force  out  of  doors  to  compel  attention  to  their 
grievances,  but  wealth,  in  such  a  one-sided  democracy  as  grows  uyi  umler  mere  majority 
representation  in  separated  districts,  can  do  as  much  mischief  in  underhand  wiiys  as  it  did 
in  the  old  highhanded  days  of  pocket  boroughs  in  England.  Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on 
all  democracies  to  look  well  that  their  rejiresentative  systems  really  secure  the  political 
equality  they  profess  to  give,  for  until  this  is  done,  democracy  has  had  710  fair  trial. 

I  call  Canada  and  Australia  democracies,  because  though  still  attached  to  England, 
and  loyal  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria,  for  all  practical  purposes,  our  weal  and  our  woe  are 
in  our  own  hands.  The  Home  Government  allowed  us  to  frame  our  own  constitutions, 
and  we  did  so  on  the  broadest  democratic  piinciples,  intending  to  give  equality  to  all 
citizens,  but  as  the  system  of  representing  minorities  in  equal  proportion  with  majorities 
was  then  unknown,  we  did  not  embody  that  principle  in  our  electoral  law. 

"One  man,  one  vote"  is  not  democratic  enough.  "  One  vote,  oie  value"  is  the  real 
key-stone  of  democracy.  Political  equality  I  understan<l  as  a  very  dift'erent  thing  from  the 
po])ular  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  does  not  mean  that  it  a  man  holds  opinions  that  are 
popular  in  the  district  in  which  he  lives,  they  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  obtaining  a 
re|>resentative,  while  another  man  who  has  different  opinions,  living  next  door,  shall 
never  be  able  to  have  his  views  represented.  Equality  means  that  every  man's  vote  shall 
have  its  weight,  whatever  majority  or  minority  he  may  lielong  to,  and  wherever  he  may 
happen  to  live.  It  is  by  the  enfranchisement  of  minorities  that  we  can  arrive  at  the  real 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  this  is  of  quite  as  much  value  to  the  majority  itself  as  to  the 
segments  greater  or  smaller,  into  which  the  dissentients  are  divided.  Equal  or 
proportional  representation — what  I  call  "  Effective  voting,"  secures  to  a  real  majority  its 
ascendancy,  whereaa  by  the  great  waste  of  votes  at  every  election,  the  so-called  majority 
re|(resentative  has^nly  what  the  Americans  call  a  "plurality"  or  more  than  any  other 
candidate,  but  not  a  majority  of  the  votes  polled;  not  a  majority,  which  is  the  ostensible 
principle  on  which  the  system  is  based. 
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Eqiml  I  opresentr-tion  would  prevent  this  anomaly.  It  would  give  power  to  the  real 
majority,  controi  to  the  minority,  and  a  just  representation  to  all.  It  would  do  more  than 
this  by  its  indirect  effects ;  it  would  educate  the  voter,  raise  the  tone  of  canvass,  call  out 
better  men  for  public  work,  would  cut  off  bribery  and  corrupt  influence  at  its  root,  and 
would  substitute  for  party,  local,  and  personal  politics,  i-eal  national  issues. 

Hitherto,  whatever  may  have  been  the  giowth  and  development  of  representative  in- 
stitutions, we  see  that  however  the  constituency  may  be  formed,  for  one  member,  for  two, 
or  for  many  niembei-s,  whatever  the  electoral  franchise  may  be — whether  restricted  or 
widened  as  far  as  manhood  suffrage— the  old  idea  of  majority  representation  prevents  any 
true  presentme!!t  of  the  -pinions  of  all  sections  of  the  fieopie.  That  the  majority  must 
rule  and  the  minority  submit  was  the  law  which  niilitary  conquerors  imiMjsed  ufjon  the 
vanquished  ;  the  bitter  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  strongest  battalions,  the  most  fortunate 
position  and  the  most  skilful  tactics.  It  is  an  inheritance  from  the  old  militant  spirit 
which  had  been  introduced  into  jjolitics,  and  that  spirit  acting  in  this  arena^  drills  its 
recruits,  chooses  its  ground  and  outwits  its  opponents  by  all  means  in  its  power  for  victory 
for  one  side,  and  defeat  or  discouragement  for  the  other. 

The  awakened  spirit  of  man,  however,  which  is  protesting  against  the  cruel  and  costly 
arbitrament  of  war  in  national  disputes  and  differences,  and  which  protests  against  th.; 
cut  throat  competition  of  trade,  as  not  only  cru.shing  out  the  weaker,  but  calling  out  the 
evil  passions  of  jealousy  and  hatred  all  round,  is  also  beginning  to  see  in  the  old  methods 
of  obtaining  political  representation  the  same  fatal  flaw.  It  is  in  the  substitution  of  the 
co-operative  for  the  comjTetitive  spirit  in  politics  that  not  only  would  Parliament  be 
rectified,  but  politics  would  be  moralised,  and  the  war-spirit  would  be  weakened  in  all 
other  directions. 

Under  proportional  representation,  every  man's  vote  counts  for  one  man  of  whom  he 
approves,  but  it  does  not  neutralise  the  vote  of  any  other  man  aa  much  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation as  himself.  This  would  foster  a  spirit  of  friendly  co-operatation  for  the  great  end 
of  securing  an  equitable  representation,  and  good  government  founded  thereupon,  instead 
of  the  present  neck-and-neck  scramble  for  recognition  or  extinction  betwe^-a  two  parties, 
where  one  vote  for  Smith  is  lost  to  Brown,  and  a  few  wavering  or  e:  ble  votes  may 

turn  the  scale  in  a  hundred  separated  districts. 

Under  local   majority   representation,   the  evil   is  intensifi'  '  closer   and    closer 

organization  of  two  main  parties— call  them  Liberals  and  ^  .vatives  in  En^^iand— 
Republicans  and  Democrats  in  America— Catholics  and  Radicals  m  Trance,  or  Capital  and 
Labour  in  Australia.  Sleepless  organization  continues  the  campaign  both  outside  and 
inside  the  walls  of  parliament,  and  instead  of  the  true  democratic  ideal  of  making  all 
votes  effective,  time,  talents,  and  money  are  expended  in  order  to  make  all  votes  ineffective 
except  those  polled  by  our  own  party  candidate. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  electors  are  more  numerous  than  elsewhere,  politics 
have  become  a  great  business,  needing  capital  to  run  them,  and  professionals  to  expeml 
the  money.  Party  caucuses  and  conventions  prepare  the  ticket,  draw  out  the  programme, 
calculated  to  win  most  supjjort — perhaps  extreme  on  the  party  lines,  but  trimming  and 
hedging  on  many  important  subjects,  lest  by  sincerity  or  originality  votes  might  be  lost, 
or  even  risked,  so  that  the  party  does  not  even  bring  out  its  own  best  man,  while  there  is 
nothing  it  dreads  so  much  as  a  good  man  on  the  other  side.  The  ticket-preparei-s  try  to 
win  votes  from  outsiders  by  promise  or  compromise,  or  better  still,  encourage  them  to  run 
hoi>eless  candidates  so  as  to  divide  the  forces  against  them,  while  they  strictly  limit  the 
choice  of  their  own  party  to  the  safe  man  fixed  on  by  the  caucus. 

And  this  is  not  a  mere  accident  or  excrescence  on  a  system  otherwise  just.  It  inheres 
in  party  government,  and  in  majority  representation  essentially.  Thus  the  more  equally 
electorates  are  divided  into  uninominal  districts,  the  more  men  have  the  right  to  vote,  the 
more  come  to  the  poll,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  all  minorities  will  be  extinguished  in 
detail,  and  the  more  successful  are  party  tactics  such  as  I  have  described. 

The  more  equal,  too,  are  the  conditions  of  a  country,  the  less  likelihood  there  is  that 
minorites  will  find  expression.  In  England,  which  has  long  had  a  restricted  suffiage,  and 
irregularly  constituted  electorates,  and  where  there  are  agricultural,  manufacturini,' 
interests  paramount  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  there  has  been  in  the  past  such  a 
representation  of  different  classes  and  opinions,  that  the  idea  found  favour  that  the  general 
average  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the  whole  people.  We  see  however,  that  with  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  labour,  which  was  inarticulate  in  the  past,  is  finding  a  voice  for 
itself,  and  no  longer  depends  on  the  utterances  of  kindly  men  of  a  different  class.  This 
voice  will  become  stronger  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  time  rolls  on. 

In  such  communities  as  we  have  in  Canada  and  Australia,  which  are  practically 
democracies,  with  no  hereditary  aristocracy,  few  mei-chant  princes  or  financial  millionaires, 
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where  the  pi-ejionderating  mass  of  voters  are  workingmen  and  small  farmera,  with  much 
the  same  instincts  and  traditions,  much  the  same  education,  and  rejiding  the  same  news- 
papei-s,  it  is  quite  possible  that  opinions  connnanding  two-fifths  of  the  voters  might  not 
obtain  a  majority  in  uny  constituency.  The  uninominal  distncts,  marked  out  and  gerry- 
mandered in  the  interests  of  |mrty  in  the  United  States,  are  the  most  successful  fields  for 
the  extinction  of  all  originality  and  independence,  and  for  the  destruction  of  true  public 
spirit  that  could  be  devised  by  man.  The  law  preventing  a  man  from  offering  himself  for 
any  district  in  which  he  does  not  reside,  is  most  niischievou.s,  because  if  he  is  thrown  out 
in  his  own  electorate,  he  cannot  try  another.  There  is  no  such  restriction  in  England 
or  in  Australia  ;  a  man  may  offer  himself  for  any  locality.  There  ia  no  positive  restriction 
in  Canada,  but  custom  is  nearly  as  strong  as  law,  and  the  parochial  spirit  is  encouraged 
thereby. 

As  a  specimen  of  how  this  restriction  works,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Sumner  after  having 
served  a  term  in  Congress  with  credit  for  his  residential  district  of  California,  on  seeking 
re-election,  was  opposed  by  his  party  convention — the  Democratic — because  he  had  ad- 
vocated a  genuine  jwstal  telegi-aph,  and  also  the  reduction  of  freights  and  fares  on  the 
subsidised  railroads.  This  oflFended  the  telegraph  and  railroad  monoi)olists,  who  are  in 
point  of  fact,  the  same  people,  the  wealthy  corpoj-ations  which  are  a  standing  menace  to 
liberty.  Their  power  is  enormous,  and  rendered  Mr.  Sumner  not  "a  safe  man"  for  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Tli*>re  were  thousands  in  San  Francisco,  and  ten.';  of  thousands  in 
California  who  would  have  voted  for  Mr.  Sumner  expressly  on  account  of  these  views,  but 
not  a  safe  majority  in  any  district.  And  he  could  not  go  elsewhere.  The  residential 
clause  sits  lightly  on  car|)et-baggers  who  have  nothing  to  leave,  and  on  millionaires,  who 
may  have  a  house  in  several  state.s,  but  it  keeps  out  the  l)e8t  men  for  the  service  of  the 
community.  Tiie  railroad  and  telegraph  men  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollam  to 
opi)ose  Sumner's  bill  and  fifty  thousand  to  oppose  his  nomination  for  a  second  term. 

It  requires  not  only  capital,  but  astuteness  and  unscrupulousness  to  fight  the  political 
campaign.  The  capital  is  furnished  by  the  corporations  and  the  jjrotected  industries  whose 
interests  may  be  affected  by  legislation,  also  by  blackmail  from  peo]jle  who  are  in  oflSces 
which  they  want  to  keep,  or  who  are  out  of  offices  which  they  desire  to  get ;  and  probably 
also  from  the  rank  and  tile  of  the  party.  These  last  furnish  the  blind  followers,  whose 
loyalty  makes  the  astuteness  and  unscrupulousness  of  the  wire-pullera  so  successful. 

Why  should  we  say  that  there  are  only  two  parties  worthy  of  consideration  in  a  free 
country  ]  Majority  representation  takes  no  account  of  any  others.  There  musi:  indeed  be 
always  two  main  parties,  the  party  of  order  and  ttie  party  of  progress.  Woe  to  the  land 
where  crystallised  order  obstructs  progress ;  and  woe  to  the  country  where  progress 
tramples  over  order !  But  allied  to  each  of  these,  are  various  sections  who  see  differently 
how  progress  is  to  be  made,  and  how  order  is  to  be  maintjiined.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says 
indeed  that  while  there  are  innumerable  ways  of  nu  ving  on,  there  is  only  one  mode  of 
standing  still,  and  that  the  injustice  of  majority  representation  presses  far  harder  on  the 
Liberal  than  on  the  Conservative,  but  I  think  there  is  loss  to  both  parties  of  the  finest 
elements  they  contain  in  our  clumsy  electoral  machinery. 

While  life  becomes  daily  more  complex,  and  political,  moral  and  social  questions  are 
felt  to  be  inextricably  interwoven  together ;  while  philosophy  takes  wider  and  deeper  views, 
and  history  is  being  rewritten  in  every  succeeding  generation,  and  neither  courts  nor 
camps  nor  parliaments  are  held  as  including  the  whole  lifeiind  development  of  a  people, 
why  should  the  representative  machinery  be  constructed  on  a  merely  dual  basis,  and  the 
most  civilized  and  most  enlightened  nations  in  the  world  parcel  out  their  territory  into 
convenient  lists  for  a  duel  a  Voutrance  1  England  followed  the  bad  example  of  America, 
and  cut  up  her  historic  counties  and  her  great  cities  into  uninominal  distiicts.  It  must 
have  saddened  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Hare,  whose  grand  idea  of  equitable 
representation  had  been  given  to  the  world  for  thirty  years,  to  see  districts  returning 
several  members  thus  eub-div ided,  instead  of  being  grouped  together  and  obtaining,  by 
means  of  the  single  transferable  vote,  the  real  clear  voice  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  of 
Glasgow  and  Birmingham.  A  catch  or  a  snatch  majority  in  nine  separated  districts,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  collective  voice  of  Liverpool.  If  each  elector  of  Liverpool 
voted  for  one  man,  giving  contingent  votes  in  case  his  fii-st  choice  could  not  use  his  vote, 
or  did  not  need  it,  according  to  Mr.  Hare's  plan,  we  might  not;  only  see  the  Liberals  and 
the  Conservatives  represented  according  to  their  strength,  but  might  have  independent 
representatives  of  some  side  issues  from  which  often  a  nation  draws  its  most  valuable 
elements. 

All  the  loopholes  are  now  closed  through  young  men  with  little  money  but  with 
brains  and  enterprise,  used  to  enter  parliament  in  old  days ;  and  though  such  loopholes 
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were  not  always  justifiable  on  principle,  we  ought  not  to  make  it  im|K>88ible  for  such  men 
to  get  into  jiarliament  now. 

England  is  only  in  the  honeymoon  of  uninominH.l  electoiatt;s  and  many  votera,  and 
already  we  see  one  had  thing  copied  from  America,  the  raising  of  an  election  fund  of 
j£100,000,  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  brewers  antl  publicans,  and  this  woi'ked 
with  such  success  that  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  trade  and  tiMupenince  came  to 
a  close  contest,  the  drink  carried  the  day.  In  the  ITuited  States,  where  the  business  has 
been  elaborated  for  genemtions,  election  funds  are  rai.sed  as  «i»w  qua  non.  General 
Weaver,  the  defeated  Populist  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  asserts  that  it  costs  a  million 
dollars  to  phice  a  presidential  candidate  in  the  field,  and  a  hundre<l  thousand  to  launch 
and  elect  a  man  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States ; — all  the  unsuccessful  parties  simply 
waste  their  money,  while  the  funds  of  the  successful  are  used,  if  not  in  bribery  and 
corruption,  to  narrow  the  platform  of  the  candidate,  and  thus  rather  to  obfuscate  than  to 
enlighten  the  intelligence  of  the  voters. 

What  greater  check  to  patriotism  and  public  spirit  could  be  devised  than  a  machinery 
which  not  incidentally  but  necessarily,  makes  the  l)e8t  eflbrts  of  laige  intelligent  and 
conscientious  minorities  vanity,  and  worse  ihan  vanity — vexation  of  spirit  through  the 
absolute  reversal  of  their  w  i.shes  and  aims  ?  There  are  Con.servatives  in  Scotland  and 
Kepublicans  in  Mississippi  who  have  voted  at  every  election  for  foity  years,  with  no  more 
chance  of  getting  in  a  representative  than  if  they  lived  in  Greenlantl.  The  only  thing 
that  C.J.1  be  said  for  the  present  system  is  that  it  represents  localities,  but  in  poini"  of  fact, 
all  those  who  did  not  vote  for  the  succes.sful  man,  are  unrepresented,  antl  often  these  are 
the  moif^  numerous; — plurality  is  not  majority  ;- while  those  who  voted  because  he  was 
the  only  man  brought  forward  by  the  party,  while  neither  liking  nor  trusting  him,  are 
inim'ejyresented . 

By  a  simple  alteration  in  the  method  of  taking  votes,  ind  by  the  enlargement  of  con- 
stituencies so  as  to  allow  of  quota  i-eprosentation  for  six,  seven,  or  better  still,  for  ten  men 
districts,  dividing  the  number  of  votes  jiolled  by  the  number  of  repre.sentatives  required, 
and  making  that  number  sufficient  for  his  i-eturn,  each  elector  in  the  country  may  aid  in 
the  return  of  one  man  of  whom  he  approves,  and  this  result  is  made  absolutely  secure  by 
means  of  the  single  ti-ansferable  vote.  The  state  would  gain  by  the  raised  character  of 
the  legislature  and  of  the  executive ;  the  candiilates  would  gain  by  their  emancipation 
from  party  trammels  and  parish  politics ;  and  above  all  the  elector  would  gain  his  fidl 
rights  as  a  citizen  of  a  free  coimtry. 

In  a  free  countrj',  what  we  call  the  government  is  at  once  the  master  and  the  .servant  of 
the  people.  As  our  master,  it  must  be  obeyed.  All  the  laws  of  the  land,  while  they  are  its 
laws,  must  be  respected,  even  if  we  do  not  think  them  just  or  wise,  and  though  we  may  do 
our  utmost  to  get  them  changed.  But  as  our  servant,  the  executive  chosen  by  the  re[)resent- 
atives  whom  we  have  sent  to  Parliament,  government  ought  to  be  watched  and  checked. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  the  unchecked  |)0wer  of  any  majority  or  plur- 
ality, making  laws  in  its  own  interests,  and  filling  public  posts  with  its  adherents,  is  as 
destructive  to  true  liberty  in  our  spurious  democracies  as  unchecked  power  on  the  hands 
of  an  autocrat.  In  politics,  in  sociology,  in  finance,  a  numerous  following  is  no  guarantee 
for  wise  or  equitable  legislation  or  administration. 

Jeremy  Bentham  made  a  great  stride  in  politics  ai^d  morals,  when  he  advocated  the 
greatest  happiness  of  tlie  greatest  number,  for,  before  his  time  the  few  were  considered  and 
the  many  ignored.  But  we  "have  gone  beyond  that.  The  modern  spirit  feels  that  the 
greatest  happiness  even  of  the  grer.test  number,  ought  not  to  be  sought  at  the  cost  of  the 
happiness  of  the  smallest  number.  Each  individual  has  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  at  our  f)eril  is  it  disregarded  or  denied. 

It  is  more  than  a  century  since  Condorcet,  who  believed  in  human  perfectibility,  and 
who  kept  that  faith  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  guillotine,  showed  the  clumsiness  and 
inj»istice  of  our  present  methods  of  representation.  He  said  it  was  in  the  power  of  science 
to  devise  a  method  of  takinjr  and  valuing  votes  mathematicallv  accurate.  But  much  that 
was  excellent  and  practicable  in  the  discoveries  and  suggestions  of  the  early  leaders  of  the 
great  French  Revolution,  was  discounted  by  their  disastrous  defeat,  and  by  the  blunders 
and  crimes  of  those  who  rose  on  their  ruins.  Utopian,  Quixotic,  theoretical,  illusory,  and 
absurd,  are  the  t«vms  bestowed  on  much  which,  if  carried  out  at  the  time,  might  have 
saved  France.  But  safe  and  lasting  reforms  are  seldom  effected  in  the  throes  of  revolution. 
It  is  from  evolution  in  a  sound  social  organism  rather  than  the  fever  of  disease  that  we 
may  exjject  progress,  and 

"  Freedom  slowly  broadening  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent," 
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ami  may  even  go  beyond  precedent  to  lii-st  principles  with  safety  and  success  ;  revoi>Micing 
the  i)a8t,  and  careful  not  to  uproot  anything  that  is  good,  but  yet  not  satisfied  to  stand  still. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  on  some  British  oolony  inheriting  the  elastic  traditions 
of  England,  and  not  bound  by  a  written  constitution  like  America,  the  radical  reform  of 
enfiTinchising  the  whole  people  might  be  inaugumted.  The  Australian  colonies  had  early 
bestowal  of  democratic  institutions ; — parties  have  held  toget.-er  very  loosely,  and  nothing 
like  the  strong  |K)litical  organisation  of  older  communities  exists  there.  Aiul  the  early 
history  of  South  Australia,  the  province  in  which  I  grew  up,  gives  the  Hi-st  examj»le  of 
QUOTA  REPRESENTATION  that  has  come  to  m_  vuowledge.  In  the  firet  Municipal  Bill  for 
the  city  of  Adelaide,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Rowland  Hill,  the  post-otiice  reformer,  who  vas 
then  secretary  to  the  Colonizjition  ( !ommissionei-s,  inserted  a  clause  by  which  any  twentieth 
part  of  the  ratepayei-s,  by  combining  to  give  all  their  votes  to  one  man,  might  bring  him 
in.  Of  the  18  meml)ei-s  of  the  tii-st  town  council,  two  were  ek-cted  in  this  way.  My 
father  was  town-cler.;  at  the  time,  and  explained  this  tinique  provision  to  me. 

Thus  I  had  my  fai-st  glimpse  into  the  correct  theory  of  repi-esentation  in  the  year 
1840.  In  the  crisis,  however,  through  which  the  province  of  South  Australia,  like  all 
new  settlements,  had  to  pass,  the  municipality  was  abolished,  and  after  an  interval  of 
many  yeai-s,  another  was  established  under  a  new  bill  which  did  not  contain  the  quota 
clause. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  a  sound  cliancery  lawyer,  with  a  strong  turn  for  arithmetic,  fii-st 
proposed  his  plan  in  1857,  but  I  did  not  see  anything  of  it  till  18C0,  and  I  saw  in  it  at 
once  the  most  Conservative  and  the  most  Democratic  refonn  ever  given  to  the  world. 

A  scheme  for  an  ideally  jierfect  representatioji  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  proj)osed, 
by  which  supporters  of  a  candidate  might  combine  without  the  necessity  of  meeting,  and 
in  which  by  the  use  of  contingent  voting,  the  single  vote  could  be  made  eflective,  whatever 
majority  or  minority  the  elector  belonged  to,  was  magnificent.  This  was  what  would 
make  the  demociacy  J  loved  real  and  safe  and  progressive,  and  I  iioi)ed  that  South  Aus- 
tralia, the  land  of  my  adojition,  might  show  the  fii"st  exvmple  of  a  community  where 
equality  was  not  a  fiction,  but  a  fact ;  where  government  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
wisest  and  the  best ;  where  the  people  had  provided  for  the  education  and  elevation  of 
their  whole  body  by  calling  out  everything  that  was  oiiginal  and  special,  by  such  machiney 
of  representation  as  was  equable  and  self-adjusting,  far-sighted  and  rcparatory,  by  putting 
a  premium  on  truth  and  honour  instead  of  lavishing  its  favour  on  flatter^'  and  dissimula- 
tion. 

South  Au.stmlia  in  1800  returned  18  members  for  the  Upper  House,  the  whole  Prov- 
ince voting  as  one  district,  and  voting  if  they  i>lcased  for  the  whole  18.  The  18  who  had 
the  largest  number  of  votes  were  returned.  This  is  called  in  France  Scrutin  de  Liste, 
and  in  America,  Young  at  Large,  and  it  gives  such  power  for  a  party  with  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance to  return  all  the  mem  tiers,  that  it  has  discredited  large  electorates  all  over  the 
world,  as  this  has  lieen  hitherto  the  only  mode  of  dealing  \vith  them.  I  naturally  thought 
that  though  the  electoral  roll,*or  list  of  candidates  for  the  United  Kingdom,  might  be 
somewhat  bewildering  to  the  average  voter,  our  Legislative  Council  list  would  be  the  same 
as  before,  and  the  trouble  to  th:^  voter  would  be  less,  for  instead  of  picking  out  18,  many 
of  whom  were  unknown  to  him,  if  he  marked  with  figures  in  the  order  of  his  preference 
six  or  seven  whom  he  liked,  he  might  be  sure  that  his  vote  was  used  for  the  first  man  on 
his  list  who  needed  his  vote,  and  could  use  it.  If  the  principle  were  once  adopted  for  the 
Council,  and  found  to  work  well,  it  would  be  introduced  for  the  Assembly  also.  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said  against  it,  but  that  it  was  new  and  untried,  but  that  was 
sufficient.  The  golden  opportunity  was  lost.  South  Australia  has  since  been  divided  into 
four  Council  electorates,  each  returning  six  members,  but  there  are  never  more  than  two 
to  be  elected  at  one  time  as  they  retire  bj'  rotation. 

For  the  Assembly,  the  Province  is  divided  into  27  electoral  districts,  each  returning 
two.  Each  voter  can  vote  for  two  men,  but  cannot  give  two  votes  to  one.  Plumping, 
therefore,  is  a  waste  of  half  of  his  voting  power,  in  order  that  he  may  direct  the  other  half 
as  he  wishes.  When,  as  sometimes,  a  dozen  or  more  candidates  offer  for  the  two  seats, 
they  may  l)e  returned  by  a  third  of  the  votes  j)olled  ;  by  plurality,  and  not  by  majority. 

There  is  a  common  confusion  of  ideas  between  the  function  of  the  majority  in  the 
election  of  representatives,  and  the  function  of  the  majority  in  the  Parliament  itself.  In  a 
deliberating  body  of  representatives,  the  majority  must  rule  and  ought  to  rule.  Tliere 
would  be  no  stability  in  the  administration  if  it  did  not  rest  on  the  votes  of  the  majority. 
But  the  word  representation  means  a  re-presentment,  as  in  a  mirror,  of  the  opinions,  the 
principles,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  whole  peojde  and  not  of  a  mere  section  of  the  people, 
as  is  the  case  under  plurality  triumphs.  When  the  majority  of  that  plurality  make  the  laws 
and  appoint  the  ministries,  and  conduct  public  affairs  inside  and  outside  of  Parliament,  it 
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is  really  minority  rale.  If  Parliament  is  the  true  mirror  of  the  people,  debates  will  be 
more  interesting  than  they  ve  at  present,  personalities  and  recriminations  will  be  discour- 
aged, and  governments  will  be  nioi'e  stable  for  administi-ative  work,  ana  more  open  to 
reform  tlian  they  are  now. 

In  order  that  the  governing  majority  in  Parliament  which  appoints  and  dismisses 
cabinets,  and  deals  with  the  finances  and  public  business,  may  be  entitled  to  such  power, 
we  need  effective  representation  of  the  whole  people.  A  ;  'ight  wave  of  opinion — nay  even 
less — a  slight  preponderance  in  activity  in  the  electioneering  agents  of  one  party  over  the 
other,  in  watching  the  rolls  and  striking  off  adverse  votes  and  putting  on  partisans,  may 
reverse  the  majority  in  separated  districts,  change  the  policy  of  the  coimtry,  and  give 
history  a  new  direction.  Far  more  stability  would  be  obtained  by  equal  representation, 
than  by  the  most  scientific  mode  of  ascertaining  the  absolute  majority  in  uninominal 
districts,  which  short-sighted  people  fancy  is  democratic. 

And  what  is  still  more  im])ortant,  politics  cannot  be  moralised  by  any  system  of 
majority  representation,  because  where  any  material  or  social  advantages  are  to  be  gained, 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  capture  votes  enough  to  turn  the  election,  by  all  means,  by 
insincerity,  and  by  bribery  direct  and  indirect.  Politics  are  only  to  be  purified  by  makin^ 
the  rejiresentation  equitable.  "  Seek  righteousness."  said  the  Great  Teacher,  "  and  all 
other  things  shall  be  added  to  you."  Justice  to  each,  justice  to  all,  is  the  vital  principle 
on  which  society  should  be  built,  and  our  jwlitical  methods  have  long  obscured  this  truth 
from  our  eyes. 

If  any  intelligent  inhabitant — say  of  the  p.^inet  Mai-s — were  asked  how  he  thought 
the  i>eople  of  the  city  of  Brussels  should  be  represented  by  18  deputies,  and  that  there 
were  36,000  qualified  vomers  who  came  to  the  poll,  he  would  probably  reply  that  if  any 
2,000  of  them  could  agree  as  to  a  man,  he  should  represent  them,  and  not  that  the  half, 
plus  one,  should  have  it  in  their  jwwer  to  return  all  18,  leaving  the  half,  minus  one,  with- 
out any.  This  is  what  happens,  and  the  government  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
or  of  tlie  Liberal  pnrty  according  as  a  narrow  fringe  of  votes  turns.  In  the  same  way,  it 
dejMjnds  on  a  doubtful  and  often  a  corrupt  fringe  of  votes  in  New  York  State  whether 
the  36  presidential  electoi"s  vote  Republican  or  Democmt,  and  this  difference  of  72  votes 
generally  decides  who  has  power  for  four  yeai-s  over  the  people  of  the  United  States,  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  European  monarch. 


CHAPTER  II. 


METHOD   OF   VOTING   AND    FORMATION    O^   THE   QUOTA. 

In  writing  on  this  subjecb,  I  do  not  treat  it  merely  as  a  student.  I  have  put  it  to  a 
series  of  tests  among  people  of  all  sorts  of  classes  and  opinions.  I  have  given  public  lec- 
tures all  over  the  settled  districts  of  South  Australia,  and  I  have  illustrated  the  simplicity 
and  certainty  of  the  method  by  means  of  voting  papers,  calling  on  the  audience  to  vote 
according  to  their  convictions,  and  then  a.sking  12  men  from  among  them  to  act  as  soru- 
tineei-s  of  the  votes  given  for  12  candidates  -six  being  to  be  reti;'-ned — by  the  single 
transfei-able  vote.  I  did  not  not  need  to  explain  the  method  of  voting,  I  simply  asked 
them  to  do  it.  I  did  not  need  to  explain  the  method  of  scrutiny.  It  was  all  done  within 
their  sight  and  hearing.  What  seems  complicated  when  described  is  simplicity  itself 
when  reduced  to  practice. 

The  voting-papers  which  I  used  contained  the  names  of  four  candidate?  of  each  of  our 
two  main  parties,  these  parties  being  Capitalist  and  Labour,  and  one  candidate  for  each  of 
four  otitside  parties  with  considerable  following.  The  Instructions  to  Voters  were  printed 
with  the  voting-i)aper,  which  was  {>erforated,  so  that  these  could  be  torn  off  and  kept. 
The  quota  neecled  for  return  was  found  by  dividing  the  votes  taken  by  six,  and  whether 
the  number  was  42  or  154,  the  principle  was  the  same.  By  careftiUy  reading  over  the 
voting  pajjer  and  instnictions  which  I  annex  here,  any  i)eraon  of  ordinary  intelligence  am 
grasp  the  principle. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  VOTERS. 


Outside  Parties. 


Single  Tax. 


Irish  Catholic. 


Temperance. 
Woman's  Suffrage. 


Main  Parties. 

Q  Angas,  Capital. 

Q  Baker,  Capital. 

□  BiRKS. 

Q  Buttery,  Labour. 

□  Charleston,  Lab. 
Q  Fowler,  Capital. 
fj  Glynn. 

Q  Gl'Thhie,  Labour. 

□  Harrold,  Capital. 

□  Magarey. 

Q  Robinson,  Lab. 

Q  Stirling. 


1 .  There  are  here  twelve  Candidates ; 
six  are  required  to  be  elected. 

2.  Vote  by  numbering  the  Candidates 
in  the  order  of  your  choice,  that  is  to  say: — 

Place  1  ag;  st  the  name  of  the  man 
you  like  best. 

Place  2  against  the  name  of  the  man 
you  like  second  best. 

Place  3  against  the  name  of  the  man 
you  like  next  best,  and  so  on. 

3.  Vote  for  si.'c  names,  or  for  fciwer. 

4.  The  same  number  miist  not  be  put 
against  more  than  one  name. 

5.  The  nunil>ei-s  must  be  placed  in  the 
squares  opposite  the  names. 

MEMO. 

Your  vote  will  be  iised  for  one  Candi- 
date, according  to  your  nreference. 

If  a  Candidate  you  like  most,  either 

(a)  Does  not  need  your  vote 

(Has  enough  votes  to  elect  him  with- 
out your  vote). 

Or 

(6)  Cannot  use  your  \  ote 

(Has  .so   few   votes  that  he  cannot 
jtossibly  be  elected). 

your  vote  will  be  transferred  to  the  man 
you  like  next  best  (as  shown  by  your  num- 
bers), and  used,  not  wasted. 

Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  candidates  in  the  field,  I  think  it  is  advisable  to 
limit  the  votes,  first  and  contingent,  to  the  niimbor  of  membei-s  needed.  The  elector  may 
vote  for  fewer  names.  He  ought  not  to  vote  for  any  men  he  would  not  like  to  see  in  Par- 
liament. In  the  list  of  candidates  for  a  large  constituency,  he  cannot  but  see  several  whom 
he  prefers  to  the  rest. 

The  benefits  of  the  system  cannot  be  secured  with  less  than  .six  to  be  returned.  I 
should  prefer  a  larger  electorate  still,  but  I  was  led  to  adopt  .six  from  the  City  of  Adelaide 
returning  six,  two  each  for  three  separated  districts,  east,  west,  and  north.  I  took  Ade- 
laide as  my  unit,  and  as  there  wei'e  no  conflicting  interests,  it  was  accepted  as  a  whole. 
In  suburban  and  country  districts  I  presented  the  same  well-known  names  for  that  elec- 
torate and  two  adjoining  ones,  so  that  if  the  local  men  did  not  please,  the  votar  might  find 
one  standing  for  another  part  of  the  newly  or  imaginatively  formed  electorate  who  did. 
There  will  always  be  some  localism  left,  though  the  choice  Ls  extended. 

The  singleness  of  the  vote  was  the  chief  novelty  to  be  impressed  on  the  votere.  They 
were  asked  to  choose  six  names  out  of  12,  and  they  naturally  thought  they  voted  for  all 
six.  Hei-e  I  used  as  an  illustration  a  list  sent  to  a  circulating  library  by  a  messenger,  by 
a  subscriber  who  has  only  a  right  to  one  book.  The  first  book  on  the  list  which  the  mes- 
senger can  obtain,  he  takes  to  the  subscriber.  If  he  can  get  the  first  book  he  goes  no 
further ;  if  he  fails,  he  goes  down  the  list  till  he  finds  one  obtainable.  In  the  same  way, 
if  the  man  marked  "  1  "  on  the  electoral  ballot  needs  the  vote,  and  can  use  it,  it  counts  for 
him,  and  aids  his  return,  and  the  contingent  votes  have  no  weight  whatever. 

We  might  carry  the  parallel  a  step  further.  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  are  three  brothei*s, 
living  in  the  same  house,  and  each  subscribing  to  the  same  lilu-ary,  at  a  little  distance  from 
where  they  live.  If  each  of  them  sent  a  list  of  books  by  a  messenger  with  the  same  book 
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marked  "1,"  there  being  only  one  copy  in  the  library,  only  one  could  get  it.  The  first 
list  handed  in  would  secure  that  book,  but  if  the  brothers  are  friendly,  all  throe  will. get 
all  they  want  with  it;  they  will  read  it.  In  the  same  way,  a  candidate  whom  we  prefer, 
who  is  brought  in  by  the  votes  of  our  friends,  is  as  serviceable  to  us  as  if  our  own  vote  had 
not  been  taken  alter  liLs  quota  was  complete.  Our  own  vote  is  not  wasted,  but  trans- 
ferred to  the  next  man,  as  in  the  book-ballot,  it  was  transferred  to  the  next  book. 

If  there  were  open  votiiig,  and  the  state  of  the  poll  were  declared  every  half  hour, 
people  would  cease  to  vote  for  men  already  m,  or  impossible  to  bring  in,  and  would  direct 
their  weight  towards  men  whom  they  could  serve. 

The  ballot  paper  puts  the  voter  in  the  position  to  transfer  his  vote  in  every  contui- 
gency.  The  single  transferable  vote  actually  gives  a  certainty  of  eflective  rei)reseutation 
to  every  citizen. 

The  formation  of  the  cpiota  is  the  most  important  of  the  details,  and  I  j)ro|)0.se  to  con- 
sider in  their  order  the  different  methods  in  which  this  factor  in  secuiing  Proportional 
Representation  has  been  dealt  with  by  various  writers  and  experimenters. 

I. — The  fii-st  and  in  my  opinion  the  best,  is  the  simple  natural  quota  of  Mr.  Hare, 
formed  by  dividing  the  number  of  valid  votes  polled  by  the  number  of  representatives 
needed  for  the  district.  All  votes  above  that  quota  should  be  allotted  according  to  each 
elector's  second  choice,-  or  third  if  the  second  did  not  need  it  or  could  not  use  it,  following 
the  series  of  |)erference  till  some  man  was  found  to  utilise  it.  After  the  sur])liisage,  it' 
any,  was  worked  off,  the  Returning  Officer  and  scrutiueei-s  next  dealt  witli  the  minus  votes, 
beginning  with  the  man  who  had  fewest  votes,  and  who  had  no  chance  of  making  up  a 
quota,  and  distributing  thest*  according  to  contingent  votes  in  the  same  way.  Then  come  the 
votes  of  the  next  lowest,  and  so  on  working  up  the  minus  votes  till  oidy  the  number  of 
representatives  needed  for  the  electorate  are  left  standing,  when  these  shall  be  declared 
elected,  whether  they  have  reached  the  full  quota  or  not.  Towards  the  end  of  the  scrutiny 
there  are  always  some  votes  which  cannot  be  allocated,  because  they  are  given  for  men 
already  in,  or  impossible  to  get  in,  and  Mr.  Hare  allows  of  an  approximate  quota  for  the 
last  man  or  men  who  get  returned. 

Thus  in  a  public  scrutiny  of  3,82-t  votes  taken  by  me  at  various  meetings  in  South 
Australia,  on  the  V)allot  paj)er  already  shown,  the  quota  re<[uired  was  637,  and  though  the 
surplusage  had  often  been  large  at  the  small  meetings,  it  bad  l>een  givt-n  so  variously  that 
when  all  were  massed  together,  it  had  no  appreciable  intluence  on  the  result.  The  favorite 
labour  candidate  being  best  known,  j)olIed  47  more  than  637,  and  owing  to  the  votes  of 
women,  the  Temperance  man  had  a  surplus  of  1  9.  The  tabulated  result  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  "  A  "  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quotas  of  the  other  successful  candidates 
were  made  up  in  far  larger  measure  by  the  minus  votes. 

At  the  end,  there  were  144  votes  which  could  not  be  allocated,  but  only  two 
were  utter  failures,  because  the  voters  had  picked  out  the  six  men  who  could  not  obtain 
sufficient  for  their  return  l  This  I  think  proves  the  efficiency  of  Hare's  natural  quota. 
As  a  school-teacher  said  to  me,  it  was  founded  on  justice,  conmion  sense,  and  arithmetic, 
a  threefold  basis  absolutely  perfect. 

II. — Sir  John  Lubbock  seems  to  object  to  the  natural  quota,  and  proposes  instead 
what  he  calls  a  mathenuitical  quota.  He  divides  the  votes  polled  b}'  one  more  than  the 
representatives  needed,  and  he  adds  one  to  the  quotient,  because  if  as  in  the  case  of  these 
3,824  votes,  six  men  get  546,  the  mathematical  quota,  there  will  not  be  so  many  left  for 
any  seventh.  By  this  means  it  is  probable,  though  not  quite  certain,  that  all  si.^ 
successful  men  would  have  reached  this  lesser  quota,  but  it  leaves  542  ineffective.  b. 
Hare's  plan  there  were  only  144.  It  is  true  that  in  neither  case  are  the  votes  really 
wasted  as  they  are  under  majority  representation  necessarily  and  in  enormous  numbers, 
but  after  trying  both  ways,  we  foiuul  the  simple  quota  the  best. 

III. — The  Liste  or  party  ticket  system,  which  is  actually  carried  out  in  three  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  — 'J'icino,  Neufchatel,  and  Geneva,  —  is  an  inqx-rfect  adaptation  of  j>ro|)ortional 
representation.  Each  party  prepares  a  list  and  the  votes  are  interchanged  within  tli(> 
limits  of  the  list.  It  certainly  ha.s  made  re[)resentation  more  just,  and  whereas  on  the 
past  only  Catholics  and  Liberals  were  represented,  in  the  last  election  for  Geneva,  3."> 
Democrats,  38  Radical-Liberals,  6  Radical-Nationals,  8  Socialist- Labour  and  15  Independ- 
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ent  representatives   made  the   100  deputies.       The   ticket  system  lends  itself  to   party 
organisation  beforehand,  and  limits  the  choice  of  the  elector. 

It  is  not  advi.sable  to  limit  the  number  of  candidates  either  by  caucus  or  by  the  for- 
feiture of  a  sum  of  money  if  he  does  not  poll  a  ceriain  percentage  of  the  votes.  This  often 
checks  the  full  discussion  of  new  and  important  things  in  parliament  and  by  the  |)ress, 
and  under  what  I  call  effective  voting,  we  need  not  prevent  any  man  from  coming  forward. 
The  checks  were  needed  to  prevent  waste  of  votes  under  m.ijority  re|)resentation,  but  under 
an  equitable  system  we  may  give  every  candidate  and  every  elector  a  perfectly  free  hand. 

IV. — The  advocates  of  proportional  representation  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
though  welcoming  the  Liste  system,  confess  it  is  im{)erfect,  and  extol  the  method  of 
D'Hondt  as  mathematically  accurate.  This  give.s  each  elector  a  power  equal  to  one  vote, 
but  he  may  either  give  it  all  to  one,  or  if  he  votes  for  two  each  counts  for  a  half,  if  for 
three  for  a  third,  if  for  four  for  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  According  to  this  jdan,  an  earnest 
minority  which  cannot  make  up  as  large  a  sum  of  integers  as  the  larger  parties  can  make, 
from  integers  and  fractions  combined  will  completely  lose  their  votes.  Popular  candidates 
would  have  too  many  votes,  and  the  surplusage  as  well  as  the  minuses  would  be  wasted. 
It  would  be  majority  rei)resentation  with  a  difference,  and  not  so  educative  to  the  voter  as 
Tuckerman's  method,  which  is  the  best  form  of  the  cumulative  vote,  as  it  contains  Hare's 
system  of  graduated  preference. 

According  to  D'Hondt.  if  a  man  votes  for  more  than  one  candidate  he  ceases  to  prefer 
one  to  another.  Now  man  naturally  loves  to  compare  and  to  decide,  and  my  experience 
at  sixty  public  meftings  with  ballots  was  that  peo[)le  had  preferences  and  expressed 
them  bv  figures. 
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V. — Tuckerman's  plan  would  count  every  firat  vote  on  my  ballot  pajier  as  equal  to  six, 
and  decrease  till  the  sixth  only  counts  for  one.  It  is  much  Ixjtter  than  the  Cumulative 
vote  of  Illinois,  because  it  pioposes  a  larger  electorate  than  one  to  return  three,  but  it  is 
open  to  party  manipulation  beforehand,  and  it  wastes  many  votes  in  surplus  and  minus. 
I  have  tried  my  papei-s  by  it,  and  found  it  inferior.  It  demands  the  same  enlargement  of 
constituencies,  and  the  same  exercise  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  voter,  and  it  is  not  true 
proportional  representation  after  all. 

In  my  experience  with  my  3,824  voters,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  first  vote  was 
better  than  a  second  by  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  voter's  power,  and  the  same  all  down 
the  line.  The  labour  men  voted  fearlessly  for  Charleston  to  make  him  safe,  and  any 
surplus  would  pass  according  to  each  voter's  wish  with  undiminished  force  to  his  next 
choice.  By  this  means,  large  parties  get  the  full  advantage  of  their  numbers,  which  they 
might  not  do  if  the  vote  diminished  in  value.  Smaller  parties  either  secure  an 
independent  representative  of  their  own,  which  is  a  positive  good,  or  they  cjin  modify  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  numbere,  the  members  returned  by  stronger  j>arties. 

VI. — The  Gove  System.  In  ordinary  elections  for  a  six  or  eight  member  district,  I 
believe  there  will  be  no  surplusage  at  all,  but  Mr.  Hare's  original  scheme,  by  which  if  a 
man  did  not  like  the  candidate  standing  for  his  own  district  at  Land's  End,  he  might  vote 
for  one  offering  for  Caithness  or  Cork,  was  open  to  great  accumulations  of  votes  for  popular 
candidates,  and  this  has  called  out  criticism  as  to  allocation.  The  minus  votes  are  always 
the  more  numei-ous  of  the  two  but  these  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  one  way,  and  that  an 
absolutely  jtist  one.  The  second  votes  on  surplusage  may  vary  in  the  votes  taken  for  quota, 
and  those  distributed  as  surplus,  and  people  who  see  every  day  half  the  votes  cast 
wasted,  say  that  this  uncertainty  puts  the  ingenious  scheme  ovit  of  the  pale  of  practical 
politics.  Mr.  John  Berry,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  ^^  ho  has  long  advocated  electoral  reform, 
says  that  "  Mr.  Hare,  distributed  his  surplus  votes,  by  a  complicated  and  perplexing 
method  "  which  is  quite  incorrect  for  the  method  is  clrar  enough,  and  su^gasts  instead 
what  he  calls  the  Gove  System  for  the  election  of  the  State  Senate  of  Ma.s.sachusetts. 
This  requires  every  candidate  to  announce  before  the  election  takes  place,  to  whom  his 
unnecessary  votes  .shall  l)e  transferred.  Each  voter  therefore  votes  for  a  single  man,  but 
with  the  knowledge  how  it  will  go  if  it  is  not  used  by  him.  This  gives  to  the  candidate 
the  power  of  choice  which  ought  to  l)e  the  voter's.  He  might  like  "  A  "  himself  but  he 
might  not  care  about  "  B  "  or  "  C  "  to  whom  "  A  "  consigns  him. 

In  this  proposed  bill  there  is  only  allotment  of  surplusivge,  and  after  that  is  deailt 
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with,  those  who  have  a  fortieth  part  of  the  whole  votes  cast  are  returned,  and  the  full 
number  of  forty  representatives  is  made  up  from  tiiose  who  come  nearest  to  that  number. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  utilization  of  minus  votes  might  change  the  pei-sonrel  of  these 
last.  The  Gove  system  suggests  the  use  of  the  lot,  in  case  of  a  tie.  Under  Hai-e's  plan, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  tie.  Even  in  the  improbable  case  of  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
they  are  not  of  the  same  value.     The  votes  of  lower  value  are  taken  first  for  distribution. 

VII. — The  Danish  electoral  law,  which  was  tlv;  fii-st  to  embody  the  pro[)ortional 
principle  in  actual  working,  (M.  Andrae  and  Mr.  Hare  liaving  made  the  discovery  simul- 
taneously) has  some  notable  defects,  and  can  not  be  taken  as  a  model.  As  working  peace- 
fully since  1855  for  the  Ui>per  House,  and  surviving  the  change  in  the  constitution  of 
1867.  and  actually  used  in  the  finai  election  for  the  Landsthing  or  Senate,  it  deserves  our 
acki  (wledgement.  For  that  Landsthing  however,  there  are  twelve  members  appointed  by 
the  King.  In  the  second  placs,  an  electoral  college  is  chosen  in  districts  at  large,  or  by 
ScRUTiN  DE  LiSTE.  It  is  Only  in  the  electoral  college  itself  that  proportional  voting 
comes  in.  It  is  preferential  voting,  but  only  as  far  as  surplus  is  concerned.  After  .ill 
who  make  up  full  quotients  are  returned,  the  remaining  nund)er  needed  to  make  up  66, 
are  as  in  the  Gove  plan  taken  from  those  who  come  nearest  it,  but  there  must  be  half  the 
quota  reached.  The  Danish  law  has  compulsory  voting,  at  least  those  who  do  not  vote 
are  fined. 

VI^I. — It  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning  the  limitbd  vote,  so  fallacious  a  method 
of  representing  even  a  very  large  minority,  except  to  saj-  that  when  ^t  was  first  proposed 
by.Mackworth  Praed  in  1882,  it  was  to  give  the  elector  the  right  to  vote  for  only  two  out 
of  four  canditlates.  When  it  was  made  law  for  a  few  constituencies  in  England,  it  was 
reduced  to  two  out  of  three,  while  he  could  not  give  two  to  one  man.  It  would  need  a 
compact  minority  of  two-fifths  to  bring  in  a  member,  if  there  was  organisation  with  the 
majority.  The  thirteen  three  cornered  constituencies  have  been  all  cut  up,  and  England 
has  oidy  uninominal  electorates  now.  As  for  the  cumulative  vote  of  Illinois,  it  is  fairly 
just  to  the  two  contending  i)arties.  As  there  are  only  three  votes  to  dispose  of,  there  is 
some  certainty  about  them,  but  in  electing  large  bodies  like  the  London  school  board,  the 
waste  of  voting  power  is  very  great.  Tiie  adofjtion  of  the  single  transferable  vote  would 
have  saved  all  this  waste,  given  a  more  accurate  presentment  of  the  wishes  of  the  elector, 
and  have  been  simpler  for  voters  and  scrutineers  The  voter  works  in  the  dark,  he  may 
give  unnecessary  votes  to  make  his  favorite  candidate  safe,  or  he  may  believe  him  safe 
when  he  is  not  so,  and  direct  his  voting  power  to  an  inferior.  With  the  preferential  vote, 
be  signifies  what  is  to  be  done  with  his  vote,  in  every  contingency. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OBJECTIONS    ANSWERED. 

Every  new  and  untried  thing  must  encounter  opposition,  both  from  ignorant  prejudice 
and  from  intelligent  criticism.  The  first  we  can  aflbrd  to  ilespise,  however  huge  and  stolid 
he  may  be,  and  as  Mi"s.  Stetson  of  San  Francisco  says, 

"  Just  walk  directly  through  him, 
As  if  he  was  not  there," 

but  intelligent  criticism  is  a  thing  to  be  courted,  to  be  weighed,  and  to  be  answered. 

I.  The  first  objections  were  that  the  method  was  too  difficult  for  the  voters,  and  too 
complicated  for  the  scrutineers.  This  in  my  own  case  wah  met  by  a  series  of  test  elections, 
and  by  a  final  scrutiny  in  public.  The  number  of  informal  votes  was  no  larger  than  in  ordin- 
ary voting,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  final  count  with  the  tally  kept  by  all  12  scru- 
tineei-s,  as  shown  in  A[)pendix  "A,"  was  by  no  means  long.  After  the  separation  into  first 
votes,  it  took  little  more  than  two  hours  to  allot  8ur[)lus  and  minus  votes,  and  at  the  same 
time  tabulate  the  results  as  shown  in  Api)endix  "A."    The  12  men  were  inexperienced  in  the 
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work,  with  one  exception,  and  he  was  the  slowest  because  he  was  hami)ered  by  majority 
traditions. 

II.- — The  most  obstinate  questioning  which  the  reform  has  had  to  encounter  has  been 
with  regard  to  the  uncertainty  in  allocating  surplus  votes,  and  this  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily answered  till  all  the  votes  collected  at  various  meetings  had  V>een  massed  together. 
At  the  small  meetings  there  was  often  a  surplus,  lud  sometimes  a  large  one,  but  it  fell  to 
different  j)eople.  On  the  general  average,  there  were  only  two  inconsiderable  surpluses,  p,nd 
the.se  were  jiccounted  for  by  special  reasons.  In  ordinary  districts  for  six  or  eight  members 
there  will  be  no  surplus  at  all.  And  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  puts  it,  where  the  surplus  is 
large  it  follows  a  uniform  trend,  and  where  it  is  small  it  is  of  no  effect  on  the  large  number 
of  voters  dealt  with. 

And  all  this  protest  about  uncertainty  is  made  in  the  interests  of  jwssible  candi- 
dates ; — ev«^ry  elector  has  his  wi.shjs  carried  out.  If  his  first  vote  is  effective,  he  obtains 
the  thing  ne  most  detires;— if  his  fellows  have  been  beforehand  and  brought  his  favorite 
in,  he  falls  back  on  his  second  clioice.  The  47  si)are  votes  for  Charleston  were  distributed 
after  cutting  the  pack  of  votes  once,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  manipulation,  and  fell  in 
the  usual  order.  Magai-ey's  surplus  of  19  were  mostly  gained  by  Stirling,  because 
TemjKjrance  and  Woman  Suffrage  go  very  much  together.  This  objection  was  thus 
answered.  In  tlie  clause  of  tlie  draft  bill  ajjpended  to  tiiis  essay  the  votes  are  all  mixed 
together  and  then  taken  out  one  by  one,  and  when  the  quota  is  reached  the  remaining 
votes  are  counted  as  surplus. 

III.  Uncertainty  of  result.  The  difficulty  of  forecasting  how  the  election  will  come 
out  makes  effective  voting  distasteful  to  election  agents,  party  leaders,  and  party  news- 
papers. And  yet  results  are  far  from  certain  now.  p]very  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and 
every  step  towards  secrecy  and  purity  of  elections  has  been  f(!ared  and  op|)osed  on  account 
of  the  additional  uncertainty  it  introduced  into  the  contest.  What  a  leaj)  in  the  dark  it 
was  when  the  Con.servative  party  with  the  noble  ambition  to  "  <lisli  the  Whigs"  outbade 
tiiem  in  giving  electoral  rights  to  a  new  and  vast  body  of  tlu)  people  ! 

It  was  uncertainty  for  both  of  the  parties  when  the  secret  ballot  was  given  to  the 
jieople  of  the  United  Kingdom,  when  the  votei-s  who  had  been  counted  like  so  many  sheep 
aiul  so  many  goats  were  no  longer  marched  to  the  poll,  and  oi)en  voting  no  longer  war- 
lanted  tiie  security  of  the  pronii.sed  vote.  Tlie  collective  conscience  of  America  has  forced 
the  Australian  Ballot  upon  most  of  the  States  ot  tiie  Union,  and  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
uncertainty  has  resulted  from  it. 

Parties  can,  however,  accommodate  themselves  to  everything,  and  as  effective  voting 
would  have  this  element  of  certainty  that  the  |)eople  would  be  really  represented,  the  peo- 
]ile  may  feel  their  minds  easy  wiiitever  the  wire-pidlers  may  say,  and  however  gloomy 
the  prognostications  of  those  who  stand  behind  them  may  be. 

IV.  That  it  will  be  impossible  to  form  a  strong  government  under  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation. It  is  quite  possible  for  a  government  to  l)e  too  strong.  Mr.  Bryce  in  his 
invaluable  work,  "  The  American  Commonwealtii,"  says  that  for  the  term  of  office,  the 
American  President,  who  is  his  own  prime  minister,  who  exerci.ses  a  real  veto,  and  can  go 
on  ruling  in  the  teeth  of  an  enormous  majority  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives — the 
people's  chamber — and  who  is  the  actual,  and  not  like  the  Queen  of  England,  the  nominal 
commander  of  army  and  navy,  has  more  power  than  any  European  sovereign.  No  English- 
man since  Oliver  Cromwell  exercised  the  ])ower  lancoln  did. 

Even  in  times  of  peace,  the  pre.sident  has  enormous  patronage,  and  that  is  sup|)Osed 
to  be  power,  but  .so  much  of  the  time,  effort,  and  thought  of  able  presidents  has  been 
occu[)ied  in  apportioning  rewards  to  supporters  iu  cs-ie  or  hi  posm,  which  ought  to  Ite  given 
to  important  and  necessary  work,  that  "  The  Spoils  System  "  .seems  falling  to  pieces  by  its 
own  weight,  as  well  ius  from  the  collective  conscience  on  the  country.  Each  successive 
president,  beginning  with  Garfield,  makes  fewer  <lis[)lacements. 

The  Cabinet  ^Ministers  of  the  president  tlo  not  sit  in  Congress,  as  they  do  in  England 
and  the  colonies;  they  keep  their  places  till  tlie  next  shuffie  of  the  cards  at  the 
pre.sidential  election  decides  on  the  complexion  of  politics  for  the  next  four  vears. 

In  England,  in  Canada,  and  in  Australia,  there  is  contiuous  antagonism  carried  on 
inside  and  outside  the  walls  of  parliament,  against  the  ministry  in  office.     A  ministry  may 
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the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  In  England,  the  parties  dei)end  largely  on  class  and  caste  ;  they 
have  historic  roots  in  the  past ;  they  throw  out  their  branches  and  tendrils  towards  the 
future.  In  spite  of  all  the  conservatism  of  the  ancienc  nation,  buttressed  by  hereditary 
titles  and  l)y  the  law  of  |)rimogeniture,  England  moves  steadily  towards  more  and  more 
democratic  opinions  and  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  successful  efforts 
of  reformers  carried  out  in  every'  possible  direction,  England  still  stands  the  most 
conservative  of  modern  nations.  But  I  question  whether  party  government  based  on 
majority  representation,  is  the  source  of  her  strength. 

In  a  debate  in  the  Belgium  Chumber  in  May,  1892,  M.  Beernaert,  Minister  of 
Finance,  in  intr>ducing  a  new  electoi-al  bill,  sought  to  alter  a  clause  in  the  constitution  so 
as  to  allow  of  proportional  'ejiresentation,  and  when  the  objection  was  raised  that  under 
that  system  it  N.ould  be  impossible  to  form  a  strong  government,  he  replied  in  these  words: 
"  I,  who  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to  you  to-day  in  the  name  of  the  government,  and 
who  have  at  my  back  the  strongest  majority  that  was  ever  knowr  in  Belgium,  I  owe  it  to 
truth  to  say  that  our  opinions  have  not  a  corresponding  preponderance  in  the  country,  and 
I  believe  that  if  that  majority  were  always  correctly  expressed,  we  should  gain  in  stability 
what  we  might  lose  in  apparent  strength.  Of  what  use  besides  are  very  strong  majorities, 
when  we  have  a  fixed  resolution  to  oppress  nobody  ?  Gentlemen,  in  the  actual  state  of 
affairs,  to  whom  belongs  the  government  of  the  country  1  It  belongs  to  some  two  or  three 
thousand  electors,  who  are  certainly  neither  the  best  nor  the  most  intelligent. 

"  I  see  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  two  grand  corps-d'armee.  Catholics  and  Liberals,  of 
force  almost  equal,  whom  nothing  woidd  tempt  to  desert  their  standard,  and  who  serve 
that  standard  from  conviction  and  with  devotion.  Well,  these  grand  corps  do  not  count, 
or  scarcely  count.     On  the  day  of  battle,  it  is  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

"  What  triumphs,  what  decides,  is  another  body  of  electora  altogether,  a  floating  body, 
knowing  little  what  tliey  wish,  and  too  often  swayed  by  their  passions,  by  their  grudges, 
and  what  is  worse  still,  by  their  interests.  These  are  our  masters,  and  according  as  they 
veer  from  right  to  left,  the  government  of  the  country  changes,  and  its  liistory  takes  a  new 
direction. 

"1  ask  is  it  well  that  it  should  be  sol  Is  it  well  that  the  government  should  be  at 
the  mercy  of  such  contem|)tible  elements  as  the.se  }" 

M.  Beernaert  is  right.  It  is  the  party  government  that  is  essentially  the  weak  gov- 
ernment. It  cannot  afford  to  estrange  or  offend  any  one  who  commands  votes.  It  has 
been  said  that  every  prominent  member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  is  being  per- 
petually tempted  and  tormented  by  his  friends  not  to  be  honest,  and  perpetually  assailed 
by  his  enemies  in  order  to  be  made  not  to  appear  honest. 

The  opposition  are  ready  to  trip  up  the  ministry  at  every  step.  They  exaggerate  mis- 
takes, misrepresent  motives,  combat  even  measures  they  believe  to  be  good  if  brought  for- 
ward by  the  other  ])arty,  they  bully  in  public,  they  undermine  in  seci'et,  and  count  all 
things  fair  in  political  warfare.  The  opposition  is  always  prepared  to  step  into  the  shoes 
of  the  ministry,  and  to  undergo  the  same  treatment  from  the  defeated  foe.  And  this  is 
the  sort  of  strength  which  is  supj)osed  to  be  imperilled  if  the  nation  were  equitably  repre- 
sented in  the  Legislature ! 

Colonial  pai-ties  have  not  the  same  sharp  lines  of  demai-cation ;  ministiies  are  fre- 
quently brought  in  and  defeated  on  merely  personal  grounds,  but  they  are  often  less  scini- 
pulous  than  English  i)oliticians.  There  must  always  be  "  the  ins  and  the  outs,"  and  these 
in  Canada  and  in  Australia  are  more  keenly  apprehended  than  the  time-honoured  parties 
of  order  and  progress.  Perhai)s  there  are  fewer  great  questions  to  discuss,  and  loca'  and 
j)ei'sonal  politics  preponderate. 

Whether  the  legislative  bodies  are  paid  or  un-j)aid,  it  makes  a  difference  to  the 
locality  which  he  represents,  if  a  man  votes  with  the  ministry  or  against  it,  or  if  he  is  a 
member  of  it  himself  Nor  is  it  merely  the  loaves  and  fishes  that  make  oflice  so  desii-able. 
Every  citizen  is  dis|)osed  to  think  he  is  as  clever  as  his  neighbours,  and  when  that  citizen  is  an 
elected  meml)er  of  parliament,  he  is  inclined  to  think  he  is  quite  fit  to  adnnnister  ))ublic 
affaii"s.  Gratified  activity  is  the  greatest  plea.sure  in  life,  and  there  is  credit  as  well  as 
profit  to  be  gained.  Thus  votes  of  no  confidence  are  brought  foward  by  weak  men  as  well 
as  by  strong,  and  coalitions  are  formed  of  the  most  discordant  elements,  and  you  hear  men 
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lament  tliere  me  no  strong  parties  in  the  colonies  to  form  strong  governments.     Strength 
is  to  be  sought  in  quite  anotiier  direction. 

In  tlie  pre.sent  state  of  tlie  world,  it  is  of  tiie  first  importance  that  public  administration 
should  be  watched  from  all  sides,  and  not  merely  from  the  jKiiut  of  view  of  the  party  which 
desires  to  sit  on  the  tresusur}'  benches.  In  order  that  government  nhoiiKl  be  honest, 
intelligent,  and  economical,  it  needs  li(;l[»ful  criticism  lather  than  destructive  opijosition, 
and  this  criticism  uiay  be  exjjected  from  the  less  compact  and  more  independent  ranks  of 
a  legislature  which  truly  represents  the  people. 

V. — There  would  be  a  difficulty  in  case  of  a  by-election  caused  by  death  or  resignation 
of  one  nipmber  of  a  large  constituency. 

It  could  not  be  iilled  up  by  [)roportional  representation.  Where  the  teniu-e  is  for  seven 
yeai-s  as  in  England,  there  is  a  natural  desire  to  gauge  public  opinion  through  a  by-election, 
but  for  the  shorter  terms  in  Canada,  America,  and  Australia,  it  is  not  necessary. 
Let  the  vot'i'g  pa[)ers  us»^d  at  the  last  election  be  preserved,  and  those  which  had 
retun..!d  the  retiring  meinb(M'S  be  distributed  according  to  contingent  votes  among 
the  unsuccessful  candidates,  and  added  to  the  number  of  firat  votes  polled  by  each,  and 
let  the  camlitlate  who  has  the  plui-.dity  be  returned  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
(For  example,  see  Aj)pendix  B.) 

VI. — If  constituencies  were  fixed  now  on  an  equal  basis,  what  should  be  done  in  Ciuse  of 
growth  of  population  ?  How  shift  tlx?  boundaries?  I  shoidd  not  suggest  shifting  bound- 
aries at  all,  for  that  lends  itself  to  di.shonest  gerrymandering.  At  present  in  the  United 
States,  the  uninominal  districts  are  gerrymandered  in  the  interests  of  pnrty.  Where  the 
Republicans  are  tlio  stronger,  the  changes  are  made  to  throw  the  Democrats  into  one 
disti'ict,  so  that  sev(!ral  otiieis  which  lie  round  may  bring  in  Republicans.  Where  the 
Democrats  are  strongei',  the  pi-ocess  is  reviu'sed.  One  electoral  district  may  curl  like  a 
.salamander  round  anothcir,  or  may  stretch  like  a  long  ribbon  through  the  middle  of  a 
state.      A  single  county  actually  belongecl  to  five  electoral  districts  in  nine  yeai"s. 

Let  no  one  say  that  as  these  tactics  are  prtictised  by  both  parties,  one  injustice  rectifies 
another.  Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan  !  Injustice  can  rectify  nothing  !  It  is  always  and 
everywhere  an  intolerable  evil. 

The  larger  electorate  will  be  more  stable  as  to  relative  population  than  the  uninominal 
one.  But  accoi-ding  to  our  .system,  there  need  be  no  shifting  of  boundaries  at  all.  After 
each  decennial  census,  a  readjustment  might  be  made,  and  one  member  more  given  to  any 
district  which  had  made  an  equivalent  compai-ative  increase,  while  one  member  was  taken 
from  anj'  which  had  comparatively  declined. 

There  are  already  too  many  rej)resentatives  in  Canada  and  in  Australia,  and  I  should 
recommend  their  decrease.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  fix  by  the  Constitution  that  Quebec 
should  send  always  6-5  membei-s  to  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  all  the  other  Provinces 
in  i»roportion  to  their  population  as  compared  with  hers.  Where  all  members  of  the 
legislature  are  paid,  such  large  numbers  are  a  heavy  tax  on  industry  and  production,  and  half 
the  present  niimber  would  do  the  work  better.  And  besides  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
there  are  also  the  local  Provincial  Legislatures  to  be  paid,  and  fitting  men  to  be  found. 
When  New  Zealand  fedei.'ted  she  gave  up  the  provincial  parliaments,  though  she  retained 
more  local  government  and  'tetter  means  for  it  than  we  on  the  island  continent  have  evol- 
ved for  oui-selves. 

In  the  larger  electorates  necessitated  by  })roportional  representation,  it  will  be  easier 
to  reduce  the  iiuml>er  of  members  than  it  is  now,  when  each  little  growing  locality 
demands  increase  of  political  influence,  yet  the  declining  will  not  consent  to  reduction. 
Local  interests  would  be  so  far  shorn  of  their  power  that  the  voice  of  reason  and  common- 
sense  might  be  heard. 

Before  we  aie  federated  in  Australia,  I  hope  some  limits  will  be  put  on  the  number 
of  legislators.  Perha[)S  the  financial  crisis  thi'ough  which  the  colonies  are  passing  may 
iliiect  pulilic  attention  to  the  unnecessary  cost  of  our  whole  administration,  and  that  the 
[leople  and  the  pre.ss  will  de  land  from  the  parliament  reduction  of  numbers,  if  not  of  pay. 

VII. — The  objection  has  been  raised  that  in  delocalising  politics,  or  at  all  events 
greatly  diminishing  the  local  benefits  sought  from  congressman  or  member  of  parliament, 
people  would  become  quite  indifferent  to  politics.     I  expected  to  hear  at  my  meetings  that 
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the  jieople  (lisliked  Ijeing  merged  iu  a  large  group,  but  it  was  never  brouglit  forwanl  except 
once  l>y  a  member  of  parliainent,  wlio  was  in  the  chaii-,  and  he  did  n^ ^  give  as  his  own 
opinion,  but  as  an  objection  natural  to  the  electors.  I  suppose  I  had  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced ray  hearei-8  that  however  large  the  electonite  might  be,  no  vote  would  uiLss  its  aim, 
that  they  did  not  object. 

I  suppose  that  in  South  Australia  as  eLsewhere,  a  voter  thinks  his  member  ought  t^, 
do  something  for  him  or  for  the  district,  but  still  he  may  be  able  to  see  that  if  every 
member  did  the  same  for  other  voters  and  other  districts,  more  tiixes  must  be  paid  by  all. 
Evei-y  one  can  see  that  log-roUirg  practiseil  for  the  advantage  of  other  districts  is  done  at 
his  cost,  and  it  needs  litt}e  acumer  to  i)erceive  that  ministries  would  be  more  stable  and 
more  honest,  as  well  as  more  happy,  if  their  hand  was  not  so  often  foiced  by  the  need  of 
votes  '  hich  demand  local  concessions.  Party  spirit  might  decline,  local  and  parochial 
matters  might  sufl'er,  but  real  public  spirit  would  be  strengthened  and  purified. 

There  aie  three  kinds  of  interests  which  an  honest  man  should  watch,  lest  thev  lead 
him  astray.  The  first  is  his  peraonal  interest.  He  may  have  a  piece  of  land  to  sell  to 
the  government  or  to  the  municipality,  for  which  he  may  ask  a  higher  price  than  lie 
would  gladly  take  from  a  private  individual.  The  next  is  his  class  interest.  This  leads 
him  to  desire  laws  pas.sed  for  the  benefit  of  his  trade  or  his  business,  at  the  cost  of  other 
trades  and  businesses.  The  third  is  his  local  interest,  which  seeks  an  advantage  to  his 
town  or  his  county,  at  the  cost  of  other  towns  and  counties. 

Our  peraonal  interests  are,  however,  watched  by  people  who  have  interests  in  other 
directions,  while  oiu-  class  and  local  inteiests  are  flattered,  exaggerated,  intensified,  by  the 
public  opinion  w  hich  is  nearest  to  us — that  of  our  own  cla.ss  and  our  own  locality,  who  would 
also  be  benefited,  and  who  have  the  sfime  bias  a.s  ourselves.  "  Tax  the  s(juatteis  (the 
pastoral  lessees)  to  make  our  roads,"  said  a  South  Australian  farmer  some  j'ears  ago  in  my 
hearing.  The  siiujittera  did  not  need  the  roads.  This  was  both  a  local  and  a  chiss  bias, 
but  we  hear  a  j,'(ic)d  many  such  cries.  "  Give  us  some  advantage  for  ourselves,  for  our 
class  or  our  district,  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  other  districts,  ami  other  classes."  If 
it  needs  the  chance  of  local  appropriation^  to  induce  interest  in  public  matters,  the  elec- 
toral stuflmust  be  [)oor  indeed.  It  is  time  public  spirit  wiis  fed  on  better  food  and  roused 
to  better  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  deloealising  of  politics,  jKiople  are  apt  to  speak  as  if  because  the 
elector  may  vote  for  another  man  than  stan<ls  for  the  segment  he  lives  in,  he  will  always 
do  .so.  This  is  contrary  to  human  nature.  The  great  majority  of  the  votes  will  be  given 
to  the  local  man  who  best  represents  the  elector's  views.  There  will  be  local  centres  in 
every  large  district  which  will  compete,  but  not  for  local  votes  only,  and  therefore  they 
will  be  anxious  to  bring  forward  good  men,  who  might  win  first  and  contingent  votes  to 
aid  his  return.  E\ert  Mr.  Hare  expected  most  of  the  votes  to  be  ])olled  for  the  local  man 
candidates,  although  he  allowed  frt  e  range  over  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  The  nomin- 
ation was  to  be  for  the  district,  though  power  was  given  to  escape  from  it. 

In  the  smaller  district  whicb  I  propose,  locality  will  tell  more  strongly  than  in  Mr. 
Hare's  scheme.  It  will  retuii.  much  that  is  good  in  local  representation,  its  direct  interest 
in  the  district  doing  itself  credit,  which  will  be  stimulated  by  healthy  emulation  with 
other  districts,  but  it  will  lose  much  of  its  narrowness  and  selfishness.  An  elector  chosen 
by  a  quota  of  the  ninth  part  of  the  votes  of  all  Liverpool,  would  occupy  a  higher  position 
in  public  estimation  and  in  his  own,  than  one  elected  by  a  bare  majority  in  a  ninth  part, 
of  that  great  city. 

VTII.  While  some  seem  to  fear  that  a  strong  government  cannot  be  maintii'ned  under 
proportional  representation,  othera  say  that  without  the  strong  organised  ojjposition  of  the 
"  outs  "  the  "  ins  "  cannot  be  sufficiently  checked.  Is  there  really  true  strength  and  pro- 
gress under  the  j)erpetual  reign  of  see-saw,  with  unfair  handjcapping  on  alternate  sides, 
than  there  would  be  on  a  stable  government  built  on  a  true  representation  of  the  people  t 
Methods  might  indeed  be  varied.  Capable  men  adjust  themselves  to  changes,  however 
great  and  far-reaching.  There  would  be  opposition  to  what  appeared  bad,  criticism  of 
what  was  doubtful,  support  to  what  appeared  tt)  be  good,  more  certain  than  when  the 
leader  of  the  minis  .ly  and  the  opposition  count  noses,  and  the  debates  which  fill  the  news- 
papei-s  make  no  change  in  the  following  of  either. 
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At  tho  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  tlie  party  of  onler  prodictod  a  cataclysm  of 
destruction,  and  the  party  of  progress  looked  for  a  inilleniiiiiin  of  lil)erty  and  pro8|)erity. 
Neither  ex|)ectHtion  was  realized.  Successive  extensions  of  the  suffrage  and  successive 
inroads  upon  privilege  have  betn  likewise  feared  and  haiietl  as  if  the  issues  were  of  life 
and  death.  Still  in  the  year  of  grace  1^'1>3  tiie  party  of  order  finds  institutions  that  are 
worth  preserving,  and  the  part  of  progress  demands  further  and  further  a<lvanee.  The 
standing  ground  is  shifted,  that  is  all. 

A  noted  politician  in  South  Ansti-alia,  Mr.  Thomas  Playford,  pro]K)sed  recently  in  his 
c'-'ction  address,  tliat  ministries  should  l>e  elected  for  the  s«'ssion  hy  tiie  parliament,  and 
tha  during  that  ten.;  the  proceedings  of  government  might  he  watchetl  and  criticised,  but 
lie  attempt  should  be  made  to  oust  them.  A  great  part  of  each  parliamentary  session  in 
che  Australian  colonies  is  often  sjK^nt  in  trying  to  unseat  the  cab:  let,  and  when  the 
.^j^^sition  succeeds,  the  mover  of  the  "No  contidence"  vote  has  the  ditiicult  and  invidious 
task  of  choosing  a  new  team,  and  offends  more  men  by  leaving  them  out,  than  he  can 
please  by  including  them.  A  ministry  elected  thus,  according  to  Mr.  Playford's  idea, 
would  be  all  pretty  much  of  one  party,  and  would  all  po.ssess  the  cnticience  of  the 
majority  in  parliament  to  start  with,  at  any  rate.  If  any  one  forfeited  it,  he  would  not 
be  elected  for  next  session. 

This  suggestion  shows  how  burdensome  a  practical  politican  finds  the  present 
conditions  of  office.  He  would  rather  have  tiie  choice  of  colleagues  taken  out  of  his 
hands  than  have  to  make  compromises  and  conce.s.sions  in  order  to  strengthen  his  |>osition. 
If  the  parliament  were  elected  on  proportional  lines,  a  ministry  thus  foimed  would  be 
strong  for  work,  and  legislation  and  administration  wotdd  go  on  more  quickly  and  more 
thoroughly  when  the  ministry  were  relieved  from  factious  opposition  during  the  session. 
Next  session  they  might  be  disjilaced  if  the  parliament  was  dissatisfied. 

There  would  not  V>e  so  many  slaughtered  innocents,  there  would  not  be  .so  many  l)ills 
jtassed  or  rejected  by  the  Up|)er  House  without  due  discussion,  if  more  time  was  given  to 
work  and  less  to  wrangling  for  place.  It  may  be  said  that  this  method  would  force  on 
the  premier  a  team  he  does  not  like,  but  experience  shows  that  people  an  unsympathetic 
are  forced  on  him  by  the  e.Kigencies  of  party  government. 

IX. — Another  objection  made  is  that  tlie  districts  would  be  too  large  to  allow  of 
peraonal  canvassing,  but  as  most  honest  politicians  find  it  hard  to  go  through  this  ordeal 
with  a  clear  conscience,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  relieveil  from  it,  it  is  of  no  moment  from 
their  side.  The  elector  might  complain  perh:i[)s,  for  it  is  the  perso  xal  canvas.s  which 
flatters  him  most.  At  that  moment,  if  at  no  other,  ho  feels  that  he  is  the  master  of  the 
situation,  that  he  can  make  and  unmake  parliaments  and  governments.  But  the  candi- 
date's public  addresses  and  speeches  would  be  far  more  canilid  iind  courageous,  far  more 
enlightening  to  the  constituency,  if  he  appealed  to  every  elector  in  a  large  district  who 
thought  with  him,  or  who  might  be  induced  to  think  with  him,  than  if  he  had  to  deprecate 
the  antagonism  of  jieopie  who  might  vote  against  hi  ii  in  a  small  district.  He  must  make 
his  appearance  at  one  or  more  centres  in  the  electorate,  and  ^iubmit  to  searching  questioning 
from  all  points  of  view.  His  speeches  and  replies  as  well  as  his  address,  would  be  widely 
circulated,  so  that  first  votes  and  contingent  votes  may  be  won.  Ttiese  would  come  from 
unexi)ected  quarters  without  personal  canvassing. 

I  have  already  said  that  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  require  a  deposit  to  be  paid  by 
every  oxndidate,  to  be  forfeited  in  case  he  does  not  poll  a  certain  percentage  of  the  votes. 
Open  candidature  is  the  right  thing  for  a  free  and  i)rogressive  country.  'J'he  caucus  and 
convention  cannot  dictate  who  shall  enter  the  lists  under  proportional  representation,  and 
by  means  of  the  contingent  votes  no  man  need  lose  his  vote  even  if  his  first  choice  falls  on 
a  most  unpopular  candidate. 

X.  An  objection  originally  made  to  Mr.  Hare's  vast  scheme,  that  it  would  fill  the 
House  of  Commons  with  faddists,  is  still  brought  against  such  a  modest  modification  of  it 
as  is  advocated  here.  Crotchetty  people  are  of  course  completely  extinguished  by  majority 
election,  but  it  would  be  oirly  to  the  extent  of  its  following  that  it  would  be  represented 
in  Parliament  according  to  proportional  representation.  And  the  most  valuable  and  vital 
of  all  reforms  are  at  first  looked  on  as  mere  Utopian  crotchets.  Mr.  Grote's  Ballot,  Mr. 
Villiers'  Free  Trade  were  crotchets  for  many  years.     Woman's  Suffrage  and  Proportional 
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Representation  were  crotcliets  brought  forwurd  in  Piirliamont  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  which 
pi-evented  his  return  to  the  House  for  a  second  term.  'Die  electors  of  Westminster  tiieil 
him  once,  but  he  was  too  unpractical  for  tJiom.  Under  proportional  voting,  England 
would  have  i-etained  his  services.  In  tiie  modification  here  propo.sed  no  extreme  crotchet 
could  lie  i-esented  absolutely.  Any  reform  which  did  not  secure  the  sixth  jmrt  of 
the  votes  given  for  a  six-member,  or  an  eighth  part  of  those  for  an  eight-member  constitu- 
ency, w  juld  not  \>e  able  to  return  an  independent  member  of  its  own.  But  should  such 
minor'"  fies  lose  their  ]X)wer  altogether,  as  is  the  ca.se  with  considerable  minorities  now, 
when  like  the  Prohibitionists,  they  conscientiously  cast  their  ballots  for  the  man  who 
truly  represents  their  convictions  /  No,  they  should  not  be  extinguished,  but  should  Ije 
allowed  by  means  of  the  contingent  votes,  to  support  the  most  favourable  or  the  least 
objectionable  of  the  other  men  standing  for  the  large  district.  P^vcn  if.  like  George  P'liot's 
old  woman,  there  is  but  a  choice  of  niislikings  in  this  world,  there  are  some  mislikings 
which  by  comparison  are  desirable. 

The  waste  of  votes  given  by  conscientious  third  parties  is  so  much  political  capital 
to  the  main  contenders,  as  it  narrows  the  field,  anil  when  we  add  to  these  the  votes  that 
are  angled  for  by  promises  of  conces.sion,  we  see  that  everything  j)lays  into  their  hanj.s. 
Sinking  all  minor  difl'erences,  all  third  parties  ought  to  unite  in  the  demand  for  equitable 
repi-esentation,  and  they  would  get  it,  because  they  would  be  reinforced  by  the  honest 
and  thoughtful  of  the  main  parties  themselves. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  answer  seriatim,  the  various  objections  which  have  been 
made,  or  which  may  be  made,  against  this  radical  measure  of  electoral  reform,  and  I  hope 
f  have  shown  that  those  as  to  complexity  for  voter  and  returning  officer  are  groundless  ; 
that  the  uncertainty  as  to  surplusage  in  no  way  affects  the  result  in  such  districts  as  are 
proposed;  and  that  party  leaders  will  accommodate  themselves  to  the  change  of  methods. 
J  hope  I  have  also  proved  that  governments  are  likely  to  be  more  stable  and  the  opposition 
more  intelligent  inider  the  new  sy.stem,  and  that  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  and  the 
adjustment  of  electorates  would  be  easily  provided  for  on  equitable  itrinciples,  and  that  the 
best  local  interests  would  be  preserved,  while  their  mischievous  operation  would  be  greatly 
checked.  The  ]>rocess  and  the  results  would  also  be  interesting  to  the  electors  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  the  candidates  who  offer  themselves  to  the  enlarged  and  truly  enfranchised 
constituencies. 


^  CHAPTER  IV. 

EFFECTIVE    VOTING. 

The  exclusively  majority  representation  which  is  organized  in  most  civilized  countries, 
gives  rise  to  party  government.  It  creates  the  impression  that  there  are  only  two  parties 
in  the  state  whose  views  are  entitled  to  consideration.  To  the  ineffective  third  parties,  to 
the  original,  to  the  idealist,  these  parties  say  scornfully,  "  Become  a  majority  and  then  you 
will  be  attended  to,"  but  at  the  same  time,  they  carefully  close  up  the  avenues  through 
which  converts  are  made  ia  sufficient  numbers  for  such  results.  "The  truth  is  great  and 
it  will  prevail,"  may  be  true  in  the  long  run,  but  it  has  to  run  tlie  gauntlet  of  indolence 
and  ai)athy,  of  prejudice  and  opj)osition,  o;'  vested  interests  and  rooted  traditions.  Mean- 
time all  changes  in  law  and  administration  aie  made  in  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of 
one  of  the  two  parties  which  happens  to  i)e  in  ))0wer  at  the  time,  and  sufficiently  predom- 
inant to  bear  down  the  organised  opposition  of  the  other. 

Not  only  does  this  i)arty  dualism  reign  supreme  in  the  legislature  ; — it  dominates  the 
chief  instructor  of  the  people,  the  newspaper  press.  In  jn-oof  of  this  we  may  instance 
that  although  proportional  i-epresentation  by  means  of  the  single  transferable  vote  has 
been  brought  forward  by  com|)etent  advocates  for  over  thirty  years,  and  treated  in  books 
and  magazine  articles  as  a  real  issue  of  the  first  inqwrtance,  for  the  rectification  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  purification  of  poliiics,  no  ordinary  newspaper  has  taken  hold  of  it,  and  it 
still  remains  with  a  sort  of  academic  halo  about  it,  quite  apart  from  the  bosom  and 
business  of  ordinary  men.  Eilitors  of  papers  will  not  admit  articles  or  even  letters  on 
the  subject  because  they  "consider  it  unwise  to  open  the  question  of  improved  electoral 
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methtxls,  which  might  divert  pulilic  attention  fi-oni  tnon-  ini|)ortant  an<l  practicHl  matters." 
I  mnst  rxcept  the  new.s|)a|>er  pivss  of  Soiitli  Aiistiiilia,  wliich  hius  Ukcn  up  the  siihjtct  as 
a  pi-actical  matter  recently,  but  this  was  grratly  ihie  to  the  interest  excited  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  lecturing  and  the  trial  ballotn  used  ail  over  tlie  Province. 

I  have  been  aaked  iiow  many  menibei-s  oF  parliament  in  my  Provinco  are  in  favour  of 
pro|)ortional  representation,  and  have  been  tempted  to  reply  in  the  words  of  scripture, 
'^  Have  any  of  the  Pharisees  or  of  the  Scriljes  believed  in  lli"m  ("  Until  a  radical  reform 
like  this  i.s  brought  home  to  the  j)eople  so  strongly  that  they  demand  it,  memlK*rs  of  par- 
liament do  not  cart  to  toucli  it. 

When  I  advocated  proportional  representation  under  the  title  of  Erf'eotive  V^oting,  I 
caught  hold  of  an  ex|)erience  that  was  familiar  to  all.  Every  one  knew  of  how  maiiy 
votes  were  wasted  at  every  election,  and  many  knew  instances  where  more  votes  were  lost 
than  were  utilised }  The  reform  goes  under  many  names,  ])referenfial  voting,  equal 
representation,  distributive  voting,  the  single  tiansfeiaiile  vote,  representation  of  minorities, 
and  it  deserves  all  these  titles.  It  is  equal  because  it  is  pioportional  ;  it  is  proportional 
because  it  is  transferable ;  it  represents  minorities  as  fairly  as  majorities,  it  is  workec'  by 
distributing  surplus  and  minus  votes  preferentially,  and  iiecause  it  is  all  these  things  it  is 
effective.  It  is  no  party  weapon.  It  is  equallv  just  to  all.  It  has  thus  the  advantage  of 
appealing  to  all  j)arties  alike.  But  it  lias  the  d<fect  of  its  qualities.  Iiecause  it  does  not 
promise  any  exclusive  advantage  to  either  of  the  great  parties  who  have  in  the  \mst 
e-xchanged  jilace  and  power,  neither  of  them  are  at  all  eager  to  take  it  up.  The  memliers 
of  the  legislatures  who  are  now  there,  owe  their  position  to  majority  or  plurality  represent- 
ation. Their  succe.ss  depended  on  making  all  votes  ineffective  except  what  wer*^  polled  for 
themselves.  They  know  the  old  ropes,  and  how  to  pull  them.  They  cannot  tell  how  they 
would  fare  under  a  system  of  absolute  righteousness.  This  is  the  uncertainty  which 
makes  so-called  practical  jwliticians  warn  theorists  against  Hying  from  some  smail  evils 
which  we  know  of,  lest  we  may  encounter  other  evils  probably  greater. 

If  the  people  do  not  demand  it  with  a  very  loud  voice  indeed,  the  ordinary  political 
candidate  will  not  touch  it  with  the  longest  pair  of  tongs,  and  even  men  who  believe  in 
the  principle  hold  it  back,  lest  they  should  be  stigmatised  as  theoretical  an<l  Utopian. 
Thus  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  arouse  public  opinion,  and  that  not  merely  by  esstiys  read 
by  the  few,  but  by  jjublic  lecture,  familiar  speech  and   practical  illustration. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  Thomas  Hare  and  John  Stuart  Mill  delivered  this  CJospel  to 
me,  but  all  the  years  since  have  only  emphasised  the  world's  need  of  it.  The  course  of 
politics  in  England,  France,  America,  Canada  and  Australia,  has  been  a  running  comment 
on  the  original  text.  When  people  tell  me  "  You  have  waited  thirty  years  and  more ;  the 
mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  small.  In  the  course  of  another 
generation  or  two,  truth  may  prevail.  All  will  come  right  in  time  ;"  I  can  only  reply  that 
nothing  will  come  right  unless  those  who  feel  that  they  have  the  truth,  sjwak,  and  woik 
and  strain,  as  if  on  them  only  dej)ended  the  destinies  of  the  world.  In  the  substitution  of 
the  co-operative  spirit  for  the  competitive  in  politics,  I  believe  we  may  tind  deliverance 
from  many  evils  that  are  eating  into  the  heart  of  humanity.  Therefore  I  call  upon  all 
who  see  this  truth  to  aid  in  the  spread  of  it,  and  not  to  keej)  it  as  a  private  opinion. 
Unless  our  disciples  become  apostles,  our  progress  will  continue  to  be  slow. 

It  is  easier  for  a  good  man  to  gain  a  quota  in  a  large  district  than  a  i)lurality  in  a 
small  one,  and  he  is  most  likely  to  get  it  by  the  best  means ;  by  courage  and  sinceritv,  by 
character  and  abilities.  It  is  easier  for  a  bad  man  to  get  a  plurality  in  a  small  district 
than  a  quota  in  a  large  one ;  and  he  may  gain  it  by  the  worst  means ;  by  trimming  and 
truckling  to  what  he  fancies  is  the  popular  feeling ;  by  misrepresenting  the  views  and  the 
motives  of  his  opponents ;  by  pandering  to  local  and  class  interests ;  by  encouraging  too 
many  candidates  to  start,  so  that  votes  may  be  lost,  if  not  by  bribery  outright. 

I  was  asked  at  one  of  my  meetings  if  I  really  believed  that  Effective  Voting  would 
put  a  stop  to  bribery,  and  I  replied  that  as  each  vote  must  count,  and  no  vote  extinguished 
any  other,  every  vote  must  be  bought,  and  that  would  be  too  expensive. 

My  questioner  said  that  supposing  the  quota  for  the  district  was  one  thousatid,  a  rich 
man  who  wanted  very  much  to  get  into  parliament  would  be  willing  to  give  a  thousand 
pounds  for  them. 

To  this  I  rej)lied  that  he  might  indeed  be  willing,  but  where  in  any  district  of  South 
Australia,  could  he  find  a  thousand  men  willing  to  sell  their  birth-right  for  such  a  poor  mesa 
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of  pottagr?  There  are  a  fnw  weaklings  wlio  may  l>o  rajoled,  ami  a  ft^w  ciawlci's  who  may 
be  bouglit,  by  means  of  whom  the  scaU^  may  be  turned  in  a  uninomiiial  constituency,  but 
they  aie  an  insignificant  portion  of  any  quota. 

Tlie  use  of  this  doubtful  frinj^e  lias  Iwien  lonj;  known  to  eleotioueeiing  ag<>nts,  and  so 
long  as  we  liave  plurality  rep.esentati(ju,  the  temjitation  to  gain  through  their  means  is 
very  great.  How  to  secure?  u  win  for  our  side  is  the  main  object,  and  while  it  is  merely 
satisfactory  to  win  when  we  have  an  undoubted  majority,  the  crowning  glory  of  tactics  i,s 
to  make  a  victorious  plurality  with  an  undoubted  minority  of  the  votes.  How  often  the 
president  of  the  LTuited  States  is  brought  in  by  a  minority  of  the  popular  vote  ;  in  the 
case  of  Harrison  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  (100,000)!  The  Liberal-Unionistc 
congratulated  themselves  on  their  tactics  in  Birmingham  and  the  Midland  counties,  which 
were  so  successful  that  while  it  took  somewhat  over  four  thou.sand  votes  to  rtiturn  one 
C4in<iidate  for  them,  it  needed  eighteen  thousand  to  return  a  Gladstonian.  Elsewliere  the 
process  was  reversed,  and  the  Gladstoniaus  had  the  advantage. 

The  resi)ected  deacon  of  the  church  who  confessed  that  when  election  time  came  round 
and  he  acted  as  an  agent,  he  had  always  to  shut  up  his  conscience  in  a  box,  iiud  not  t.ike 
it  out  till  it  was  over,  did  not  take  out  the  same  article  he  put  in.  No,  you  cannot  ignore 
justice  and  take  every  advantage,  and  trample  upon  every  con.sideratiou  for  others,  during 
the  weeks  or  months  of  canvassing  and  jwlling,  without  grave  moral  deterioration. 
"  Everything  is  fair  in  politics  "  they  say,  but  unfairness  is  met  by  unfairness, 
and  what  is  gained  here  is  lost  there,  even  by  the  [larty  it.self  The  only  certain 
residt  is  that  the  tone  of  morality  is  lowered,  and  that  the  best  men  keep  out  of  politics 
altogether. 

When  you  hear  this  phrase  so  glibly  spoken  by  travelling  Americans  and  Austi-alian.s, 
you  .scarcely  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  fact.  It  cannot  but  injure  i?i  its  most  vital 
p  )inla  an}'  nation  when  the  best  men  leave  the  large  issues  of  national  life,  and  the  pro- 
gress or  ilacline  of  the  land  to  which  they  owe  a  <;itizen's  duty  and  devotion,  to  jirofessional 
wire-pul'eis  and  their  l)ackers.  Meanwhile  they  immerse  themselves  in  business,  or  waste 
themselves  in  idle  pleasure,  or  at  the  l)est,  indulge  in  literary  leisure,  or  cultivate  an 
H'Sthetic  fad,  or  even  a  cloistered  and  academic  viitue  for  their  private  benefit,  and  allow  a 
great  nation  to  decline,  jjcrhaps  to  perisJi  fur  lack  of  wisdom  and  coinage. 

Mr.  Bryee,  in  "The  American  Cdmmonwealth,"  looks  on  this  lightly  talked  of 
defection  of  the  best  men  from  political  life  as  the  most  dangerous  feature  in  the  United 
States.  He  says  so  much  about  the  party  machine  and  the  work  it  does,  that  one  expected 
him  to  suggest  some  radical  cure.  But  he  oidy  diagnoses  tiie  disease,  and  trusts  to 
nature  and  to  time  for  the  remedy.  As  t!ie  intrinsically  honest  char.icter  of  the  peo|)li' 
anil  their  practical  common  sense  has  prevented  the  worst  of  machinery  from  doing  more 
than  half  the  mischief  that  it  was  likely  to  work,  he  believes  tilings  will  right  themselves. 
The  Australian  ballot  and  the  diminution  of  the  "Spoils"  system  are  the  most  hopeful 
signs  in  his  eyes,  but  so  long  as  the  caucus  limits  the  choice  of  candidates,  the  free  ballot 
is  of  little  value. 

With  the  spoils  system  he  considera  that  the  evils  of  American  political  and  muni- 
cipal organisations  are  bound  up.  Intlependent  of  the  spoils  of  office,  by  which  party  can 
tlirectly  reward  adherents,  there  are  many  indirect  and  secret  ways  by  which  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  and  corporations  can  vitiate  elections  and  misrepresent  the  i)eoplf. 

Mr.  Biyce  lays  his  linger  on  the  greatest  hindrance  to  radical  reform.  This  is  tin 
e.ssential  conservatism  of  the  American  peeple.  Probably  no  statement  in  the  book  sur- 
prised European  readei-s  more,  but  it  is  quite  true.  The  j)archnient  constitution  under 
which  such  gigantic  evils  have  grown  up  is  reverenced — almost  worshipped — by  the  jieopli.'. 
Children  at  school  are  taught  its  })rovisions.     It  is  the  citizen's  Bible. 

The  British  Con.  "tution  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  centuries  and  therefore  veiier 
able,  but  there  is  r.jt  a  single  point  in  it  that  is  not  open  to  criticism;  it  has  l>'^'^n  jiro- 
foundly  modified  by  men  now  living,  and  it  is  threatened  with  greater  changes  stui.  ll.' 
American  constitution  was  the  work  of  the  great  men  who  made  the  nation,  it  was  v  • 
outcome  of  the  best  thought  of  the  time,  and  provided  for  dangers  which  the  fatb>..  ^f  th' 
state  could  see,  but  it  could  not  provide  for  what  they  did  not  dream  of.  'J'he  uniticMi.. 
of  the  Stiites  as  a  single  power  against  a  foreign"  foe,  and  the  free  interchange  of  commoili- 
ties  with  each  other  were  indispensable,  and  to  secure  these  a  compromise  was  made  witii 
slavery,  which  afterwards  bore  such  bitter  fruits.     Hie  uuiticatiou  of  the  Kepublic  could 
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only  \>c  effected  l»y  grunting  to  the  sovereign  states  the  largf-st  measure  of  inclei)cn«lence 
ontside  tliose  necessary  linos,  aiul  giving  tlie  federal  government  tlie  greatest  strength  pos- 
sible within  the  limits  i.iu.srril)e(l.  It  was  a  grand  idea,  l.nt  it  did  not  cover  all  the 
ground,  nor  coidil  the  franiers  of  the  constitution  foresee  that  the  checks  which  seemefl  to 
them  wise  to  restrain  lopular  impatience  and  mak<?  jiresidential  and  wnatorial  elections 
l>eaceful  and  dignified,  wouKl  he  over-ridden  and  nndeniined  l>y  the  strength  and  craft  of 
party.  The  election  of  United  Suit«'s  Senators  Uy  the  State  Ix-gislatures  makes  these  bodies 
which  ought  to  deal  with  domestic  matters  in  a  husiness-like  way,  chosen  Wy  the  jwrty  on 
jiaity  lines,  and  has  helped  towards  the  inva.sion  of  parties  into  municipal  elections  also. 
The  electoral  college  chosen  l.y  the  citizens  for  the  presidential  election  are  simply  mandate- 
hearers,  called  out  for  one  |.urpo.se.  The  voting  in  each  state  is  at  large,  or  by  gcrutin  tie 
I'ste,  and  a  slight  wave  ..f  piihlic  opMiiun  in  New  Yirk  may  change  36  Republicans  for  36 
Democrats,  and  virtually  elect  the  fresident. 

While  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  of  P^ngland  and  of  the  House  of  fiords  has 
dwin<lle<l  during  the  centuiv,  that  of  th.>  President  and  the  Senite  has  increa.sod.  It  is 
the  strongest  Sovereignty  and  the  strongest  Upper  House  in  the  civilised  world.  The 
Senate  being  not  only  stronger  collectively  than  the  Hepiesentatives,  but  fewer  in  uundjer, 
lobbying  goes  on  there  to  a  fai-  gieater  extent  than  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  People's 
House.  President  Harrison,  iluring  the  last  two  yeai-s  of  his  term,  had  three  to  one 
against  him  in  the  Repi-esentatives,  but  got  along  with  a  narrow  majority  in  the  Senate. 
Imagine  Mr.  (iladstone  or  Lord  Salisl)nry  ruling  with  three  to  one  against  bim  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ! 

It  is  indeed  singular  how  the  American  seems  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  the  veto  by 
the  President,  and  even  by  the  Governor  of  a  State  against  the  Repre-sentiitives.  He  has 
voted  for  his  Governor  and  foi'  the  presidential  electors,  and  these  have  been  returned  by 
the  plurality  to  whom  he  is  bound  to  submit,  and  he  admires  the  pluck  of  one  man  against 
many.  In  this  as  in  many  other  respects,  America  is  less  democratic  than  England.  The 
Electoral  College  dreamed  of  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  was  a  wi.se  deliljerative  botly, 
and  not  a  lot  of  message  buys.  But  the  thing  is  .so  favoural)le  to  professional  politicians 
and  their  employers,  and  so  intrenched  by  the  conservatism  of  the  people,  that  it  stands 
strong.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  E])hesians  !  Great  is  our  glorious  American  Constitution  .' 
Touch  it,  and  our  craft  is  endangered. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  third  part,  or  a  least  a  fourth  part  of  the  American  people  who 
think  reform  is  necessary.  They  can  do  no  good  so  long  as  they  only  cast  hopeless  votes 
to  outsiders,  or  make  terms  with  insiders.  If  Piohibitionists,  Populists,  Socialists,  Single- 
taxers,  and  the  great  inarticulate  Labour  party  would  make  common  cause,  and  go  on 
together  till  thej  secured  honest  representation,  no  i)arty  force  or  fraud  could  withstand 
them.  So  long  as  each  of  these  voices  of  discontent  is  single,  the  wirepullei-s,  the  monopo- 
lists, and  •'  the  corporations  smile."     United,  they  are  mastei-s  of  the  situation. 

The  idea  is  new  to  the  general  pulilic,  but  the  time  has  come  when  that  which  has 
been  whispered  in  the  ear  must  be  proclaimed  from  the  house  tops.  Let  the  principle  only 
he  grasi)ed  by  the  i)lain  i)eoi)le  of  Canada,  Australia  and  America,  and  we  shall  see  a 
peaceful  revolution,  founded  on  peace  and  good  will. 

The  twenty-three  chapters  which  Mr.  Bryce  devotes  to  the  Party  System  and  the 
Party  machine  were  a  revelation  to  the  English  people,  and  yet  he  rather  understates  the 
case.  He  is  just  to  the  i)eoi)lo,  while  condemning  the  system  which  tyrannises  over  them. 
We  hear  it  .said  that  governments  are  what  the  people  make  them,  but  I  do  not  blame  the 
people.  It  is  the  machinery  through  which  they  work  that  is  responsible  for  the  faults  in 
American  administration.  They  are  not  represented  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
not  even  the  majority  who  rule  !  It  is  calculated  that  47  per  cent,  of  the  votes  cast  return 
all  the  representatives  to  Congreas,  and  the.se  are  only  what  the  caucus  brought  forward. 

What  would  we  think  of  a  mirror  that  only  reproduced  what  was  ugly  and  common- 
place, and  not  the  fine  exi)re.ssion  or  the  delicate  lines  of  the  features  ?  The  electoral  net 
is  so  coarse  that  the  best  elements  in  the  nation  escape  it,  and  those  who  haul  in  that  net 
desire  that  it  should  be  so.  There  are  good  men  everywheie  whose  coloui-s  are  not  tho.se 
of  the  party,  and  whose  weapons  are  not  tho.se  of  the  duel,  whom  a  better  system  of 
representation  would  secure  for  the  country,  to  work  indei>endeutly  or  in  conjunction 
with  others  likeminded,  without  fear  or  favour. 
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Effective  Voting  does  not  fear  the  most  searching  criticism.  It  is  not  a  mere  theory, 
not  the  fad  of  the  professorial  chair,  or  of  tlie  mathematical  mind,  but  when  shown  to 
average  men  and  women,  it  commends  itself  as  equitable  and  practicable.  No  party  can 
return  more  representatives  that  its  numbers  entitle  it  to,  and  need  not  return  fewer 
under  Effective  Voting. 

Lord  Beaconstield  complained  that  parliaments  were  in  their  decadence  and  that 
county  and  parish  politics  prevailed  over  large  national  questions.  If  this  was  said  of 
England,  what  may  be  .said  of  Canada  and  of  Australia  ]  Government  grants  and  appro- 
])riations  afe  the  main  demands  of  local  constituencies.  In  Canada  the  members  sent  to 
the  Dominion  Parliament  were  all  Conservatives,  while  the  Local  Parliaments  elected  by 
the  same  votes  were  of  the  other  side,  because  under  a  Conservative  Ministry,  thei*e  was 
more  chance  of  gnints  if  the  locality  supjwrted  them. 

It  is  in  South  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  that  I  hope  to  see  the  first  steps  taken 
towards  equitable  rejiresentation.  Both  these  are  more  democratic  than  the  other 
Australian  colonies.  They  have  "one  man  one  vote."  Both  colonies  have  taken  step.s 
towards  the  tax' 'ion  of  land  on  the  best  bsisis.  South  Australia,  eight  yeai-s  ago,  imposed 
a  tax  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  assessed  value  of  every  acre  of  freehold  land  in  the 
Province,  whether  it  is  a  rood  or  a  Imndred  thousand  acres,  and  it  is  the  most  cheaply 
collected  and  certain  of  all  our  sources  of  revenue.  New  Zealand  has  tried  several  raode.s 
of  direct  taxation,  but  the  last,  of  exempting  from  the  land  tax  all  improvements  up  to 
three  thousand  ]iound.s,  is  the  best,  and  other  plans  to  encourage  settlement  and  ou  stop  the 
selling  of  Crown  lands  altogether,  are  in  advance  of  anything  done  on  the  island-continent 
of  Austi'alia. 

In  New  Zealand,  in  1888,  the  Atkinson  Ministiy  brought  forward  an  electoral  bill 
embodying  Sir  John  Lubbock's  modification  of  Hare's  system,  for  districts  returning  from 
four  to  eight  membei-s,  and  taking  his  mathematical  quota.  There  were  some  other  new 
points  about  the  bill  open  to  criticisni,  and  any  how  the  Ministry  failed  to  carry  it.  As 
allowing  of  the  transferable  vote  for  quota  representation,  it  would  have  been  most 
valuable,  and  not  misleading  to  the  public  like  the  contingent  vote  in  the  new  electoral 
law  in  Queensland,  voted  under  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

This  is  meant  to  secure  that  there  shall  be  an  absolute  majority  for  one  man  in  every 
uninominal  district.  It  is  intended  to  exclude  everywhere  and  always  all  minorities,  and 
it  was  a  conservative  measure  ))assed  by  a  parliament  where  the  capitalist  party  had  the 
majority,  and  designed  to  j)revent  earnest  and  compact  minorities  from  obtaining  a  member 
which  their  numbers  did  not  entitle  them  to.  The  Trades  and  Labour  unions  including 
the  Shearers'  union  had  scored  som«!  triumphs  through  the  divisions  of  votes  among  other 
candidates,  so  by  the  use  of  the  contingent  vote  in  case  the  first  choice  does  not  poll 
sufficient  for  return,  the  lost  votes  are  heaped  on  another,  so  that  he  is  returned  by  a 
majority  and  not  by  a  mere  plurality.  The  labour  party  have  also  difficulties  placed  in 
the  way  of  registration,  which  in  the  case  of  a  large  nomad  population  of  shearers  and 
knock-about  hands  is  of  great  imjMjrtance,  by  requiring  identification  by  a  J.  P.,  not 
always  friendly  to  the  labour  vote.  Thus  the  contingent  vote  which  under  Hare's  quota 
would  be  the  means  of  their  complete  enfi-anchiseraent,  is  associated  with  this  obnoxious 
bill. 

No  doubt  the  contingent  vote  used  thus  is  much  better  than  the  second  election  to 
secure  an  absolute  majority  which  is  required  by  French  and  German  law,  whereby  the 
two  highest  at  the  poll  are  put  up  again.  The  election  agents  try  all  they  can  to  secure  a 
first  or  second  place  for  their  candidate,  and  in  the  second  trial  they  go  to  work  anew,  not 
only  to  secure  the  lost  votes,  but  to  change  the  destination  of  those  previously  given  to 
the  only  remaining  competitor.  Grevillo  Murray's  brilliant  novel  "  The  Member  for 
Paris  "  shows  how  strangely  the  result  may  come  out. 

But  why  did  this  bill  [)ass  the  Queensland  Parliament  so  easily,  while  the  far  more 
valuable  bill  was  lost  in  New  Zealand?  Because  the  Conservative  party  saw  that  it  would 
work  in  their  interests.  The  gi-eat  Maritime  strike,  the  Shearers'  strike,  and  the  Broken 
Hill  Minera'  strike  had  alarnied  capitalists  and  merchants,  pastoralists,  sugar-growei-s 
and  shippei-s.  All  the  moneyed  interests  of  Queensland  were  threatened  by  the  claims  of 
labour.  And  by  this  apparently  just  system,  they  could  extinguish  the  voice  of  labour  in 
all  but  two  or  three  electorates  in  Queensland.  There  was  no  such  motive  for  passing  the 
New  Zealand  bill. 
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M.  Smet  de  Boiman,  in  the  debate  in  the  Belgian  Chamber  from  which  I  quoted  M. 
Beernaei-t's  remarks,  sjjeaks  thus  on  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  combining  a  provision  for 
proportional  i-epresentation,  with  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  from  its  former  limit  of  the 
payment  of  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  45  francs  : 

"For  whom  then  do  we  ask  the  right  to  vote  1  Is  it  for  the  l>ou.-geoisie,  greater  or 
smaller?  No,  it  is  for  the  toilers.  It  is  their  situation  which  we  are  told  has  not  been 
sufficiently  studied ;  it  is  their  grievances  which  have  found  no  echo  in  Parliament. 
These  are  the  malcontents  whom  we  desire  in  the  spirit  of  patriotic  justice  to  disarm, 
and  what  do  we  propose  to  give  them  ?  , 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  witliout  proi)ortional  representation,  we  give  them 
nothing,  while  with  it  we  give  them  all  to  whicli  they  can  legitimately  iusjjire.  Let  us 
admit  even  manhood  suffrage ;  I  assert  that  in  almost  every  district  in  Belgium  the 
workers  would  be  excluded  from  the  representation. 

"  Out  of  600  deputies  how  many  working  men  are  in  the  Parliament  of  France  ? 
We  scarcely  count  two  or  three !  And  France  has  a  paid  parliament  and  manhood  auffiage ! 
So  we  hear  the  same  complaints  and  the  same  attacks  on  ((urliamcnt  by  the  Labour  party 
in  France  as  we  ivad  in  the  Belgian  ].roleteriat  press.  Neither  in  Brussels,  nor  in  Liege, 
nor  in  Ghent  could  the  Liil)our  party  succeed  in  sending  a  deputy  to  parliament  even  with 
manhood  suffrage,  unless  it  allies  itself  with  the  bourgeoi.se  advanced  party.  By  means  of 
such  alliance  a  representative  may  be  returned  who  only  knows  the  working  man  because 
he  api)]auds  him  at  the  meetings,  and  makes  use  of  him  as  a  stepping-stone,  or  the  labour 
party  tioiu-ishing  their  own  standard  may  be  crushed  in  detail  in  every  electorate  in  the 
kingdom."     Thus  this  reform  is  truly  a  working  man's  measure. 

If  South  Australia  takes  the  lead  with  Effective  Voting,  I  trust  she  will  take  a  better 
gnisp  than  wjis  attem|)ted  in  npw  Zealand,  and  not  cumber  the  reform  by  other  doubtful 
provLsions.  It  can  be  adapted  to  the  present  electoral  law,  and  oidy  requires  the  change 
of  a  few  clauses.  If  Canada  takes  the  lead  for  the  Dominion  Parliament,  which  most 
needs  the  reform,  it  will  ha  a  more  prominent  example  than  can  be  furnished  by  a  distant 
Australian  province.  But  whether  an  Australian  or  a  Canadian  province  sets  the  example, 
it  will  be  followed. 

The  fact  that  simultaneous  interest  is  aroused  as  to  electoral  reform  in  Canada, 
in  Australia,  and  in  America,  iis  well  as  in  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  and  that  the  minds  of 
thoughtfid  men  are  turning  from  tinkering  to  radical  changes,  is  a  pre.sage  for  good.  Some 
hhmders  niiiy  be  made,  many  reformers  are  shortsighted  and  onesided,  but  the  greatest 
liuulrances  to  j)rogress  are  the  inertia  of  iu<lifference,  and  the  apathy  of  desi)air.  Citizens 
who  talk  constantly  about  the  evils  of  the  political  machine  without  doing  anything  to 
amend  them,  and  as  if  they  were  incidental  to  a  free  government,  intensify  these  evils, 
for  they  create  a  despair  of  good. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PALLIATIVES  :     THE    INITIATIVE   AND   THE    REFEKENDUM  :    THE    IMPERATIVE    MANDATE  : 

DIRECT    LEGISLATION. 

It  is  often  said  that  party  and  party  spirit  ai-e  excellent  things,  necessary  and  helpful 
to  right  goveinment.  Party  spirit  and  a  party  organisation  bring  indifferent  and  reluctant 
votei's  to  the  poll,  without  fining  them  as  the  Danish  law  does.  The  lynx  eye  of  the 
opposition  checks  the  hand  of  the  other;  a  strong  opposit  in  is  as  useful  as  a  strong 
government.  Is  it  then  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand, 
and  is  constant  see-saw  the  true  condition  of  progress  with  stability,  which  is  the  ostensible 
aim  of  all  parties  J  All  the  excesses  of  jmrty  spirit,  its  malice  and  uncharitableness,  its 
uijustices  and  deceptions  are  set  down  to  the  occasional  abuse  of  what  in  itself  is  a  jrootl 
thing.  * 

These  evils  are  however,  inherent  in  party  8|)irit,  and  not  accidental  to  it.  Gerry- 
mandering is  a  party  weapon,  only  to  be  checked  or  extirpated  by  the  collective  con- 
science. Thanks  to  that  conscience,  political  morality  makes  progress  in  the  world  in  spite 
of  defective  methods  and  machinery.     Bribery  has  always  beeh  a  party  weapon,  and  in  the 
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days  of  Fox  and  Pitt  it  was  no  disgrace  to  bribe,  though  it  was  discreditable  to  be  bribed. 
Going  back  to  Walpole,  we  see  there  was  no  .iiscredit  in  either  paying  or  receiving  money 
for  votes  in  or  out  of  parliament.  Nowadays,  both  law  and  public  opinion  make  either 
giving  or  accepting  bribes  disgi-acefnl  in  England.  In  America  every  one  knows  that 
bribery  goes  on,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  recently  introduced  seciet  ballot,  money  exercises 
enormous  jwwer  at  all  elections,  political  and  municipal.  The  actual  agent  who  pays  over 
the  money,  and  the  man  who  receives  it  are  no  doubt  looked  on  as  contemptible  characters, 
but  who  tinds  the  money  ? 

Who  provides  the  election  funds  for  the  campaigns  conducted  for  victory  or  defeat  ? 
Who  does  not  know  how  a  large  portion  of  the  money  ia  expended  1 

We  cannot  wash  our  hands  publicly  of  the  matter  if  our  hands  privately  have  furn- 
ished the  means  of  corruption.  Closing  our  eyes  to  the  ugly  machineiy  we  have  set  to 
work  does  not  exonerate  us  from  responsibility.  If  the  evils  inherent  in  party  govern- 
ment depend  on  majority  representation,  we  can  only  get  rid  of  them  by  truly  democratic 
representation — that  is  by  the  re-presentment  of  the  whole  {leople  in  the  legislature. 

Among  the  palliatives  proposed  for  the  acknowledged  abuses  from  which  America 
suffers,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Initiative  and  the  Referendum,  used  in  the  oldest  of 
federal  republics,  Switzerland.  Those  who  groan  under  the  tyranny  of  the  caucus  and  the 
ticket,  hoije  that  by  means  of  the  Initiative  new  and  valuable  legislation  might  be  forced 
on  a  reluctant  or  apathetic  congress,  and  that  by  the  Referendum,  mischievous  or  inter- 
ested legislation  or  administration  might  be  revei-sed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  need  of  such  things  now  in  America,  it  seems  paradoxical  and 
absurd  first  to  elect  a  body  of  men  to  do  the  national  business,  and  then  to  make  a  requisi- 
tion to  drive  them  to  attend  to  it,  and  to  put  all  their  work  to  the  test  of  a  plebiscite  as 
to  whether  it  was  done  |>roperly.  The  Initiative  might  work  fairly  well  in  a  country  like 
Switzerland,  but  in  America  it  would  be  taken  up  by  a  caucus,  and  as  for  the  Referendum, 
just  fancy  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  voting  en  masse  on  every  measure. 

If  the  parliament  is  justly  elected  by  proportional  i-epresentation  there  would  be  no 
need  of  any  Initiative  to  drive  the  people's  representatives  to  undertake  important  reforms. 
The  representatives  of  earnest  minorities  would  be  there  in  the  House ;  sent  there  for  that 
very  purpose,, and  they  could  be  trusted  to  introduce  and  to  advocate  those  measures  which 
are  neglected  and  ignored  under  our  existing  system.  Nor  would  there  be  any  need  to 
refer  to  any  plebiscite  any  measuro  which  had  |)tissed  both  Houses  of  Legislature,  when 
the  really  important  House  (the  people's)  really  represented  the  whole  people.  The 
decision  in  doors  will  correspond  with  the  convictions  of  the  real  majority  out  of  dooi-s, 
and  will  be  argued  better  in  a  deliberative  assembly  than  in  the  harangues  and  the  rhetoric 
presented  to  a  plebiscite. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  it  is  in  Switzerland,  where  the  Initiative  is  in  operation, 
that  there  has  risen  an  effective  demand  for  proportional  representation.  When  three- 
fourths  of  the  measures  passed  by  both  Houses  were  reversed  by  the  Referendum,  the  fact 
that  majority  repi-esentation  did  not  really  represent  was  made  patent.  The  Canton  of 
Ticino  (Italian  speaking)  and  the  Canton  of  Neufchatel  (French-speaking)  were  followed  by 
the  mo)-e  important  Canton  of  Geneva,  and  the  proportional  voting  by  lists,  as  is  explained 
in  my  second  chapter,  has  been  successfully  worked  in  all  three.  Two  other  cantons  are 
agitating  for  the  change,  so  that  the  brave  little  European  republic,  which  was  a  aiodel  for 
the  Transatlantic  republic  in  its  inception,  goes  on  still  ahead.  Those  cantons  which  have 
adopted  proportional  representation  will  soon  drop  the  useless  apjieals  to  the  people,  and  it 
will  be  amus'ng  if  it  were  not  so  mischievoiis  if  the  great  United  States  caught  hold  of 
the  machinery  that  Switzerland  has  outgrown,  fancying  it  to  be  a  real  safeguard  to  liberty. 
There  is  also  a  demand  made  in  the  United  States  for  recourse  to  the  Imperative 
Mandate,  requiring  a  member  of  the  I^egislature  to  resign  his  seat  on  the  demand  of  two- 
thirds  of  his  constituency.  With  such  a  short  term  of  office  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has,  one  long  and  one  short  session,  it  seems  unnecr  ry  to  recall  a  representative 
during  that  term.  The  Imperative  would  be  impossible  under  proportional  representation, 
for  under  the  secret  ballot  it  is  inqwssible  to  discover  who  are  any  man's  constituents. 
Two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  qualified  voters  in  the  electorate  may  have  voted  for 
others  and  may  desire  his  recall,  but  yet  he  may  be  the  chosen  of  an  earnest  minority,  and 
as  such  I  think  it  is  in  human  nature  for  him  to  be  true  to  his  principles.     It  is  note- 
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worthy  that  in  Switzcilautl,  whicii  originated  the  Imperative  Mandate,  it  has  fallen  into 
disuse  and  is  never  heard  of.  Switzerland  has  found  out  l»etter  means.  This  at  Last  has 
been  outgrown. 

One  feels  glad  to  hear  a  demand,  even  for  these  Swi.ss  methods,  from  the  Anierican 
people,  as  it  shows  they  are  willir,g  to  change  the  old  l.ad  metho<ls  or  to  supply  .some- 
thing in  the  shajH;  of  an  antidote.  But  it  is  as  if  wiien  the  hounds  are  in  full  cry  after 
the  fox,  a  red  herring  is  trailed  across  the  scent,  and  they  are  drawn  off  to  something  of 
no  value.  Tinkering  at  defective  machineiy  and  Iwlstering  up  abuses  which  shoulifbe 
destroyed,  only  delays  radical  reform. 

Another  demand  that  is  made  is  for  direct  election  of  President  l)y  the  whole  [MHjple,  so 
that  the  choice  should  be  made  by  the  j)Opular  vote  and  not  by  the  state  vote  for  eloctoi-s  to 
elect.  This  seems  reasonable  enough.  The  United  States  Senate  too  would  be  more 
righteously  elected  by  the  j)eople  of  the  States  than  by  the  legislatures,  and  the  domestic 
assembly  would  l>e  elected  on  better  lines  for  state  business,  if  there  was  no  arriere  pense'e 
of  choice  of  United  States  senators  in  the  mind  of  the  citizens.  Probably  this  restriction 
to  domestic  legislation  and  regulation  would  lessen  greatly  party  spirit  in  them,  and  tend 
to  keep  it  out  of  municipal  affaii-s.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  elective  officers 
would  purify  municipal  matters  greatly,  and  save  money  and  heartburnings  all  round.  An 
American  municipal  ticket  is  a  fearful  and  wonderful  thing,  antl  it  is  hard  to  vote,  on  the 
Australian  ballot  system.  Where  every  office  from  mayor  to  coroner,  from  rate-collector 
and  surveyors  to  judges  and  police  magistrates  is  com|H^ted  for  by  many  candidates,  all 
bracketed  according  to  their  politics,  it  presents  a  far  more  bewildenng"  array  of  names 
than'any  modification  ot   Hare's  system  of  voting  I  have  ever  seen. 

There  are  far  too  many  elections  in  Ameiica,  and  the  Initiative  and  esfieeially  the 
Referendum  would  indefinitely  multiply  them. 

The  indirect  or  distilled  election  adopted  in  the  American  constitution  to  secure  calm- 
ness and  wise  delibeiation  is  j.ointed  out  by  Mr.  Biyce  as  jK-rhaps  the  most  striking 
instance  in  which  a  written  and  rigid  constitution  Imnds  and  warps  under  the  actual 
force  of  i)olitics,  for  the  caucus  -the  majority,  for  the  time  Ijeing,  in  the  local  legislatures 
settle  the  matter  without  delilnsration,  generally  liefore  the  houses  meet.  To  imitate 
Poi)e's  lines: 

"  Blest  pajwr  credit !  last  and  best  supply, 
That  lends  corruption  quicker  wings  to  fly  !  " 

the  machine  jx)litician  and  his  backers  may  sing : 


'•  Elect  electors  !    Glorious  double  means 
For  wealth  and  craft  to  oil  the  state  machines  !  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  reform  of  Mr.  Hare  was  originally  known  under  the  name  of  the  Representation 
of  Minorities,  and  that  was  somewhat  misleading.  An  idea  arose  that  it  was  mejint  to 
make  minorities  rule.  Under  party  government,  y>eo\}\e  fancy  that  majorities  always  rule, 
while  in  jwint  it  is  only  a  majority  of  a  |)lurality  elected  parliament,  a  fraction  of  the 
people  who  ap|)oint  and  dismiss  the  cabinet,  and  administer  the  affaii-s  of  the  country. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Berry,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  has  calculated  that  less  than  twenty  jter 
cent,  of  the  vote  elected  the  working  majority  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  this  i's  not 
due  so  much  to  gerrymandei-s  as  to  the  inherent  vices  of  the  system  itself.  Proportional 
representation  would  secure  that  it  is  the  real  majority  in  the  country  who  have  ascendancy 
in  parliament. 

I  cannot  say  whether  the  adoption  of  this  equitable  systfMu  would  be  of  greater 
!idvantage  to  minorities  or  t^  the  majority  itself. 

It  is  a  good  thing  when  there  is  no  dissatistied,  unrepresenteil  class  in  the  community, 
and  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  when  jiolitical  life  has  no  charms  for  our  wealthy  citizens,  or  for 
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our  best  etlucated  young  men.  But  great  as  aie  the  advantages  to  minorities  of  having  their 
vot«8  fi-eed,  and  their  individual  powei-s  of  action  made  available,  the  advantage  to  majori- 
ties is  no  less. 

In  the  first  place,  they  can  make  sure  of  having  honest  representatives.  Those  who 
differ  from  them  can  api>eal  to  other  votei-s  in  the  larger  constituency,  and  go  in  free ;  they 
tti-e  not  exi»08efl  to  the  temptation  of  concealing  their  convictions  as  the  only  means  of 
entering  parliament  at  all.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  reform,  because  there 
ai-e  men  in  our  present  parliaments  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  But  every  man  whose 
convictions  were  different  from  those  of  the  i-eal  or  sui)posed  majority  in  the  district  for 
which  he  sought  election,  had  to  submit  to  a  lowering  style  of  canvass  and  to  a  ci-os-s- 
questioning,  legitimate  enough  if  minorities  can  '>e  represented,  but  mider  the  exclusive 
iK)wer  of  plurality,  weakening  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  candidate. 

The  second  advantage  to  the  majority  would  be  that  they  would  hear  all  sides  of 
public  questions,  and  that  objections  to  their  party  measures  would  have  to  be  met  fully 
and  fairly.  Questions  would  l)e  discussed  in  jMirliament,  in  newspapers,  at  election 
meetings  and  public  meetings  generally,  in  a  very  ditiei-ent  way  from  what  takes  place  now. 
A  minority  unrepi-esented  is  apt  to  Ihj  a  sulky  and  a  useless  thing,  going  about  continually 
with  a  grievance  for  which  it  has  no  ledress,  and  unable  to  make  its  voice  heard  in 
parliament,  or  through  the  populai-  press.  A  minority  represented  is  the  sharpener  of  the 
wits  of  the  ruling  (towers,  the  educator  of  the  jteople,  the  animator  of  the  press.  It  is  the 
only  strong  and  moralising  opi^osition :  without  it  there  may  be  struggles  as  to  who  shall 
be  in  oflfice  or  out  of  it ;  for  as  long  as  there  are  such  things  as  place  and  power,  those  who 
have  them  will  want  to  keep  them,  and  those  who  have  them  not,  will  desire  to  obtain 
them,  but  such  opi»osition  is  too  often   factious  and  dangerous— not  constitutional  and 

progressive.  ...  ,j     •  i 

It  is  not  only  when  they  ai-e  in  the  right  that  represented  minorities  could  give  such 
life  and  vigour  to  the  body  ])olitic.  Right  or  wrong,  the  sincere  exftression  of  opinion  is 
always  the  friend  of  truth  and  progress.  We  never  Itelieve  anything  so  firmly,  as  when 
an  adversary  whom  we  cannot  silence,  or  ignore,  or  ridicule,  has  mai-shalled  all  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side,  and  we  have  proved  them  fallaciou.s.  And  if  the  minority 
should  perchance  he  in  the  right,  will  it  be  wise  to  silence  them,  and  lose  the  truth  that  is 
in  them  ]  There  are  many  ways  of  losing  truth.  One  is  by  pei-secuting  it ;  another  is  by 
not  listening  to  it ;  a  third  is  by  Ijeing  too  stupid  to  understand  it.  Pei-secution  has  gone 
out  of  fashion,  except  i)erhai«  in  Russia,  but  inattention  and  stupidity  are  not  yet  obsolete. 

I  hear  it  said  that  you  cannot  make  men  moral  by  any  electoral  system  whatever,  and 
Fi-ance  is  instanced  to  show  that  all  sorts  of  methods  have  been  tried  without  any  real 
betterment  in  legislatures  or  people.  France  has  never  tried  i)io(K)rtional  representation. 
I  should  be  as  unwilling  to  chaige  the  jteople  of  France  with  the  corruption  in  the 
legislature  recently  exposed,  as  to  say  that  the  American  party  abuses  are  what  the 
American  people  choose  to  make  tlien».  It  is  what  the  machinery  has  made  it.  Improve 
the  machinery  in  Fmnce  and  in  the  United  SUtes,  and  then  we  shall  see  things  mightily 
changed  for  the  better. 

As  Mr.  Simeon  Stetson,  of  San  Fi-ancisco,  in  his  trenchant  jiamphlet  "The 
People's  Power:  How  to  wield  the  liallot,"  points  out,  the  difficulty  is  not  really  a 
moral  one.  When  i)eople  ask  how  it  is  possible  that  a  simple  readjustment  —  an 
arithmetical  device,  can  purify  politics,  educate  the  voter,  and  raise  the  character  of  the 
legislature,  he  implies  that  there  is  enough  of  virtue  and  honour  among  the  {teople  of 
France  and  of  America,  only  they  are  shut  out  by  the  |)arty  machinery.  Change  the 
machinery  so  as  to  give  equality  of  oi)i>ortunity  to  the  higher  elements  of  society,  and  you 
will  transform  tlie  whole  jwlitical  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  methods  of  representation  make  men  immoral.  We  have 
been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  excluding  reason  and  fair  play  from  electioneering,  that  we 
have  almost  gi-own  into  the  belief  that  such  drawbacks  as  we  cannot  but  see,  are  insepar- 
able from  representative  institutions  themselves,  and  a  jwrt  of  the  price  we  must  i)ay  for 
liberty.  It  would  lie  absurd  if  we  blinded  ouraelves  to  the  relations  between  cause  and 
effect  in  ordinary  life.  It  is  not  the  iiscertainiug  of  i>eople's  opinions  and  preferences,  but 
the  means  we  take  to  ascertain  them,  wheiel)y  one's  loss  is  another  man's  gain,  that 
creates  the  injustice  and  ^\ie  bitterness. 
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Just  fancy  a  mother,  who  wanted  a  |>eck  of  peas  slielle.l,  setting  all  her  children  old 
and  young  to  do  it,  promising  to  give  the  one  wlio  shelled  the  most  the  reward  of  an 
apple.  3up|)08e  her  disregarding  all  the  cries  for  fair  play,  when  Tom  the  eldest  bov  pulls 
the  basket  towards  him,  and  does  all  in  his  jwwer  to  pn-vent  ids  l.rothei-s  and  sistei'-s  from 
obtaining  the  pods  from  which  to  extract  the  jKius.  Fancy  her  thinking  that  by  givin" 
each  child  a  measure  stami)e<l  by  authority,  .she  has  done  all  in  her  |K)wer  to  etpialise  their 
chances  of  success;  and  then  bestowing  the  reward  on  the  virtuous  Tom,  whose  stionger  nails 
had  more  easily  opened  the  pods,  and  whose  vigorous  arm  had  kept  po.ssession  of  the 
basket.  Fancy  her  saying  when  the  younger  children  made  faces  at  Tom  as  he  munched 
his  apple,  and  called  him  a  bully  and  a  cheat,  that  she  did  not  undeistand  how  it  was,  but 
they  always  quarreled  alrout  the  i«as.  She  did  her  Inj.st  to  excite  a  little  wholesome  emu- 
lation, and  never  gave  the  ai)ple  but  to  the  child  who  shelled  the  most.  She  mimosed  it 
must  (m  something  in  the  peas .'  !  ! 

Politically  speaking,  I  agree  with  the  i»opuhir  orator,  "  One  man  is  as  good  as 
another."  I  only  object  to  the  commentary  or  addition  of  his  Irish  admirer,  "  Yes,  that  he 
18,  and  better  too."  By  majority  representation,  we  give  the  Irish  interpi-etatio'n  to  the 
equality.  Yet  though  political  equality  is  desii-able,  mental  and  social  equality  is  not  desir- 
able, even  if  it  were  i)ossibIe.  In  Democratic  communities,  it  is  of  supreme  importanc-e 
that  everything  individual,  original,  and  even  eccentric,  should  bo  called  out  ami  utilised. 

The  average  man  and  the  average  woman  have  things  too  much  ordered  according  to 
their  liking  for  their  own  a<lvance  beyond  mediocrity.  What,  John  Stuart  Mill  feared 
was  that  originality  would  dwindle  and  die  under  the  leign  of  the  commonplace.  The 
comfort  and  convenience,  mental  as  well  as  material,  of  the  ma.ss  of  humanity  would  lie 
too  exclusively  studied,  in  their  eating  and  in  their  drinking,  in  their  education  and  their 
amusements,  in  their  politics  and  their  religion.  But  pure  Democracy  such  as  is  advocated 
in  these  pages,  would  give  scoj)e  to  individuality.  What  can  a  nian  of  genius  ^ive  to 
the  world  of  more  value  than  just  a  bit  of  himself?  All  that  is  wanted  is  ecpiality  of 
opijortunity  for  expr&ssion ;— *he  best  will  come  to  the  front  and  keep  there.  For  the 
benefit  of  all,  for  the  .service  of  all  should  the  varied  gifts  of  all  earnest  men  and  women 
be  used  and  strengthened  by  use.  I-ife  would  be  enriched,  would  l>e  elevated,  would  be 
moralised  by  the  free  play  of  the  higher  elements  in  society. 

Our  comi)etitive  system  luis  had  its  day  and  done  its  work.  It  hiw  spui-red  many 
individusls  to  laborious  and  continuous  efforts,  and  in  m,.ny  directions  man  has  essentially 
served  the  community,  when  he  was  primarily  seeking  his  own  profit  or  his  own  fame. 
But  even  in  the  past,  the  race  has  not  l)een  always  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to  the  strong! 
Nowadays  King  Cai)ital  appropriates,  not  only  a  very  large  amount  of  the  earnings  of 
labour,  but  also  almost  monopolises  the  rewards  of  invention.  Too  often  only  the  crumbs 
fi-om  the  rich  man's  table  are  flung  to  the  creator  of  wedth  who  by  some  happy  discovery 
has  cheai>ene<l  production  or  transportation  by  some  nuichinery  or  appliance  which  the 
rich  man  was  incapable  of  inventing  hinuself  King  Capital  too,  often  tempts  the  artist 
out  of  the  straight  narrow  way  to  which  his  genius  prompts  him,  into  the  juimrose  path 
which  leads  to  money  making  and  ephemeral  applau.se.  No  common-placeness  of  the 
vulgar  taste  is  more  fatjil  to  true  art  than  the  conventionalism  which  the  wealthy  art- 
patron  loves. 

"Art  for  the  iMJople,"  has  in  it  the  tiiie  elements  of  progre.ss.  The  jrower  of  admiration 
grows  when  it  is  fed  with  worth}  objects.  Democratic  art  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist, 
even  in  democratic  countries.  Mr.  J.  Addiugton  Symonds.  in  his  penetrative  essay  on 
'  Democratic  Art,'  says  that  with  the  single  exception  of  Walt  Whitman,  neither  jHjet  nor 
novelist,  neither  jKiinter  nor  sculptor,  has  yet  adequately  recognised  the  |.eopIe. 

If  it  is  said  in  an  essay  on  electoral  representation  and  the  i-ectitication  of  pailiament, 
suggestions  as  to  the  rewards  of  invention  and  on  democratic  art  are  out  of  place,  I  Ixig  to 
submit  that  they  are  in  place.  We  hear  nmch  about  the  correlation  of  forces,  and  the 
interchangeableness  of  much  that  we  used  to  believe  were  distinctly  separate  in  the  physi- 
cal world.  In  the  intellectual  and  moifj  world,  all  thinking  men  and  women  .see  the  same 
con-elation  and  interdependence,  and  they  cannot  look  on  anything  as  isolated  and 
detached.  Religion  is  of  no  value  if  kept  only  for  Sunday  services  and  stated  seasons, 
and  does  not  penetrate  the  whole  daily  life.  Honour  and  honesty  shoidd  not  lie  confined 
to  one's  i)ei-8onal  affaira,  and  be  kei»t  out  of  coriwrate  matters  and  jwlitical  action.  Intel- 
ligence should  not  be  i-eetricted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  should  be  allied  to 
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our  religion  mikI  to  our  hreHd-earniiij;  avocation,  and  to  all  the  <lutie8  of  a  citizen.  And 
the  democratic  spirit  which  sees  in  every  nifUi  a  hrotlier  and  in  every  woman  a  sister, 
should  not  be  kept  lor  ]ilatforni  orations,  but  should  l>e  felt  in  the  church  and  in  the 
state,  in  tlie  factory  and  in  the  shop,  in  the  autlior's  study,  in  the  newsjtaper  editor's  den, 
and  in  the  artist's  studio. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  inter(U'|>endence,  this  inextricable  complexity  of  human  mo- 
tives and  actions  that  the  exclusively  dual  chai-acter  of  political  representation  is  so  mis- 
i"epi"esentative  of  modern  society.  In  olden  times,  when  the  people  had  to  struggle  against 
monarchs  and  privileged  classes,  theie  was  a  definite  dualism  in  politics,  and  party  organi- 
zation on  one  side  or  the  other  was  a  useful,  jmrhaps  a  necessary,  thing.  But  in  that  very 
country  which  has  worked  the  i>iirty  system  longest,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  see 
every  year  uu)re  and  moi-e  imjiortant  questions  withdrawn  from  the  limitations  of  party, 
and  "This  is  not  a  party  (juestion  "  is  publicly  givcm  out ;  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  are  free  to  sj)eak  iind  vote  for  or  against  it ;  and  if  it  is  brought  forward  by  the 
ministry,  the  loss  of  a  majority  <loos  not  comj)el  them  to  resign. 

Under  proportional  representation  there  will  be  more  and  more  liberty  given  to 
individual  thought  in  parliament,  and  this  will  react  on  the  people  outside. 

The  pocket  boroughs  of  England  once  represented  localities,  ojiinions  and  peo[»Ie. 
But  when  a  demand  was  made  for  theii'  reform  in  1832,  they  represented  nothing  but  the 
prestige  of  rank,  the  biibes  of  wealth  and  the  venality  of  a  handful  of  voters.  Gi^eat 
cities  like  Birmiiighain  nnd  Manchester  had  no  representative  nt  all,  while  a  dozen  depopu- 
lated hamlets  in  Cornwall  sent  two  members  each  to  parliament.  After  they  were 
disfranchised,  wiis  there  a  single  voice  heard  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  for  their 
reinstatement?  No,  not  one,  although  before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  whole 
Conservative  forces  of  Great  Britain  protested  against  laying  unhallowed  hands  on  the 
sacred  ark  of  the  constitution. 

Thus  it  wa.s,  and  thus  it  will  ever  l»e.  The  advocates  of  the  radical  reform  of  enfran- 
chising minorities,  are  confronted  with  the  whole  conservative  'ind  traditionary  forces  of 
the  world.  Local  sepai-ation  of  small  districts  from  their  fellows  has  been  the  invariable 
rule  in  the  past;  districts  whether  large  or  small,  have  always  l)een  carried  by  the  plurality 
of  votes,  however  small  the  j)repor.derance  may  be,  and  under  this  haphazard  system 
England  and  her  daughter  states  have  managed  to  jog  on.  Practical  politicians  would  be 
put  out  of  their  reckoning  and  <>mbarra.ssed  in  their  tactics  under  proportional  repre.senta- 
tion.  How  olten  is  it  necessary  to  remind  the  world  that  national  organisiitions  do  not 
exist  for  the  advantage  of  practical  ))oliticians,  or  merely  to  suit  their  convenience,  but 
that  politicians  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  jiation  1  If  plans  which  are  pooh-poohed  as 
doctrinaire  and  Utopian,  are  shown  to  the  plain  jieople  who  really  direct  [>ublic  affairs,  to 
be  jast  and  j)racticable,  the  j)ractical  politicians  must  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
changed  conditions. 

Every  extension  of  the  suffrage  was  dreaded  by  the  Conservative  paity  as  certain  to 
lower  the  character  of  the  elected  representatives  This  has  not  been  the  case.  Although 
the  first  change  of  1832  has  been  followed  by  extensions  more  sweeping  and  modifications 
more  subtle,  the  tone  and  character  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  is  higher  than  it 
was  j>revious  to  the  fii-st  Keform  ill.  The  evils  and  .shortcomings  which  still  exist  in  it 
proceed  from  party  government,  and  this  rests  on  ma,iority  representation.  This  therefore 
is  the  radical  evil  which  must  be  attacked  from  all  sides  with  arguments  as  various  as 
individual  minds  can  present. 

The  demand  of  the  Canndian  Institute  for  contributions  towards  the  solution  of  this 
vital  question  from  the  whole  world  is  one  which  is  wise  and  timely,  and  which  ought  to 
give  a  great  impetus  to  the  cause.  But  if  the  demand  only  rests  with  the  reward  for  the 
best  essays,  and  their  publicatioji,  and  distribution  among  coteries  of  students  and  thinkei-s, 
little  will  be  done  towards  the  realisation  of  better  things.  Unless  the  publication  of 
these  essays  stirs  up  active  efforts  among  the  |)eople  of  Canada,  the  i"ectification  of  parlia- 
ment by  electing  it  on  etpiitable  principles  may  be  indefinitely  post|)oned.  The  Reform 
Bill  was  not  carried  by  essays.  The  ballot  was  not  won  by  pamphlets.  Free  trade  in 
corn  was  not  obtained  by  writing  books.  The  thinker  and  the  writer  may  furni.sh  argu 
ments,  nuiy  give  fncts  anil  figures,  but  if  their  disciples  do  not  l)ecouie  a|)ostles  and 
missionaries,  and  preach  this  gospel  where  op|)ortuuity  offei-s,  or  where  opjwrtuuity  may 
be  made,  no  real  practical  issue  can  be  expected. 
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With  c'oiifi(ipnpp  tbiit  men  and  wnnieii  niiiy  risf  to  tlic  )ipia;ht  of  tlu'ir  i-os|Minsil>iIitips, 
jiiui  of  theii-  oppoi  tnnities  and  bike  U|»  tliis.  tlie  <;r«'rtt*'st  politiciil  r«;forni  ot  tliis  -{i-eat 
political  ccntiirv,  and  not  lay  it  dcwn  till  they  liave  euilKxiiod  it  in  law.  I  sulnnit  these 
|>a<i;e8  for  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  Institute  of  Canada. 

South  KKN  Cross. 


CHAPTER    V'l. 

DRAFT    BILL    FOR    THK    PROVINT-i    OP    SOUTH    AUSTRALIA. 

Tlie  condition  that  along  with  the  essay  on  electoral  representation,  there  must  also 
1)6  forwarded  for  consideration  a  draft  bill,  applicable  to  countries  with  a  parliamentary 
system  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  is  somewhat  hard  on  writers  who  are  not  legal  or  parlia- 
mentary experts. 

The  es.say  may  indeed  indicate  the  principlfs  on  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  should 
be  framed,  and  may  describe  jnactical  mialnxls,  and  yet  the  <^s.sayist  may  lack  the  legal 
technicality  requisite  for  details. 

In  any  case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  construct  a  complete  electoral  Act.  The  qualifications 
of  votei-s,  the  metho<ls  of  registration,  the  fixing  of  jjolling  places  and  the  definition  of 
the  duties  of  returning  otficei-s,  flu.  {)enalties  for  l)ribery,  treating,  and  corrupt  influence 
must  be  the  same  under  proportional  representation  as  they  are  under  the  present  majority 
system.  The  points  necessarily  to  be  provided  for  are  the  enlargement  of  constituencies, 
the  conditions  of  candidature,  the  method  of  voting,  the  method  of  counting  votes,  so  as 
to  return  each  representative  by  quota,  the  tilling  up  of  vacancies,  and  the  readjustment 
of  the  number  of  candidates  to  electoi-al  districts  according  to  relative  increase  or  decrease 
of  population. 

In  some  of  these  points  I  avail  myself  of  certain  clauses  in  Mr.  Hislop's  Bill  pre- 
sented to  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  in  1888,  in  the  tinm  of  the  Atkinson  Ministry, 
and  lost.  As  however  he  uses  Sir  John  Lubbock'  •■  mathematical  quotii  instead  of  Hare's 
simpler  one,  ami  as  he  takes  the  contingent  vote  as  iis<'d  in  (Queensland  for  uninominal 
elections  to  fill  u[>  a  vacancy,  while  I  fall  back  on  the  votes  of  the  retiring  candidate  to 
asceitain  which  of  the  unsucce.ssful  candidates  at  the  last  ehfction  makes  a  plurality  over 
the  others,  and  allot  the  seat  to  him  without  a  new  election  at  all,  there  are  several 
featui-es  in  these  suggested  clauses  quite  distinct  from  Mr.  Hislop's. 

Proposed  clauses  to  be  introduced  into  a  new  Electoral  Act  for  Election  of  Membere 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  Province  of  South  Australia,  in  order  that  the  principle 
of  pro[)ortional  rej)resentrttion  by  means  of  the  single  tmnsfei-able  vote  may  be  carried  into 
practice  in  the  said  Province. 

Preamble. — Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  system  of  voting  in  the  Province  of 
South  Australia  shall  be  altered  so  as  to  give  equal  representation  to  the  whole  people  :  Be 
it  enacted  : — 

I.  That  the  Province  of  South  Australia  shall  l)e  divided  into  nine  electoral  districts, 
or  divisions,  following  the  natural  geographical  divisions  of  tlie  country,  and  as  nearly  as 
I  o.ssible  of  equal  population  ;  the  27  pr<'sent  electorates  being  amalgamated  into  nine 
groups  to  return  each  six  members  to  the  House  of  Assembly. 

II.  Any  duly  registered  elector,  with  his  Ct)nsent,  may  bo  nominated  as  a  candidate 
for  any  district  by  not  less  than  ten  electors  thereof,  by  a  nomination  paper  in  the  form 
and  to  die  effect  set  forth  by  regulation,  and  given  to  the  returning  offtcer,  or  ti-ansmitted 
to  him  so  as  to  reach  him  Ijefore  the  last  hour  appointed  for  receiving  nomination  papei-s. 

III.  Any  duly  registered  elector  may  vote  for  any  cau'lidate  who  presents  himself 
for  the  larger  electoral  district,  but  he  shall  record  his  vote  in  that  division  for  which  he 
is  registered,  and  at  the  polling  place  ap|)()ihted  for  such  division. 
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IV.  Every  duly  ie;,'iHJei«<l  j-lector  sliall  Iihvc  one  vote  only,  luit  iimy  vot«)  in  the 
Hlternativ(>  for  as  niiinv  candiilates  as  lie  |)lert8e8  ;  and  his  ballot-|Mi|)er  shall  ho  deemed  to 
lie  given  for  the  candidate  opposite  whose  name  is  jilaced  the  Hguie  1.  But  it  shall  be 
tiansferable  to  the  otiiei-  candidates  in  succession  in  the  order  of  priority  designated  by  the 
figures  set  opposite  their  resjtective  names,  in  the  event  of  it«  not  being  required  to  be 
used   for  the  return  of  any  prior  candidate. 

V.  The  voter  liaving  received  a  Im Hot  paper,  sliall  i-etire  into  one  of  the  inner 
compartments  provided,  and  shall  there,  alone  and  secretly,  insert  opposite  to  the  names  of 
the  candidates  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote  the  tigures  1,  2,  li,  4,  5,  6,  or  fewer,  in  the 
order  of  his  preference.  He  shall  not  strike  out  from  the  banot-pa|>er  the  names  of  any 
candidate. 

VI.  As  soon  as  all  the  ballot-papers  are  received  from  all  the  |)olling-places  in  the 
electoral  district  by  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer  at  the  central  polling-place  of  such  district, 
the  said  Klectoral  Otiicer  sliall  open  the  boxes  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Resident  Magistrate 
of  the  district,  or  of  two  Jiistice.s  of  the  Peace,  who  shall  attend  at  his  i-equest,  and  taking 
the  said  hallot-paj)ers  from  the  several  boxes  or  packets,  shall  mix  them  up  together  and 
place  them  in  an  o|)en  box  without  unfolding  any  of  them. 

2.  The  ballot-papers  after  being  thus  mixed,  shall  be  drawn  out  of  the  box,  and  in 
succession  ;  each  pa])er  as  it  is  drawn  out  being  marked  with  a  number  in  arithmetical 
series  Iwginning  with  the  nunilier  "  1,"  so  that  no  two  papers  shall  have  the  same  number, 
and  the  resident  magistrate  or  the  two  justices  of  the  |)eace  shall  sign  a  document  stating 
the  entiie  number  as  a  whole,  of  the  ballot  papers  received  from  the  various  returning  offi- 
cers, which  shall  be  carefully  preserved  by  the  said  election  officer  for  protluction  when 
required  by  lawful  authority. 

3.  The  election  officer  shall  fii-st  reject  all  ballot  papers  which  have  not  the  official 
mark  on  the  back,  and  all  on  which  no  numljers  have  been  ])laced  by  the  voter,  and  all 
those  in  whicli  the  .name  number  has  been  placed  against  more  names  than  one,  but  he 
shall  not  reject  any  ballot  paper  whereon  the  numbei-s  of  designation  are  fewer  or  in  excess 
of  the  numi  er  of  members  to  be  elected. 

4.  The  election  officer  shall  then  pioceed  to  itscertjiin  the  qiiota  by  dividing  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  all  the  ballot  pa|)ei-s  tsndered  at  the  election  by  six,  and  ^he  quotient,  ex 
elusive  of  fractions,  shall  be  the  number  required  for  the  return  of  any  candidate. 

5.  Every  candidate  who  has  a  number  of  first  votes  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  quota 
shall  \te  declared  elected,  and  so  many  of  the  votes  as  make  up  the  quota  shall  be  set  aside 
as  his  votes — his  constituency — to  be  of  no  further  use. 

6.  On  each  ballot  paper  beyond  the  nece.ssaty  quota,  the  name  of  the  elected  candi- 
date shall  be  cancelled,  and  the  candidate  niaiked  "  2  "  on  each  j>aj)er,  shall  take  the  firat 
place  and  the  election  officer  shall  t;ansfer  the  vote  to  him. 

After  the  surplus  votes,  if  any,  have  been  transferred  according  to  the  contingent 
choice  of  the  voters,  the  election  officer  shall  declare  the  candidate  having  the  lewest  firet 
and  transferred  votes  7iot  elected,  and  his  votes  shall  he  given  to  the  second  choice  in  each 
ballot  pai)er,  if  he  is  not  already  elected,  when  the  third  is  made  use  of.  After  this  distri- 
bution, the  ballot  papera  of  the  man  who  now  has  fewest  votes  are  dealt  with  in  a  similar 
way  and  given  to  the  tii'st  name  down  the  series  who  has  not  been  declare^l  elected,  or 
who  has  not  been  declai-ed  not  elected.  This  process  shall  be  applied  successively  to  the 
lowest  on  the  poll  until  thei-e  are  no  more  candidates  left  standing  than  are  i-equired  for 
the  electoral  distiict,  when  these  shall  be  declared  to  lie  elected,  whether  they  have  attained 
the  full  quota  or  have  fallen  short  of  it.  For  example  of  an  actual  scrutiny  for  the  return 
of  six  representatives  out  of  twelve  candidates,  see  Appendix  I. 

For  Filling  up  a  Vacancy. 

VII.  All  the  ballot  paj  ei-s  given  at  each  election  for  each  electoral  district  shall  be 
preserved  by  the  election  officer,  and  the  ballots  appropriated  for  the  return  of  each  candi- 


«Ute  shall  Vm!  k«|>t  tog  •thnr  and  lal»«llBl  with  his  tmmn,  ami  a  correct  rei?.>r  1  sIihII  hIho  V»e 
kept  of  the  nunilx;r  of  tii-st  votes  given  to  ea<;h  of  the  unHiicceasful  caiulidatwi  which  were 
afterwarfls  transferi-efl. 

VIII.  When  by  death,  reHignation,  or  other  caune,  any  seat  shall  be  declarod  vacant, 
the  election  officer,  in  the  presence  of  the  I'esident  magistrate  of  the  district,  or  of  two 
justices  of  the  |>eMce.  shall  take  the  votes  which  made  up  the  quota  tor  the  dead  or  retiring 
member,  and  shall  distribute  such  of  these  as  are  not  limited  to  the  six  successful  candi- 
dates among  the  unsuccessful  candidates,  and  add  these  contingent  ballot-impers  to  the 
number  of  first  votes  originally  jtolled  by  each  man,  and  the  candidate  having  the  greatest 
number,  shall  be  declareil  elected  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  retiring 
member  was  appointed  to  act  as  representative. 

For  an  example  of  how  this  would  work,  see  Ap|iendix  II. 

For  Rkadjustmknt  of  Electoral  Districts. 

IX.  After  every  decennial  census,  a  i-evision  of  electoitil  districts  shall  be  undertaken  by 
a  parliamentary  committee,  and  whenever  an  electorate  shall  have  increasetl  proportionately 
to  the  ag^gate  ]>0](ulation  of  the  said  Province  of  South  Australia  by  one  54th  part,  (be 
the  same  a  little  more  oi-  less)  that  district  shall  return  seven  members  at  the  next  and 
succeeding  elections,  and  wlienever  an  electorate  shall  have  deci-eased  in  population  by  a 
f)4th  part,  (be  the  same  a  little  more  or  less)  that  diminished  electorate  shall  return  five 
members  at  the  next  and  at  succeeding  elections,  but  the  number  of  representatives  shall 
remain  the  same,  54  representatives  for  the  whole  Province,  and  shall  not  be  altered  with- 
out a  vote  of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Legislative  Council  of  South  Australia. 

•  For  the  Upper  House,  or  Ijegislative  Council  of  South  Austi-alia  elections,  all  the 
change  that  would  be  neces-sar}-  to  secure  proportional  representation  would  be  that  in  the 
four  electorates  returning  six  membei-s  each,  all  six  should  retire  at  once  and  not  two  in 
rotation,  and  to  i-equire  the  qualified  electors  to  recoi"d  preference  by  the  single  transfer- 
able vote  as  pi-ovided  for  in  the  preceiUng  clauses  for  Assemblymen. 

It  would  indeed  l)e  better  if  the  Upjier  House  could  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
whole  Province,  as  was  originally  done,  but  unfoitunately  by  scrutin  de  lisle,  or  voting  at 
large — the  very  woi-st  system  of  majority  voting.  If  it  were  done  by  means  of  the  quota 
ascertained  by  the  si-.gle  transfei-able  vote,  it  would  be  Hare's  grand  ideal  realized  in  one 
Engli8h-3|>eaking  community,  at  least. 
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tiegulU  of  iscrutini/  oj  Votint/  J'apers  filled  in  at  variuun  ineetinys  held  for  Elective 

Voting,  10th  March,  1893. 

Total  Votes,  3,824— (juota.  637. 


Parties:— C  Capital,  L  La- 
hour,  S  T  Single  Tax,  1  C  Iiish 
Catholic.  T  Tenii>er«nce,   W  S 
Woman's  Suffrage. 

as 

H 
O 

> 
fa 

< 

a 

'A. 

< 

Minus  distributed.  No.  8 — 342. 
Baker. 

on 

X 

No.  7-29(1. 
Buttery. 

Surplus.      No.  1—45. 
Charleston. 

Minus.     No.  6 — 216. 
Fowler. 

•f. 

>* 

Minus.     No.  5—187. 
Guthrie. 

Minus.     No.  4— U5. 
Harrold. 

03 

7 

d 

'A  > 

u 

X 

it 

Minus.     No.  3 — 76. 
Robinson. 

i 

1 

C     Angas  .  . . 

C  Baker.... 
ST  Birks.... 

L    Buttery.. 

L    Charleston 

C  Fowler . . . 
I  C   Glynn  .  . . 

L    Guthrie  . . 

C     Harrold . . 

T    Magai-ey  . 

L  Robinson . 
WS  Stilling  . . 

419 
262 
361 
190 
682 
167 
320 
136 

93 
656 

72 
466 

3824 

tes* 

139 

27 

127 

i 
i 

1 

i 

12 
15 
64 

88 
31 

1 

11 

2 

1 

3 

18 

1 

4 

4 

44 
47 
17 
11 

28 
63 

7 
6 

31 

7 

9 
32 

22 

10 

10 

2 

2 

37 

11 

•J 

21 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

13 

4 

1 

4 

11 

1 

6 

30 

17 

637 
517 
637 
615 

637 
637 

Ineffective    Vo 

293 
49 

210 

8( 

45 

210 
6 

179 

8 

95 

I'J 

75 

1 

3680 
144 

3824 

•Having  voted  for  members  already  returned,  or  others  not  possible. 

In  order  to  follow  the  tabulated  result  it  is  necesstiry  to  observe  fii-st  the  number  of 
fii-st  votes  given  in  the  verticiil  column  of  figures  after  the  naine.s.  This  shows  two  candi- 
dates who  have  a  surplus. 

The  larger  45,  Charleston's  is  Coun(  No.  1,  and  down  Charleston's  column  we  see 
how  these  went. 

Magarey's  surplus  of  19  is  taken  in  Count  2. 

Count  3  begins  the  minus  votes,  and  Robinson's  are  eliminated  for  distribution  first, 
as  he  has  fewest  votes. 

Count  4  distributes  Harrold's. 

Count  5  distributes  Guthrie's. 

Count  6  takes  Fowler's. 

Count  7  distributes  Buttery's,  and  during  that  count  Stirling  makes  up  his  full  quota 
of  637 ; — following  the  horizontal  line  we  see  that  the  466  first  votes  have  been  swelled 
by  accessions  from  two  surplusages  4,  and  13 ;  and  by  31,  4,  63,  22,  13,  and  1"  votes  given 
for  aien  who  failed  to  nmke  up  a  quota. 

At  this  point  in  the  scrutiny  there  are  three  men  returned  with  full  quotas,  and  four 
left  in  the  running ;  this  is  the  crisis  between  the  competitors  as  to  who  is  to  be  thrown 


out,  on  whicli  tlie  iiiioertainly  witli  r»'<;anl  to  ulhMMtion  of  suipliiH  fioni  the  fop  from  llu< 
lH)ttoni  or  tlic  iiiiildic,  lias  l)e<>ii  inaile  itii  olijrclioii  to  tlio  Hart-  Hystfiii  alto^i-tlicr.  In 
point  of  lai't  hotli  (Miai  IcMton's  iin<l  Magarey'H  lieap  wero  cnt  oner,  ami  *,hf  47,  and  the  I 'J 
votes  taki'u  then  fi-oni  tb«  top.  Hnt  at  t'lis  crisis  how  liid  Birks  th<'  sinjjh?  tjix  cantlidate 
stan<l  in  comparison  witli  Baker  the  second  man  on  the  capitalist  side  {  What  ettcct  would 
any  change  in  distribution  of  Hurphisjige  have  had  on  the  relativtt  |K>sition  of  the  two) 

Birks  had  361  first  votes  and  129  contingent  votes,  490  in  all,  while  Baker  had  only 
262  first  and  80  contingent,  342  votes  in  all,  so  there  was  no  question  which  should  go. 
In  two  other  scrutinies  with  considerable  numbers,  one  of  1,423  votes  for  six  |)oet«  out  of 
twelve  at  Port  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  and  another  of  over  1,100  in  the  Register 
(S.  A.)  newHpa|MM-  office,  called  th(^  Ministerial  Ballot,  there  was  the  stinie  great  diK|>arity 
Uttween  the  last  man   to  )>e  thrown  out  and  the  last  man  left  in. 

If  we  note  in  the  tibulat«;d  lesults  of  the  scnitiny  of  10th  March,  1893,  that  144 
votes  were  apparently  ineffective  Itecause  given  to  men  who  had  not  been  able  to  reach  the 
qu<  A,  and  men  already  in.  we  know  that  to  that  extent  some  men  will  have  short  quotas. 
G.ynn  was  22  short  and  Birks  120,  and  lliere  were  2  voles  Injyond  the  requii-ed  number, 
a  remainder  from  3.824  divided  by  six.  In  all  these  3,824  votes,  I  found  only  two  really 
ineffet;tive,  l)ecaus«;  they  h:id  voted  for  six  unsuccessful  candidates.  These  might  have  a 
chance  in  case  of  a  vacancy, — treattnl  in  Ap(>endix  II. 

It  n^ay  l>e  noted  that  each  of  the  outside  parties  succeeded  in  bringing  in  a  i-epre^ 
sentative,  but  this  was  owing  to  the  greater  interest  taken  in  this  subject  l)y  third  parties- 
The  four  capitalist  candidates  only  nuistered  941  first  votes,  and  the  four  labour  candidates 
had  1080.  To  make  up  two  full  (piotas  required  twice  637,  or  1274,  so  neither  of  them 
could  i-etum  two  men.  The  contingent  votes  for  capital  helped  Stirling  who  had  capital- 
istic opinions  along  with  his  woman's  suffrage,  and  were  given  to  Glynn  rather  than 
to  Birks.     The  contingent  labour  votes  assisted  Birks  and  (Jlynn  and  Stirling. 

In  an  ordinary  election,  probably  only  two  of  the  outside  parties  would  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  representativ*^,  but  the  contingent  votes  of  the  unsuccessful  woidd  affect  the 
retiu-n  of  other  candidates. 

APPENDIX  IT. 

Method  of  filling  up  a  vacancy  by  death  or  resignation  of  any  nienii>er  of  parliament 
during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected.  The  .-iting  pa|)ers  must  l)e  kept,  and  all  votes 
appropriated  to  the  return  of  each  men)b«'r  shall  Ije  tied  tip  together.  Siq>jK)se  in  this 
case  Stirling  retired.  The  number  of  first  votes  given  to  each  iinsucce8.sful  candidate  has 
been  tabulated,  even  though  their  votes  have  been  distributed,  and  to  these  original 
numl)ei-s  should  be  added  those  which  may  fall  to  each  from  Stirling's  637  votes.  The  list 
may  nin  thus  : — 

Original    First   Votes — Stirling's  Contingent. 

Baker 262  +             65  *  =  327 

Buttery 190  +             59  =  249 

Fowler 167  +  185  =  3J2  Returned. 

Guthrie 136  +             79  ~  215 

Harrold 93  +  100  =  19? 

Robinson    72  +  42  =  114 

Votes  confined  to  the  six  success- 
ful   candidates  and  thei-efore 

unused 97 


637 

Thus  the  distribution  of  Stirling's  votes  brings  in  Fowler,  who  makes  a  larger  total 
than  any  of  the  others — and  as  having  the  larger  share  of  Stirling's  votes,  he  seems  most 
worthy  of  stepping  into  his  shoes. 

Southern  Cross. 


EQUALITY. 

RepresentHtive  government  is  a  HerieH  of  niecliHuicHl  UeviceH  which  in  modern  civiliHe<i 
conntrie8  jjerforniH  two  functions.  Firat,  by  incHns  of  it  the  electors  of  ti  county,  nation, 
district  or  city,  \inal)le  on  account  of  their  great  numbei-s,  Ui  meet  together  for  puriKMes 
of  legislation,  attempt  to  delegate  the  law-making  power  to  a  limited  numt)er  of  pei-sons. 
Second,  the  iiersuns  thus  delegated  have  op|iortunitieH  for  information,  delil>eration  and 
wise  judgment,  sujterior  to  what  the  busy  people  themselves  could  obtain  were  they 
assembled  in  mass  meeting. 

Representative  government  is  not  an  immutable  unconscious  creature  of  natural  laws. 
b«it  is  an  artificial  creature  of  self-governing  jHiople.  It  is  not  a  sacred  and  moral  institu- 
tion like  the  family,  nor  is  it  a  fundamental,  organic  institution  like  the  State  itself,  but  it 
is  simply  a  contrivance  invented  by  human  beings,  improved  and  i-emmleled  as  a  result  of 
various  ex|)erimentfl,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a  set  of  m  chinery  for  expi-essing  and 
enfoi-cing  the  jiopuirir  will.  It  has  never  fulfilled  its  purjtose  precisely,  has  always  failed 
and  broken  at  |K)ints,  but  on  the  whole,  has  succeeded  in  solving  momentous  political 
difficulties. 

Yet  as  society  l)ecomPS  moie  complex,  and  problems  more  intense,  weaknesses  of  the 
machine  l)ecome  more  and  more  seriotis.  The  sta™  coach,  which  in  foruier  davs  served 
well  the  needs  of  rural  society  and  small  cities  and  villages,  would  poorly  .supjjort  the 
tmffic  of  a  world  and  the  shifting  )K)pulations  of  a  continent. 

Repi-esentative  government  originated  without  much  thought  regarding  i>rinciples 
of  government  or  ])olitical  jihilosophy.  It  grew  out  of  necessity.  It  was  continued  to 
secure  an  immediate  result.  Not  until  sevei-al  hundred  years  after  its  fii-st  introduction 
did  it  become  a  subject  of  study,  and  then  it  had  V)ecome  so  firmly  established  tliat  to 
many  students  it  was  a  sort  of  shock  to  discover  that  the  system  had  had  a  beginning. 
When  the  system  untler  new  circumstances  i-eveals  weakues-ses  there  needs  must  l)e  a  con- 
scious study  of  its  principles — and  this  is  the  em  which  Ijegan  with  the  eighteenth  cent'iry. 

The  essential  idea  of  representative  government  consists  in  the  election  of  a  tleiil  er- 
ative  botly  of  law-makers,  who.se  will  stands  for  that  of  the  comnumity  and  is  oljeyed  ;  s 
the  voice  of  the  electoi-s  themselves.  The  executive  and  the  judiciary  may  also  bo  elected, 
but  this  is  not  essential.  These  ai-e  exj>ecte<l  to  execute  the  laws,  not  to  make  them. 
They  are  the  agents  of  the  legislature.  If  they  do  not  obey  the  law-making  l»otly,  then 
representation  is  a  failure.  Provisions  for  their  obedience  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  representation.     But  it  is  subordinate  to  the  main  m  chanism. 

Representative  government  is  a  modem  invention,  ft  belongs  to  those  modern 
nations  which  we  call  civilized,  i.e.,  those  which  have  taken  their  rise  in  Euro|)e  and  have 
spread  thence  over  the  new  w;orld. 

In  these  nations  the  idea  of  representation  has  achieved  an  astonishing  development. 
Not  only  the  important  interests  of  government  are  dei)endent  upon  it,  but  in  every  phase 
of  private  life  it  finds  a  useful  and  necessary  jjlace.  The  stockholders  in  a  private 
cori)oi-ation  have  no  immetliate  direction  of  their  pi-operty ;  they  tlelegate  control  into  the 
hands  of  diiectora  and  managera.  Religious  organizations  are  controlled  by  representatives 
instead  of  by  the  body  of  the  communicants,  from  the  local  coiumittees  which  manage  the 
local  churches,  to  the  delegated  assemblies,  conferences,  syno<ls  and  parliaments,  which 
direct  the  interests  of  an  entire  national  ecclesiastical  body.  Educational  interests  and 
institutions  are  managed  by  committees  and  trustees.  Political  parties  are  not  groups 
and  masses  of  voters,  but  "  machines  "  composed  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  party's  votei-s.  All  of  this  delegated  power,  often  so  absolute  and  powerful,  would 
have  been  incomprehensible  to  the  ancients.  Why  Greece  and  Rome  never  adopte<l  this 
device  of  representation  is  an  interesting  and  pertineLt  question. 

J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  profound  treatise  on  representative  government,  in  iisking  how  far 
forms  of  government  are  a  matter  of  choice,  observes  that  "  |>olitical  machinery  does  not 
act  of  itself  As  it  is  firet  made,  so  it  has  to  he  worketl  by  men.  It  needs,  not  their 
simple  acquiescence,  but  their  active  participation,  and  must  be  adjusted  to  the  caj>acities 
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HiiJ  mmlitift*  of  Hiicli  iiK'M  tw  an!  iivrtilitl.lf.  Tlim  iiii|>lics  tlir«>«'  c«»iuliti«nis.  Tim  iio«i|il« 
»or  whom  tlic  form  of  goveriim<Mit  is  iiiU'iulcil  iiuiHt  Im-  willirif;  U>  iic«-«'|»t  it,  or  at  It-aMt,  not 
m  unwilliii^r  i,h  to  ()|.|m)s«'  hii  inrtunnonntHMf  ohr.Uicle  to  iu  cHtjiMJNhiiM'iit.  Tlicy  must  lie 
a»)lf'  and  willinjj  to  do  what  is  neroKHHrv  t<>  keep  it  Htaiidiiij,'.  And  tlioy  niiint  Im  abl«  and 
willing  to  do  what  it  m|nirPH  of  them  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  its  |.iir|M)He»i." 

ExjkHIv  these  i|iialitieH  of  |ii-Hctical  e<vo|)eiation  an?  aliove  all  othein  i-etiniivtl  in 
government  by  i-eiiiewntaiives.  The  |>eo|>le  niiiHt  l>e  oljedient  to  law.  They  must  yield 
their  imniediat*?  wishes  to  the  (leciHions  of  their  deliljerative  Inxlies.  They  must  be  capable 
of  iKjIitical  co-o|)eration  with  definite  pui  pones  of  public  [(olicy,  else  they  will  cling  to 
8ome  striking  iHM-sonality  or  magnetic  leader,  and  submit  their  wills  to  his.  They  must 
be  free  from  the  "  invetemte  spirit  of  locality."  A  jwtty  local  Belfishtiess  which  cannot 
look  beyon<l  the  interests  of  the  inunediate  neighlwrhood  can  never  permit  the  bro»id  move- 
ments of  iHjlicy  which  tsike  in  nations  and  subordinate  localities.  Consequently  Mill 
observes  that  nowhere  loe«  history  furnish  "any  ex.niple  in  which  a  num>M>r  of  these 
|K)litical  atoms  have  coalesced  into  a  Inwly,  and  learn«id  to  feel  themselves  out!  |»eople, 
except  through  previous  subjection  to  a  central  authority  common  to  all."  The  consolida- 
tion of  tril)es  and  princijialities  into  kingdoms  and  nations  has  been  the  result  of  con- 
quent.  And  i-epi-esentjitive  government  has  ari.sen,  not  as  a  device  for  promoting  this 
consolidation,  but  as  a  lesult  of  it,  in  order  t  >  protect  the  pt^ople  against  the  oppression 
of  a  military  conqueror  and  his  successoi-s.  It  was  the  sufferings  they  endured  from  a 
common  oppressor  which  drew  them  together  in  common  opjKwition. 

The  growth  of  representative  government,  then,  is  the  growth  of  freedom  and  democ- 
i-acy.  It  is  the  institution  of  the  masses.  It  fulfils  its  highest  functicms  when  it  unites 
distant  tribes  and  jieoples  into  mighty  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  assures  them  fi-eedom 
and  local  indei)endence.  It  is  thus  the  link  that  unites  a  |)oweiful,  far-reaching  centml 
government  to  patriotic  and  inde|)endent  millions  of  citizens.  The  question  of  representa- 
tive goveri.ment  is  therefore  a  fundamental  que.'ition  of  democracy. 

It  is  not  to  be  supjwsed  that  the  ancients  were  without  any  institutions  which  toolr 
the  nature  of  i-epi-eaenUtion.  We  read  of  councils  of  eldei-s  among  the  very  earliest 
records  of  the  Jew.s.  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  But  these  elders  were  not  elected 
elders,  representing  the  fv(H'.  choice  of  the  jx-ople,  but  were  hereditary  chiefs  and  patriarchs 
of  clans.  They  represented  their  foUowei-s  by  divine  and  inherited  right  instead  of  bv 
popular  choice. 

The  history  of  all  i-aces  that  have  achieved  distinction  has  [teen  a  history  of  federation. 
Back  in  the  dawn  of  history  there  are  traces  of  small  indei)endent  village  communities 
living  isolated  lives  and  united  by  the  ties  of  blood.  Each  village  .... '  its  jwtriarch  who 
was  at  the  same  time  king,  priest  and  chief.  But  soon  the.se  village  clans  were  drawn 
together  by  alliances,  at  tii-st  tem|X)i-ary  and  afterwards  j)ermanent,  for  purposes  of  defense 
and  conquest.  Now,  the  chief  of  one  clan  liecame  permanent  over  the  others.  But  his 
supremacy  was  not  absolute.  He  could  act  only  with  the  con.sent  jf  the  other  chiefs. 
In  council  he  was  the  presiding  officer.  Thus  the  king  and  his  council  of  hereditary 
elders  were  the  ruling  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  the  judges  in  Israel,  of 
Honjer,  and  of  the  kings  of  Rome. 

Every  reader  of  the  history  of  politics  if  familar  with  the  univei-sal  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  jjeople  in  making  laws.  From  tlu  very  fii-st,  the  king  and  his  elders  found 
it  necessjiry  to  submit  tue  re.Milt  of  their  deliljei-utions  to  the  jjopular  a-ssembly  of  men  in 
arms  for  rejection  or  ratification.  But  there  was  no  public  debate.  The  warriora  simply 
expi-essed  by  their  shouts  and  clashing  of  arms  their  as-sent  or  dis.sent. 

But  not  until  the  principle  of  election  was  substituted  for  that  of  heredity,  did  the 
l)eople  themselves  gain  control  of  the  laws.  This  principle,  however,  was  of  slow  growth. 
The  histoiy  of  Athens  in  this  resjiect  is  characteristic  of  all  ancient  democracies.  Firet, 
the  king  and  his  council  of  eldei's  promulgated  the  laws  and  sought  the  assent  of  the 
people.  The  first  conflict  in  this  arrangement  was  not  between  this  council  and  i)eople, 
but  between  the  king  and  the  eldere.  Popular  sovereignty  has  never  spread  out  and  down- 
ward among  the  masses  of  the  people  by  leaps,  but  has  always  been  pi-eceded  by  an 
aristocracy  and  an  oligarchy.  The  elders  in  Athens  were  the  first  to  demand  and  sejure 
the  principle  of  election.  They  made  the  king  a  limited  monarch  .md  acyuii-ed  the  right 
to  choose  him,  firat  for  life,  then  for  a  term  of  ten  yeai-s,  and  finally  they  elected  nine 
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arcnons  or  k'li'^s  i'ov  a  Uniii  of  only  one  year.      The  eldei-s  thus  developed  into  a  uohility 
and  an  oligari-liy,  iii.ikin;;  tht;  kingly  office  wholly  de|)endent  on  their  own  will. 

But  nieanwiiile,  the  people  were  growing  re.stless  and  levolutionai'y.  The  oligarchy. 
in  usurping  the  powei-s  of  the  king  had  ti-anipled  upon  the  rights  of  the  |)eopIe  and  iiail 
oppressed  them  through  hui-sh  debtor  laws  and  the  nionopolizition  of  the  land.  The  next 
step  was  to  make  the  aristoci-acy  itself  elective.  This  was  the  work  of  Solon.  The  nine 
archons  were  to  l)e  chosen  for  one  year  by  a  |X)pular  assembly,  not  from  the  jieople  at  large, 
but  only  from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  and  the  wealthy.  Their  duties  were  executive 
and  judicial. 

The  popular  assembly  included  all  classes  except  slaves.  It  elected  the  magistrates 
and  enacted  some  of  the  laws.  But  it  did  not  originate  the  laws.  This  w;us  done  by  a 
new  lx>dy  of  ropresentative.s,  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  chosen  for  one  year  by  the 
l>opular  assembly  from  among  the  three  j)roj)ertied  cla.sses,  and  presided  over  by  the 
archons.  It  was  therefore  a  kind  of  aristocratic  House  of  Commons.  It  could  enact 
most  laws  without  reference  to  the  popular  aissembly.  Finally,  there  was  the  senate  of 
the  Ai-eopagus,  the  Athenian  House  of  Lords,  the  renuiant  of  the  old  council  of  elders. 
Memberehip  hcsre  was  for  life.  It  had  no  legislative  power,  but  only  a  kind  of  general 
supervisory  authority. 

Thus  Solon  endeavored  to  establish  a  rejjresentative  democracy  with  a  conservative 
balance  wheel,  and  a  limited  popular  referendum.  But  the  jieople  were  not  yet  able  to 
maintain  this  sort  of  government.  After  a  short  period  of  anarchy  it  ended  just  as  the 
republics  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  Hayti  have  ended,  in  a  tyranny  under  the 
forms  of  repressentation.  Peisistratus  held  autocratic  sway  for  fifty  years,  sup|>orted  by  the 
voes  of  the  popular  assembly  and  i»ractically  appointing  his  henchmen  to  all  the  elective 
offices,  just  iis  a  city  "boss"  to  day  in  America  nominates  his  candidates,  and  the  voters 
excite  themselves  wtih  the  show  of  electing  them. 

Still,  the  popular  assembly  was  educating  the  jieople.  When  the  sons  of  Peisistratu  s 
abused  their  i>ower,  the  people  deposed  them  and  chose  Clisthenes  to  draw  uj)  a  new  co  n- 
stitution.  This  constitution  introduced  the  ripest  fruits  of  Athenian  democracy,  and  under 
it  Athens  reached  her  pinnacle  of  power.  The  suffrage  was  extended  and  equalised. 
Every  citizen  was  made  eligible  to  the  senate  of  live  hundred,  and  the  senate  of  the 
Aieopagus  was  limiti^d  in  its  powere.  All  magistrates  were  elected  for  terms  of  only  one 
yeai-.  The  i>cpul;tr  assembly  engrossed  the  law-making  [Kjwei-s  into  its  hands.  An 
extromo  democracy  was  i-eached  when  minor  magistrates  were  chosen  by  lots.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  AthcMis  never  successfully  adopted  re{)resentative  government.  She  oonld 
not  trust  her  representatives.  Her  citizens  took  from  them  the  powera  of  legislation, 
both  in  its  initiative  and  tinal  determination.  But  so  large  a  mass  meeting  conld  not 
enact  laws,  and  therefore  they  followed  their  popular  leaders,  like  Peisistratus  and  Pericles. 
They  simply  expressed  the  decrees,  but  the  laws  i)roper  could  only  be  made  and  alteretl  and 
harmonised  by  a  smaller  botly  of  representatives.  Without  a  pro{)er  control  over  this 
revising  legislature,  the  Athenian  system  could  never  succeed.  But  corai)ared  with  modern 
states  and  cities,  we  can  see  wherein  are  to  be  found  the  elements  of  success  which  it 
actually  achieved.  Athens,  with  the  whole  of  Attica,  was  a  small  community,  covering 
Ao  larger  area  than  an  American  township.  Its  population  at  no  time  exceeded  500,000, 
and  tour-tifths  of  these  were  slaves  and  had  no  part  in  government.  Its  citizen  popidatioii 
number<id  only  90,000.  of  whom  18,000  were  eligible  voters.  They  were  supported  by 
slaves,  and  could  therefore  give  their  whole  time  to  public  affairs.  How  different  from 
the  citizens  of  the  inodt  i  n  city  !  There  are  no  slaves — all  are  votei-s.  Not  only  do  the 
manual  workei-s  have  a  share  in  controlling  tlie  local  politics,  but  the  wealthy  classes  do 
not  look  upon  business  as  dishonomble,  as  did  the  Athenians,  but  business  is  the  main 
vocation  of  their  lives,  and  politics  has  a  very  subordinate  place.  The  Athenians  being 
limited  in  numbei-s,  with  abundant  leisure  and  small  distances  to  travel,  could  easily 
assemble  in  ma.ss  meeting.  Hence  political  parties  on  a  national  basis  with  local  machinery 
and  strict  discipline  could  not  arise.  Instead  of  the  party  caucus,  with  its  intolerance 
and  ambition  for  party  advantage,  opposing  orators  addressed  the  assembled  nation  on  the 
broad  issues  of  the  day,  and  the  Athenians  were  educated  in  wide  views  of  jwlicy.  There 
were  no  partisan  new.spapers,  which  the  party  voter  read  in  private,  but  the  public 
meeting  was  his  press  and  the  street  discussion  his  newspaper.     There  were  no  private 
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cor|)orati()us  of  gi-eat  we.ilth  ri!«|iiiring  lo.gislHtion.  iiiid  tliercfore  no  ory.iiiiseil  and  paiil 
lobby.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  tiie  Atli^niau  sys'i-tn  broke  clown. 
The  suffrage  was  extended,  new  and  ignorant  voters  came  into  |)olitical  prominence, 
and  through  the  privileges  of"  the  nijiss  meeting  and  majority  rule  they  overrotle  all  the 
letter  elements  of  the  city.  The  votei-s  became  corrupt  and  indolent,  the  easy  prey  of 
the  demagogue  and  the  briber.  And  finally,  when  Athens  came  under  the  j)ower  of 
Macedonia,  and  later  of  Rome,  she  lost  her  right  to  elect  her  own  magistrates. 

Had  the  hundred  indejwndent  cities  of  G;*eece  ever  been  brought  into  a  united  nation, 
they  might  have  develoj>e(l  a  system  of  federal  or  state  rein-esentation.  Some  progress 
was  made  in  this  dii-ection  in  the  Auiphictyonic  Council.  But  it  is  the  famous  Achaean 
league  to  which  we  look  for  the  nearest  approach  to  a  federal  repre.sentation.  "  This 
league  acted  through  an  assembly,  which  met  twice  every  year,  and  to  which  was  entrusted, 
not  only  the  election  of  all  confederate  officials  but  also  the  supreme  direction  of  every 
affair  wliich  affected  *)ic  foreign  relations  of  any  city  in  the  league,  even  though  it  were 
an  affair  not  of  general  but  only  of  local  interest.  The  busiiu-ss  of  the  as.sembly  was 
pt'ei^i^ed  by  a  council  which  was  probably  permanent.  There  certainly  wa.s  here  aV)etter 
frame  work  than  the  Greeks  had  ever  known  before  for  concerted  national  action.  Its 
chief  defects  lay  in  the  coniposition  and  proct^dure  of  the  a.ssembly.  That  body  wjw  com- 
])o,sed  in  theory,  of  every  five  num  of  the  cities  of  the  leiigue  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirty  yeai-s.  In  fact,  of  course  it  consisted  of  the  whole  hotly  of  the  free  men  of  the 
town  where  it  met,  (usually  Aegium.  or  in  later  days  Corinth)  and  of  such  citizens  of 
other  towns  as  had  the  leisui-e  or  the  mean.s  to  attend.  The  votes  of  the  a-ssembly  were 
taken  by  towns,  not  decided  l)y  the  iwajority  voice  of  the  free  men  present.  The  few 
chance  attendants  from  some  distant  city  within  the  league  s|>oke  authoritatively  for  their 
fellow  townsmen,  the  smallest  delegation  had  an  equal  vote  with  the  largest,  ami  yet  there 
was  no  fixed  plan  which  would  make  the  vote  of  one  delegation  sis  representjitive  iis  that 
of  another."* 

When  we  turn  to  the  Roman  republic  we  find  far  more  ajtparent  than  in  little  Greece 
the  need  of  represeiitation.  The  progress  of  democracy  was  parallel  to  that  of  Athens. 
First  the  king  was  di.splaced  by  two  councils  elected  by  the  senate  of  nobles.  A  popular 
assembly  did  not  arise  until  the  plebs,  having  i-evolted  against  the  hai-sh  judgments  of  the 
patrician  magistrates,  acquired  the  right  of  electing  tribunes.  The  tribune  had  power  to 
su.si)end  the  judgment  of  any  magistrate  upon  a  |)lebian.  They  were  the  repivsentatives  of 
the  |)eople.  They  soon  iJbcame  the  leadei-s  of  the  jieople.  Had  the  tribunes  been  elected 
into  a  legislative  boily  co-oidinat"  with  the  .senate,  they  would  have  furnished  the  natural 
prototyiM^  of  the  {K)puhir  branches  of  UKxiern  legislatures.  But  such  a  device  did  not  occur 
to  the  Romans.  The  tribunes  l)ec!imc  simjdy  the  leaders  ami  orators  l)efore  the  |>opular 
jussembly — the  eomitid  trihufa — of  the  peoj)Ie.  This  as.sembly  gradually  (Migrosseil  the 
greater  share  in  electing  magisti-ates  and  deciding  laws.  But  the  hereditary  and  wealthy 
senate  was  never  completely  subtlued.  As  the  citizenship  l>ecame  moii>  luimerous  and 
more  degraded,  anarchy  followed  for  a  long  |)erio«l,  and  finally  the  empire  restore*!  |)eace 
and  prosperity. 

Rspecially  was  the  lack  of  repn-sentation  oppn-.-sive  lo  the  wide  extended  provinces 
which  the  Romans  had  conquei-ecl.  Provincial  governoi-s  sent  out  from  the  city  were 
wholly  irresponsible  to  the  peo|»le  they  governed.  The  provincials  had  no  retlress  or 
apj>eal  except  to  a  corrupt  popular  assemblage  at  Rome,  and  had  no  voting  |»ow"r  that 
could  have  com|)elled  attention  to  their  demand.s.  We  may  quote  in  conclusion  the  words 
of  M«y,  who  .says  :  f  '  With  the  lights  of  modern  ex|)eriena^  we  are  naturally  le<l  to  con- 
sidjr  how  far  a  system  of  representation  would  have  brought  the.se  conflicting  forees  into 
haimonv.  By  such  a  remedial  measure  the  foires  of  the  people  woidd  have  becomi^  less 
dangerous,  while  the  senate  would  have  l>een  strengthened  by  its  moral  supjiort.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  senate  would  have  l)een  increased,  and  the  jtolitical  alienation  of 
classes  replacefl  by  mutual  confidence.  The  varied  force.s  and  int<Mests  i.f  siM-iety  would 
have  Iwen  consolidated.  The  weiilthy  ari.st<x?racy  wouhl  still  have  ruh-d  the  state,  but  they 
would  have  shared  tlieir  |K)wer  with  other  clas.ses  of  citizens  ;  ami   the  policy  of  the  state 
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would  have  been  deterniined,  not  by  irregular  conflicts  but  by  timely  concessions  to  |>o|)ulHr 
demands.  Rejuesentation  is  the  only  safeguard  against  anarchy  in  deniocmtic  consti- 
tutions. In  Rome  representation  was  peculiarly  needed,  as  it  offei-ed  the  only  means 
whereby  large  Iwdies  of  citizens,  enjoying  the  Roman  franchise,  but  living  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital  could  have  exeicised  their  i)olitical  rights.  Without  it,  the  citizens  of 
Ron.e  itself,  U8uri)ed  all  their  powers;  and  Roman  citizenship  outside  tiie  walls  of  the 
cu]>ital  was  but  a  barren  honor," 

It  is  to  England  that  the  world  looks  foi-  the  origin  of  true  representative  govern- 
ment. The  j)eculiar  circumstances  and  history  of  the  country  suggest  as  naturally  the 
lorm  of  repiesentation  which  we  enjoy  to-day,  as  did  tlie  circumstances  of  the  Romans 
suggest  the  tribune  of  the  jdebs.  These  cirumstances  wei-e  the  ])rimitive  local  government 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  centi-alized  im^ierial  government  of  their  Norman  conquerors. 
The  combination  of  these  two  elements  on  English  insular  soil,  separated  from  the  conflicts 
and  conquest  of  the  continent,  woiked  out  through  internal  forces  the  institutions  of  repre- 
sentation. 

The  germ  of  i-ejji-esentation  is  found  among  the  Teutonic  conqueroi-s  of  Britain  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest.  These  Teutonic  conqueroi-s  came  over  in  small 
companies  during  a  jwriod  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  scattered  in  groups  through- 
out the  country.  Each  group  was  independent  of  the  othera,  having  its  own  system  of 
ix)pular  government.  A  process  of  federation  and  internal  conquest  at  once  began,  small 
kingdoms  were  built  np,  ami  finally  the  whole  of  England  was  united  under  one  king. 
But  the  original  townships  and  minor  kingdoms  retained  nuich  of  their  powera  of  local 
legislation.  The  township  is  the  "  unit  of  the  constitutional  machinery."  The  alodial 
ownei-8,  or  the  tenants  of  the  manorial  lord,  met  in  jKjpnlar  a.ssembly,  elected  their  own 
oflicei-s  and  passed  their  Jtylaws.  'I'heir  chief  officer,  the  constable  or  gerefa,  was  ex  officio, 
the  representative  of  the  township  in  the  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire,  and  with 
him  went  the  four  best  men,  or  selectmen,  of  tiie  township.  They  represented  the  town- 
ship as  a  unit  in  the  higher  assemblies  of  the  people. 

The  hundred  was  a  union  of  townships.  With  the  progres.-.  of  federation  it  tended 
to  disapijear  and  to  l)e  merged  into  the  shii-e  or  county.  The  shire  court  was  composed  of 
all  the  freeholdei-s  resident  in  the  district,  together  with  the  representatives  from  the  town- 
ships. Thus  it  was  both  a  popular  assembly  and  a  representative  body.  "  The  i)rimitive 
Teutonic  conception  of  an  assembly,"  says  Hannis  Taylor,*  "  whether  local  or  national, 
rested  upon  one  simple  id  a,  and  that  was  that  every  freeman  i%sident  within  a  state  or 
district  had  a  light  to  appear  and  lepresent  himself  in  the  assembly  of  such  coui't  or 
district."  With  such  a  conception  as  this  there  could  be  no  true  representation,  as  we 
undei-stantl  it.  Our  representatives  have  the  exclu.sive  right  to  stand  for  their  constituencies 
in  the  assembly.  If  i)]dividuais  coujd  apj)ear  in  their  own  right  there  would  be  not  repre- 
sentation of  all,  but  only  of  the  wealthy  and  the  politicians.  This  was  exactly  what 
occurred  in  the  national  assembly  of  all  England  after  its  tinal  consolidation.  This 
assembly  was  not  a  folk-moot  but  a  witenageniot,  i.  e.,  an  assembly  of  the  "  wisemen  "  or 
the  "  Ijest  men."  It  was  not  a  great  tumultuous  asssembly  composed  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  but  a  small  assembly  conij)Osed  of  the  great  and  wise  men  of  the  land,  who 
met  as  councillors  of  the  king.  "  The  only  consistent  theory  uj)on  which  this  changed 
condition  of  things  can  be  explained,  is  that  as  the  progress  of  aggregation  advanced,  the 
limits  of  the  greater  kingdoms  so  widened  as  to  render  a  geneiul  attendance  both  irksome 
and  difficult,  and  for  this  the  mass  of  the  |>eople  simply  ceased  to  attend.  In  this  way 
assemblies  purely  democratic  in  theory,  without  the  formal  exclusion  of  any  class,  shrank 
up  into  assemblies  purely  aristocratic"! 

In  the  hundreds  and  the  counties,  however,  the  idea  of  representation  existed  along 
with  the  idea  of  a  popular  assembly.  It  is  probable  that  the  selectmen  from  the  township 
were  not  at  tii'st  just  four  in  number  nor  elected  formally  by  the  votes  of  all  the  tun- 
moot,  but  they  held  simply  the  individual  proxies  of  the  various  voters.  They  were  the 
wealthier  membei-s  of  the  township,  who  happened  to  be  going  to  the  county  court  on 
their  own  account,  and  their  neighl>ors  in  an  informal   way  transferred  to  them  their  own 
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right  to  go.  Gradually  this  prooeediii'^  lK!Ciiui«  more  siinl  more  foniiiil  until  the  four  men 
were  elected  by  genernl  consent.  The  niixeil  ciiaracter  of  this  county  cjurt,  being  thus 
j)artly  i"e|ii"eseuted  and  partly  primary,  must  have  given  undue  infiuence  to  tlie  freeman  of 
the  township  wheie  it  hap|>ened  to  meet.  It  remained  for  a  lat«r  day  and  a  new  set  of 
political  circumstance.s  to  devulop  this  primitive  unsatisfactoiy  germ  of  representation  into 
a  formal  and  exclusive  principle. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  old  idea  was  continued,  which  g:vve  to  every  freeman 
the  right  to  apjiear  in  the  national  as.semhly.  But  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  earlier  times 
only  the  wealthier  land-ownens  attended.  This  assembly  became  known  as  the  Gi-eat 
douncil.  It  wa.s  not  a  re|)reseutative  body,  but  every  member  attended  in  his  own  j)rim- 
ary  right.  It  possessed,  with  thr;  king,  all  the  law-making  authority  ot  England.  The 
king  and  his  council  of  magnates  was  the  government  of  England.  But  there  was  little 
legislation  to  be  done.*  The  custom.s  of  the  paople  were  adequate  for  laws.  The  king 
Wivs  ex[)ected  to  adminis:er  these  customary  laws  as  they  had  been  handed  down  to  him. 
He  was  not  dep^^ndent  upon  the  legislature  for  revenues,  because,  according  to  the  feudal 
theory,  he  was  expected  to  meet  the  public  exi^nditui-es  for  jieace  or  for  war  out  of  the 
customary  revenues  from  his  own  immense  private  domains.  These  were  the  ancient 
feudal  dues,  aids  and  reliefs,  paid  by  his  tenants,  the  amounts  of  which  were  determined 
not  by  comi)etition,  but  by  immemorial  and  well-known  custom.  In  the  coui-se  of  time 
the  alienation  of  portions  of  hus  domains,  and  the  growing  expenditures  of  war  and  ad- 
ministration, compelled  the  king  to  seek  out  sources  for  other  and  "extraordinary" 
revenues.  The  experience  of  a  couple  of  centuries  showed  that  this  could  not  be  success- 
fully done  by  arbitrary  exactions  from  his  subjects.  He  must  obtain  their  consent.  It 
was  found,  too,  that  their  hearty  con.sent  and  co-oj^enition  could  not  be  obtained  when  they 
were  approached  privately  and  individually.  Hence  the  practice  grew  up  of  summoning 
them  collectively  in  order  that  the  king  might  lay  before  them  the  state  of  his  exchequer 
and  the  lugency  of  his  needs  for  additional  funds.  These  assemblies  became  in  time  not 
merely  Hnancial  but  also  political  a.ssemblies.  The  king  laid  before  them  the  general 
affairs  with  I'eference  to  which  he  desired  their  advice  and  approval  and  which  he  con- 
sidered them  competent  to  decide.  In  still  later  times  they  claimed  the  right  to  present 
|)etitions  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  even  to  withhold  grants  of  supplies  until  their  i>eti- 
tions  wei'e  allowed. 

It  is  not  the  ultimate  powei-s  of  those  assemblies,  so  well  known,  but  the  manner  of 
their  constitution  with  which  we  are  concerned.  They  were  far  from  being  as.semblies  for 
the  whole  people  or  of  repre.sentatives  of  the  people,  as  we  understand  such  a.s-semblies  in 
our  day.  They  were  merely  conventions  of  different  interests  and  clas.ses  of  men.  The 
earliest  financial  assemblies  were  naturally  those  of  the  ujilitary  teiiMnts  of  the  king. 
The  greater  tenants,  tho.se  holding  upwards  of  six  manors,  and  who  had  hitherto  paid  their 
feudal  dues  directly  to  tin'  king,  were  summoned  by  name.  The  lessiu-  tenants,  who  had 
hitherto  jwid  their  customary  dues  to  the  king's  lieutenant,  the  sheriff,  were  summoned 
indirectly,  through  writs  issued  to  the  sheriffs  directing  them  to  attend  the  assembly. 
But  they  all  met  together,  voted  the  aid  desired,  and  returmnl  home.  The  clergy  were 
summoned  in  like  manner,  and  met  in  assembly  at  different  times  and  places  from  the 
military  tenants.  Finally,  when  incorporated  cities  began  to  acquire  wealth,  they  were 
summoned  to  send  representatives  for  their  own  jniculiar  assembly. 

It  was  Edward  I.  who  fii-st  constdted  these  assemblies  resjarding  inUsrests  other 
than  financial.  Says  Hearn,  regarding  this  inqwrtant  pha.se  of  the  evolution  of  parlia- 
ment,! "It  was  no  (Mirt  of  his  design  to  carry  his  changes,  however  beneficial,  with  a 
high  hand.  In  words  that  well  bectme  the  noble  king  of  a  fi-ee  j)eople,  he  acknowledged 
that  "  what  touched  all  should  be  approved  by  all."  But  these  words  conveyed  a  different 
meaning  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  what  they  imply  in  the  nineteenth.  In  those 
earlier  days  the  cohesion  of  our  national  elements  was  still  inqjerfect.  It  is  only  in  an 
advanced  state  of  political  development  that  the  social  organism  exhibits  that  indei)endence 
of  its  various  parts  which  binds  them,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  into  one  national  life. 
Five  centuries  ago  the  divisions  of  society,  now  ho   minute  and  intertwined,  were  few  and 
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distinct.  There  was  little  in  conniiou  Ijetween  tlio  burglifr  and  tlie  knight.  Tlieie  was 
still  less  sympathy  between  these  two  classes  and  the  cleric.  The  general  interest,  there- 
fore, and  the  general  approVwtion,  which  were  assumed  to  l>e  inseparable,  were  the  interes 
and  appiobation  of  each  great  class  of  the  community.  Each  class  was  concerned  in  its 
own  affairs  and  WiU?  neither  competent  nor  desirous  to  interfere  with  the  affaira  of  others. 
Edward  accordinglj*  seems  to  have  designed  to  establish  councils  of  advice  for  each  of  the 
great  interests  that  then  existed  in  the  kingdom.  While  he  retained  his  own  authority 
and  the  services  of  the  Great  Council  for  legislation,  he  invited  the  assistance  of  all  the 
tenants  of  the  crown,  either  i)ei-8onally  or  through  their  representatives,  on  all  questions 
relating  to  estates  or  tenures;  of  the  clergy  in  like  manner  on  all  questions  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  affaii-s  ;  and  of  the  citizens  and  buiges.<ie8,  through  their  representatives,  on 
all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  commerce.  It  had  at  all  times  been  the  duty  of  the.se 
several  classes  to  meet  for  the  purjKJse  of  considering  the  wiints  of  the  kiiig  and  the 
propriety  of  affording  him  pecuniaiy  assistance.  They  were  now  nsked  under  a  more 
complete  organisation  to  perform  the  additional  function  of  giving  to  their  sovereign 
information  and  advice  as  to  their  own  respective  wants  and  the  means  of  their  .satisfaction. 
Thus  out  of  the  financial  a.sseniblies  Edward  formed  special  consultative  botlies,  each 
dealing  exclusively  with  its  sj)ecial  class  of  subjects.  In  legislating  upon  these  several 
classes  of  subjects  he  sought  the  advice  of  the  appropriate  assembly,  although  the  legislation 
still  j»roceoded  from  the  king  and  his  council.  But  in  matters  not  directly  affecting  any 
of  these  chuises,  or  when  no  charge  was  directly  imposed  \i\Km  any  of  them,  the  king  in 
his  council  was  free  to  legislate  as  he  .saw  tit." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  assemblies  were  both  primary  and  representative.  The 
assembly  of  military  tenants  was  originally  aitogethei'  primary.  In  1254  we  find  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  the  introduction  of  repre.sentatives.  'I'he  lesser  tenants,  who  had 
been  hitherto  summoned  by  the  sheriffs,  were  seriously  burdened  by  the  expenses  incurred 
on  account  of  their  long  journeys  and  the  por)r  roads.  In  the  above  year,  "  Henry  III.,  in 
contemplation  of  a  campaign  in  Gasoony,  and  in  a<lditioii  to  other  preparations,  commands 
each  of  the  sheriffs  to  send  his  council  two  good  an<l  di.-^creet  knights  of  his  county,  whom 
the  men  of  the  county  shall  have  chosen  for  this  purpose,  in  the  st  ad  of  each  and  all  of 
them,  to  consider  along  with  the  knights  of  other  counties,  what  aid  they  shall  grant  the 
king  in  such  an  emergency."* 

One  year  later  the  lower  clergy  were  first  asked  to  send  representatives.  Ten  years 
later  occurs  the  first  representation  of  cities  and  Imroughs.  These  had  heretofore  been 
looked  ui)on  as  little  more  than  despised  labor  organizations.  But  their  wealth  and  influ- 
ence had  now  greatly  increased,  and  they  were  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  all 
financial  matters.  This  innovation  was  not  the  work  of  the  king  but  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  liberal  patriot,  who  summoned  both  the  knights  of  the  counties  and  the  burges.ses, 
because  in  liis  revolt  against  the  king  he  found  his  natural  adherents  among  the  lower 
ordei-s  of  the  iKJople.  He  directed  the  towns  to  send  to  his  parliament  two  of  their  more 
discreet  and  worthy  citizens  or  burges.ses. 

There  were,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  four  distinct  legislative  assem- 
blies with  recognized  functions.  The  Great  Council  of  Nobles,  which  with  the  king  was 
the  idtimate  law-making  body  ;  the  a8.sembly  of  military  tenants,  including  members  of 
the  Great  Coimcil,  and  the  lepresentativc  knights  from  the  counties ;  the  clergy,  including 
all  the  higher  clergy  and  represc^ntatives  of  the  lower ;  the  burge.sses,  inchuling  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns.  How  these  assemblies  coalesced  into  the  modern  bicameral  sys 
tem  is  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  growing  community  of  feeling  and  interests  among 
the  middle  clas.ses  of  the  English  jieople.  The  clergy  were  gradually  deprived  of  their 
power  to  legislate  even  on  ecclesiastical  affaii-s.  The  higher  clergy,  then,  merely  retaine<l 
the  place  which  they  had  always  held  in  the  Great  Council,  and  this  l>ecame  the  modern 
Hou.se  of  Lord.s.  Tli<>  lower  clergy,  so  far  as  they  had  political  influence,  wer?  merged 
in  the  electorate  of  tlic  counties  and  the  towns.  In  the  year  1333  occurs  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  the  joint  deliberation  of  the  knights  and  the  bui'gesses,  though  they  had  previ- 
ously suV)mitted  to  the  king  and  council  their  joint  }>etitiouB.  And  in  the  latter  i)&rt  of 
the  fourt#'enth  century  they  appointed  a  permanent  speaker  to  i-epresent  tliem  Iwfore  the 
higher  authorities.      This  coales<;ence  of  town  and  county    was  the  origin  of  the  House  ot 
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Commons.  It  was  based  on  newly  discovered  common  intei-ests  and  the  need  of  combina- 
tion against  the  exactions  of  the  Great  Council  and  the  aristocracy.  It  was  the  primitive 
■jonsolidation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Farmer's  Alliance. 

When  we  tnrn  to  the  colonial  liistory  of  the  United  States,  we  find  in  each  of  the 
colonies  a  curious  repetition  in  miniature  of  the  evolution  of  rei)resentative  assemblies 
which  took  j)lace  centurie-s  before  in  the  mother  country.  As  truly  as  the  physical  child, 
according  to  the  biologists,  repeats  in  a  few  months  its  ancestral  history  of  geological  ages, 
so  did  these  childien  of  English  lilierty  |)ass  in  a  few  yeai-s  through  that  development 
which  in  medieval  England  was  the  slow  and  painful  growth  of  centuries.  In  all  cases 
we  find  the  same  i)roblems  and  the  devices  of  representation  to  meet  them.  There  were 
no  studied  theories  nor  contemplation  of  general  principU-s,  but  the  development  took  place 
in  almost  that  unconscious  way  which  we  observe  in  the  natural  world.  There  were  im- 
mediate picssing  exigencies,  and  the  colonists,  with  determination  to  maintain  their  lil)er- 
ties,  took  the  shortest  way  of  meeting  them. 

In  some  of  the  colonies  the  full  record  of  the  development  has  not  been  preserved. 
What  it  was  can  only  be  surmised  from  the  history  of  thos  •  concerning  which  we  have 
information.  It  was  in  Maryland  that  we  see  old  Kngland  most  quaintly  depicted.  The 
following  account  is  abridged  from  the  scholarly  work  of  Doyle.* 

"  The  constitution,  as  oiiginally  conceived  by  the  proprietor,  was  to  consist  of  a  gov- 
ei'nor,  a  council  and  an  assembly.  .  .  An  ordinance  sent  out  by  Baltimore  in  lt3-37 
\ested  all  judicial  j)Ower  in  the  governor  and  council.  .  .  The  original  deliberative 
and  legislative  body,  in  the  ca.se  of  Maiyland  was  a  primary  assembly  at  which  any  free 
man  of  the  province  might  present  himself  and  vote.  .  .  At  the  outset,  while  the  col- 
ou}'  was  but  a  single  encainjmient  of  log  huts,  all  the  freemen  might  easily  meet  together 
for  the  trifling  business  of  the  colony.  But  as  the  settlement  gradually  expanded  over  a 
wider  area,  how  could  the  j)lanter  leave  his  corn  to  be  eaten  by  deer,  his  cattle  to  stray  in 
the  woods,  his  j)ig  to  be  stolen  by  the  Indians  ]  Every  year  the  as-sembly  would  have 
become  moie  and  more  a  little  oligarchy  of  those  living  at  or  near  the  centre  of  govern- 
uient. 

"  One  would  suppose  that  the  remedy  of  representation  would  at  once  have  suggested 
itself.  But  before  tliat  was  adopted  a  more  cumbrous  and  far  less  efficient  device  was 
tried.  In  16.38  the  assembly  met  for  the  second  time.  Their  proceedings,  unlike  those  of 
the  previous  ses.sion,  are  recorded.  On  this  occasion,  those  who  could  not  ap[>ear  in  person 
were  allowed  to  send  proxies.  If  such  a  system  avoids  the  evils  incident  to  a  primary 
body,  it  brings  with  it  other  evils  of  a  directly  contrary  kind.  It  may  \>e  bad  that  an 
energetic  and  ever-present  minority  should  have  everything  its  own  way.  It  is  worse  that 
energy  and  constant  attendance  should  count  for  nothing,  and  that  the  voter  who  dele- 
gates his  j)ower  to  another  should  have  as  full  a  share  in  legislation  as  the  voter  who 
exerts  himself  to  attend. 

"The  evils  of  this  system  were  amply  illustrated  in  the  events  of  the  year.  The 
assembly,  undeteri-ed  by  its  failure,  proceeded  to  enact  a  set  of  laws.  .  .  While  the 
proposals  of  the  assembly,  or  rather  a  part  of  it  were  under  discussion,  a  rival  set  of  laws 
was  sent  out  by  Baltimore.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits  or  demerits  of  the  j)roposed 
laws,  it  was  clearly  a  most  serious  question  whether  the  initiative  in  legislation  wa.s  to 
belong  to  the  proprietor  or  the  colonists.  .  .  The  division  which  followed  illustrated 
forcibly  the  evils  of  the  proxy  system.  The  acts  sent  out  by  the  proprietor  were  rejected 
by  thirty-seven  votes  to  eighteen.  Doubtle.ss  there  were  proxies  on  both  sides,  but  in  the 
minority  twelve  of  them  were  in  two  hands,  those  of  the  Governor  and  Councillor  Sawyer. 
No  better  illustration  could  have  Ijeen  found  of  the  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  colony 
involved  in  this  anomalous  system. 

"  .  .  Early  in  the  next  year  another  assembly  was  called.  Its  constitution 
brought  the  colonists  one  step  nearer  to  the  system  of  representation.  Regular  writs 
were  issued  to  the  various  hundreds  instructing  them  to  i-eturn  representatives.  Yet 
after  the  election  one  person  at  least  came  forwai'd  and  claimed  the  right  of  appearing 
in  person,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  voted  in  the  minority,  and  so  was  not  represented. 
The  claim  seems  to  have  been  allowed,  and  nothing  could  illustrate  more  forcibly  the 
complex  and  Jiybrid  system  on  which  this  assembly  had  been  formed.      It  showed  that  the 
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logical  restilt  of  that  principle  was  that  in  a  constituency  of  fifty,  a  majority  of  four-fifths 
might  liave  two  votes,  and  a  minority  of  one-fifth,  ten. 

"  This  was  not  the  only  anomaly  in  the  constitution  of  the  assembly.  The  proprietor 
<clainied,  and  it  would  seem  obtained  without  challenge,  the  right  of  summoning  members 
l>y  writ.  The  claim  evidently  proceeds  from  a  confusion  in  the  original  constitution  of 
the  legi.slature.  That  an  up|>er  chamber  should  Ije  nominated  by  the  proprietor  was  only 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  English  constitution.  But  that  airangemeiit 
presuj)po8es  a  division  of  the  legislature  into  two  cliambei"s.  To  allow  it,  while  the  whole 
body,  those  summoned  by  writ  and  those  elected  by  jK>pular  sufirage,  sat,  voted  and 
•deliberated  together,  was  simply  to  enaVjle  the  proprietor  to  swamp  the  representation  of 
the  Commons  with  his  own  creatures. 

"  .     The  incongruous  combination  of  a  representative  with  a  primary  assembly 

•lisappeared  three  years  later.  The  legislature  when  it  met  in  1639  declared  by  its 
first  act  that  the  assembly  should  consist  of  the  governor  and  secretary,  those  named  by 
«|)ecial  writ,  lords  of  manoi-s,  one  or  two  burges-ses  from  every  hundred,  and  all  freemen 
who  had  not  consented  to  the  aforesaid  elections. 

"  In  the  next  assembly  the  right  of  personal  a]i|>earance  was  in  at  least  one  instance 
•rlaimed  and  refused.  Nevertheless  in  1642  the  governor  reverted  to  the  earlier  system. 
And  required  the  freemen  of  the  colony  to  appear  either  by  themselves  or  their  deputies. 
•Out  of  106  pereons  who  obeyed  this  summons,  72  availed  themselves  of  the  right  to  send 

{►TOxies.     One  of  the  firet  proceedings  of  the  assembly  was  to  define  the  constitution  of  the 
egislature  by  limiting  the  ijojudar  representation  to  the  elected  deputies,  and  with  this 
.reform  the  last  ti"ace  of  the  earlier  system  disappears." 

I  have  quoted  this  sc^holarly  description  of  the  origin  of  representation  in  Maryland, 
.because  it  presents  lucidly  in  miniature  the  piobleai  of  representation  as  it  appeared  to  al 
.primitive  English  communities.  We  have  here  the  aristoci-atization  of  the  original  prim- 
ary assembly,  the  device  of  the  proxies,  then  the  election  of  representatives  by  districts 
with  the  old  idea  still  remaining  that  every  freeman  had  his  own  right  to  appear  if  the 
elected  delegate  did  not  represent  him.  But  this  attemj)t  to  do  justice  to  the  minority  in 
the  districts  was  abandoned,  since  it  would  have  enabled  the  piiraary  voters  to  swamp  the 
representative  element  of  the  assembly.  All  who  were  not  duly  elected  were  ultimately 
excluded,  and  thus  the  problem  of  minority  representation  from  the  apparent  necessities  of 
the  case  was  given  \\p  as  a  hopeless  undertaking. 

In  Virginia  representative  institutions  sprang  suddenly  into  full  being  without  the 
preliminary  transition  from  a  primaiy  assembly.  In  1619,  according  to  the  oft-quoted 
expression  of  the  Tor}'  historian,  Hutchinson,  a  "  House  of  Burgesses  broke  out  in  Vir- 
ginia." It  was  summoned  by  the  governor  in  oljedience  to  instructions  from  the  Company 
in  England.  Every  freeman  had  a  vote,  and  every  county  and  hundred  was  to  send  two 
members.     Certain  outlying  plantations,  too,  had  the  right  of  sending  a  member. 

The  colonial  Virginia  legislature  is  remarkable  mainly  for  the  brilliant  men  who  in 
Inter  years  were  returned  to  its  halls.  The  presence  of  such  men,  we  may  be  sure,  was 
<lue  to  the  oligarchical  natui'e  of  the  county  governments  which  returned  them.  Tiie 
richer  families  became  connected  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  close  intermarriages.  Thus  in 
Virginia  a  strong  sense  of  caste  grew  up  among  the  dominant  order.*  "  The  Virginia 
system,  concentrating  the  administration  of  local  afiaii-s  in  the  hands  of  a  few  county 
families,  was  eminently  favorable  for  developing  skillful  and  vigorous  leadership,  and, 
while  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  during  the  revolution,  we  are  chiefly  impressed  with 
the  wonderful  degree  in  which  the  mass  of  the  j)eople  exhibited  the  kind  of  political 
training  that  nothing  in  the  world  except  the  habit  of  parliamentary  discussion  can  impart, 
on  the  other  hand,  Virginia  at  that  time  gave  us — in  Washington,  Jefferson,  Henry, 
Madison  and  Marahall,  to  mention  no  othei-s — such  h  group  of  consummate  leaders  as  the 
world  has  seldom  seen  equalled."  t 

Representation  in  the  colony  of  Plymouth  went  through  a  process  of  development 
like  that  in  Maryland,  says  Doyle:  J    "A  primary  assembly  was  sujjei-seded  by  a  system  of 

*  Doyle,  p.  395. 

tFiske,  Civil  Government  in  the  United  Stetes,  p.  6S.  • 

J  Huritw  Colonies,  page  71-72. 
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i-epresentation,  and  there  was  a  period  of  transition,  during  which  the  two  were  in  the 
same  measure  oombined.  But  the  superior  political  intelligence  and  constructive  power 
of  tlie  New  Englandera  is  manifest  throughout  the  process.  At  Plymouth  the  change  was 
effected  easily,  indeed  almost  sjiontaiieously  and  completely,  with  none  of  those  compromises 
which  accompanied  it  in  Maryland. 

"The  growth  of  new  townships  gave  an  impulse  to  the  political  life  of  the  colony. 
So  long  as  Plymouth  was  the  only  settlement,  constitutional  machiueiy  of  a  simple  kind 
sufficed.  The  |X)wer  of  making  laws  was  vested  in  the  whole  assembly  of  the  freemen. 
The  judicial  and  executive  body,  called  the  Court,  consisted  of  the  governor  and  seven 
assistants  elected  by  the  assembly.  .  .  The  addition  of  Scituate  and  Duxbury  made 
some  system  of  delegation  neces.saiy.  Complete  representative  government  did  not, 
however,  come  at  once.  In  1636  eight  deputies  met,  four  from  Plymouth,  and  two  fiom 
«ach  of  the  other  colonies,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  court  revised  and  codified  the  laws. 
The  selection  of  dej)uties  was  only  intended  as  a  tem|)Oi"ary  measure  for  a  special 
jiurpose.  But  in  November  1636,  another  step  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  representa- 
tive system.  The  functions  of  the  General  Assembly  were  divided.  The  meetings  for 
legislation  were  to  Ije  kept  distinct  from  those  for  electing  the  governor  and  assistants. 
At  the  formor  the  whole  body  of  freemen  were  to  attend  as  l»efore ;  at  the  latter,  proxies 
were  to  be  allowed.  The  need  for  this  change  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  two  years 
later  sixteen  freemen  were  fined  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  assembly. 

"In  1638  the  system  of  repre.sentation  was  definitely  introduced,  and  the  functions 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  freemen  were  definitely  transferred  to  deputies.  Plymouth 
i-etumed  four,  each  of  the  other  towns  two.  .  .  Ai>parently  the  new  system  did  not 
formally  supei-set*  j  the  old.  The  primary  assembly  still  seems  to  have  remained  in  theory 
the  supreme  legislative  body.  In  practice,  the  advantages  of  representation  asserted 
themselves,  and  the  more  cumbrous  system  fell  into  disuse." 

In  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  we  find  again  similar  conditions  and  a  similar 
outcome.  "The  growth  of  fresh  settlements  brought  with  it  an  expansion  of  the  constitu- 
tional machinery  of  the  cc  ony.  Of  all  the  colonies  that  have  yet  come  ijefore  us,  Virginia 
is  the  only  one  where  a  system  of  local  representation  came  into  existence  at  once  in  full 
working  order.  In  every  other  case  it  was  reached  after  a  variety  of  contrivances  and 
compromises.  The  reason  is  plain.  Every  other  colony  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendence before  it  had  gi-own  large  enough  to  make  a  local  representation  either  needful 
•or  possible.  Only  in  Virginia  had  the  colony  the  needful  materials  for  a  representative 
assembly  at  the  time  when  it  firat  acquired  the  right  of  selfgovernment.-  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  i-apid  formation  of  separate  [ilantations  would  have  made  Massachusetts  a 
second  exception.  But  if  it  be  not  a  paradox  to  say  so,  the  constitution  of  Massjichuaetts 
was  older  than  the  existence  of  the  colony.  The  legislature  of  the  colony  was  simply  the 
general  court  of  the  company  transferred  across  the  Atlantic.  At  the  same  time  the  dis- 
|)ersal  of  the  settlers  at  once  unfitted  that  body  for  the  work  of  legislation.  The  remedy 
first  applied  to  this  difficulty  was,  not  to  substitute  a  repi^esentative  assembly  for  a  primary 
one,  but  to  limit  the  functions  of  the  court.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  an  oligarchical 
temper  at  work  among  the  leading  mfn  in  Massachusetts.  The  action  of  this  was  plainly 
shown  by  the  transfer  of  all  legislative  rights  from  the  court  of  freeman  to  the  governor, 
deputy -governor,  and  assistants.  At  the  same  time  the  election  of  the  governor  was 
handed  over  from  the  freemen  to  the  a.ssistants.     .     .     . 

"  True  to  English  precedent,  Massachusetts  found  the  salvation  of  her  constitutional 
liberties  in  a  question  of  taxation.  When  the  governor  had  intended  to  change  his 
jibode  to  Newton  the  a.s8embly  resolved  to  fortify  that  settlement  at  public  charge.  .  .  . 
To  meet  the  cost  a  rate  was  levietl  on  each  town  by  order  of  the  governor  and  assistants. 
Against  this  the  men  of  Watertown  protested.     .  .     Though  the  n.^n  of  Watertown 

gave  way  on  the  main  is-sue  their  protest  seeuis  to  have  borne  fruit.  In  the  next  year  the 
powers  of  the  governor  were  formerly  defined  by  an  act.  It  was  also  enacted  by  the 
General  Court  in  the  fol'owing  May  that  the  whole  body  of  freemen  should  choose  the 
governor,  deputy-governor  and  assistants.  A  further  step  towards  self-government  was 
taken  in  the  i-esohition  that  every  town  should  ap{>oint  two  representatives  to  advise  the 
governor  and  assistants  on  the  question  of  taxation.  We  can  hardly  err  in  supposing 
that  this  was  the  direct  result  of  the  protest  made  by  the  men  of  Watertown."* 

•  Doyle,  Puritan  Colonies,  p.  104-106. 
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It  was  in  Connecticut  that  the  origin  of  representative  government  first  apjieai-s  as  a 
federation  of  independent  towns,  rather  than  a  delegation  of  local  representatives  to  I'esist 
a  central  authority.  The  three  towns  which  had  been  settled  along  the  Connecticut  river, 
united  in  January  1638,  and  "formally  declared  themselves  a  commonwealth  with  a  con- 
stitution of  their  own.  ...  A  system  of  representation  was  adopted  at  once  instead 
of  being  slowly  worked  out  through  a  series  of  ex|)e(lients  and  compromises.  The 
legislature  was  to  consist  of  a  governor,  six  assistants  ami  deputies.  Tiie  governor  and 
assistants  were  to  l)e  elected  annually  by  the  whole  body  of  freemen,  met  in  a  gen  ihI 
couit  for  that  pur|)ose.  The  deputies  were  to  be  elected  by  the  three  existing  towns,  four 
from  each.  As  fi-esh  towns  were  formed  their  number  of  representatives  was  to  be  rixcil 
by  the  government."* 

The  other  colonies  passed  through  similar  expe'"iences.  A  common  form  of  govern 
ment  was  developed  in  them  all.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution  very  conservative  change.* 
were  made  to  suit  their  newly  acquired  indejjendence.  "First,  there  was  the  two-chaml)ered 
legislature,  of  which  the  lower  house  was  the  same  institution  after  the  i-evohition  that 
it  had  been  l)efore.  The  upper  house,  or  council,  was  retained,  but  in  a  somewhat  altered 
form.  The  Ameiicans  had  been  used  to  having  the  acts  of  their  ])0|)nlHr  assemblies 
reviewed  by  a  council,  and  so  they  retained  this  revisory  boily  as  an  upper  house.  But 
the  fashion  of  copying  names  and  titles  from  the  ancient  Roman  rei)ublic  was  then  preva- 
lent, and  accordingly  the  u})per  house  was  called  a  senate.  Tiiere  was  a  liigher  property 
qualification  for  senators  than  for  representatives,  and  generally  their  terms  of  sei  vice 
were  longer.  .  .  In  most  of  the  states  there  was  a  lieutenant-governor,  as  there  had 
Vjeen  in  the  colonial  period,  to  serve  in  case  of  the  governor's  death  or  incapacity ; 
ordinarily,  the  lieutenant-governor  presided  over  the  senate. 

"  Thus  our  state  govei-nments  came  to  be  repetitions  on  a  small  scale  of  the  king, 
lords  and  commons  of  England.  The  governor  answered  to  the  king,  with  his  dignity 
very  much  curtailed  by  election  for  a  short  perioil.  The  Senate  answered  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  except  in  being  a  repiesentative  and  not  a  hereditary  body.  It  was  supposed  to 
represent  more  especially  that  part  of  the  couununity  which  was  jKJSsessed  of  most 
wealth  and  consideration  ;  and  in  seveial  states  the  senators  were  ajiportioned  with  some 
reference  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  different  parts  of  the  state.  When  New  York 
made  its  senate  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  it  was  in  deliberate  imitation  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  the  other  hand,  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  answered  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  wheu  its  power  was  really  limited  by  that  of  the 
upper  house  and  the  king."t 

Little  need  be  said  in  this  place  on  the  origin  of  the  federal  legislature.  It  is  well- 
known  to  have  been  a  conscious  imitation  of  many  features  in  the  different  state  or  colo- 
nial constitutions.  As  the  result  of  a  com|)romise  between  the  large  and  the  small  states,  the 
Senate  represents  the  states  as  corporate  bodies,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  repre- 
sents the  ])eopie  of  the  states  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The  development  of  representative  institutions  in  Canada  was  like  that  in  the  United 
States  in  its  ultimate  results,  but  in  its  origin  there  was  nothing  like  the  primary  assembly 
or  local  self-government.  "The  British  government,  after  its  experience  of  the  old  Thir- 
teen Colonies,  decided  to  guide  the  affaii-s  of  their  remaining  possessions  with  the  hand  of  a 
gentle  desi)otism,  and  did  not  permit  the  formation  of  institutions  which  might  weaken 
the  allegiance  of  the  people  to  the  Crown.":f  Especially  had  the  French  colony  of  Quebec 
been  utterly  devoid  of  the  sembLince  of  local  government.  And  when  in  1791  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  was  established  for  the  colony,  to  bring  it  uito  harmony  with  English 
habits,  there  was  found  to  be  no  local  governments  which  po.ssessed  enough  of  the  organic 
uatui-e  to  warrant  their  i-ecognition  as  "units  of  the  constitutional  machinery."  The  par- 
ishes and  townships  were  simply  administrative  divisions,  ruled  over  by  the  a{)pointee8  of 
the  central  government  and  by  the  parish  priests.  The  {)eople  took  no  part  in  govern- 
ment, consequently  new  arbitrary  territorial  divisions  were  created  for  parliamentary  pur- 
lK)se8  without  reference  to  previous  organizations.     In  the  i"eport  of  Lord  Durham  to  the 


*  Doyle,  The  Puritan  Colonies,  Vol.  1.  page  159-160. 
t  Fiske,  CSvil  Government  in  the  United  States,  page  164-165. 
t  Bourinot,  Local  Govemment  in  Canada,  67. 
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English  (intliorities  in  1839*  are  the  following  wonls :  "If  the  wise  example  of  those 
cuuiitiies  in  whicli  a  free  ami  representative  government  has  alono  workeil  well  had  l»i?en 
in  iill  res^  acts  followed  in  Lower  Canatla,  care  would  have  been  taken  that  at  the  same 
time  that  a  pariiamentrtry  system,  based  on  a  very  extendetl  sutiVage,  was  introduced  into 
the  eoiuitry.  the  peo]>le  would  have  l)een  entrusted  with  a  co!uplete  contiol  over  their  own 
local  atiaii-s,  and  l)efn  trained  for  taking  their  part  in  tiie  concerns  of  the  province  by  th«ir 
■experience  in  the  management  of  that  local  business  which  was  most  intei-esting  and  most 
easily  intelligible  to  them.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  were  unhappily  initiated 
into  self-government  at  the  wrong  end,  and  those  who  were  not  entrusted  with  the  niMU- 
agement  of  a  parish  were  enabled  by  their  votes  to  influence  the  destinies  of  a  state.  " 

In  Upper  (Janada  similar  arbitrary  divisions  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  represent- 
ation. But  the  inhabitants  here  were  Englishmen,  and  they  soon  developed  both  a 
vigorous  and  lociil  pailiamentsiry  system. 

It  was  not  until  1840  that  ))arliamentary  government  was  fully  established  in  iht- 
proAince  of  Canada.  At  that  time  the  arbitrary  irresponsible  (mwor  of  the  Crown's 
appointees  was  svipplanted  by  the  creation  ot  a  responsible  ministry  dependent  upon  the 
su])port  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature.  In  1 807  the  British  North  Anierica  Acr 
performed  for  Canada  what  the  constitution  of  1787  jierformed  for  the  United  States,  it 
created  a  ledei  al  i^overnment. 

With  these  historical  and  elementary  facts  Imfore  us,  and  knowing  the  present  organi- 
sation of  I'epresentative  government  in  the  different  countries  under  review,  we  may 
proritably  draw  a  comparison  between  the  circumstances  and  jn-oblems  which  characterised 
its  oi-igin  and  those  of  the  present  day.  We  shall  find  that  not  only  are  the  circumstances 
luul  problems  to-day  radically  diffeient,  but  the  very  natur(!  of  representation  itself  has 
changed  in  company  with  other  social  and  political  changes. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  oiiginal  problem  of  representation  was  that  of  nationalizttion. 
^I'lie  government  of  England  was  formed  by  the  welding  together  of  inde|)en*lent  local 
■communities  into  a  unified  ceTitral  organisation,  without  wholly  destroying  the  original 
local  organisation.  The  "inveterate  spiiit  of  locality"  was  yet  paramount,  l)ecau.se  of  thf^ 
lack  of  highways,  traffic  and  intercommunication.  The  youthful  spirit  of  nationality  was 
just  beginning  to  breathe.  Kepi-esentation  was  not  the  repi'esentation  of  individuals,  but 
of  corporations  and  localities.  "The  liasis  of  English  representation  has  never  Iteen 
personal,  but  always  organic.  .  .  Our  electors  have  always  voted,  not  because  they 
were  men  or  even  btjcause  they  were  Englishmen,  but  because  they  were  freeholders  of  a 
particular  county,  or  because  they  were  citizens  or  burgesses  of  a  particular  city  or  town. 
Their  right  is  circumscribed  by  locality.  .  .  Thus  our  system  of  representiition  is  the 
repi'esentation  not  of  interests  or  opinions  or  of  population,  but  of  ])opulation  organi.sed. 
It  regards  men  not  merely  as  men,  but  as  neighbors.  In.  one  sense  it  is  obviously 
true  that  a  district  cannot  have  other  rights  than  those  of  the  i>eople  who  inhabit  it.  But 
the  rights  of  a  district  are  those  of  its  organized  population.  Its  inhabitants  by  virtue  of 
their  residence  have,  as  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  other  [)laees,  separate  habits  and 
interests  and  as.sociation.s,  i>eculiar  views  on  public  affairs,  and  peculiar  .sympathies  and 
Uiodes  of  thought.  These  distinctive  habits  and  feelings  produce  a  distinctive  character. 
The  individuality,  the  independent  life  of  each  political  body  is  established,  and  it  acquires 
and  desires  to  e.\i)re.ss  its  special  shade  of  feeling  and  thought."  t 

This  is  the  original  and  [iriniitive  idea  of  lepresentation.  But  to-day  the  institution 
is  quite  difiei-ent.  The  change  has  come  so  gradually  that  it  is  hardly  ap[)reciated.  The 
problem  of  national isiition  has  been  fully  settled.  Not  only  the  kingdom  of  England  but 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  has  become  a  single  organism.  Ijocalities  have  lost  their 
significance  and  their  adoration.  Railways,  telegraph,  the  newspaper  pre.ss,  internal  traffic 
and  comnmnicatiou  and  political  representation  have  brought  the  people  together.  Foreign 
relations,  a  world-wide  system  of  colonies  and  dependencies,  national  armies  and  navies 
have  exalted  a  national  flag  and  inspired  a  national  patriotism.  The  representative  to- 
day is  therefore  not  a  mere  agent  of  a  close  corporation,  having  general  powers,,  it  is  true, 
but  speaking  and  acting  only  for  his  constituents.  Besides  this,  says  Hearn,  "  he  is  a 
member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Crown.     He  is  to  give  the  king  true  and  faitldnl 

•Cited  by  Bourinot,  Local  Government  in  Canada,  page  24. 
t  Hearn,  Governnieut  of  England,  p.  50 1-2. 
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advice  to  the  best  of  hia  jmigment.  .  .  ThiiH,  although  )ie  has  been  selected  by  the 
electors  or  a  portion  of  the  electora  of  a  jiaitiinilar  district,  he  re|>ie8ent8  not  merely  those 
who  voted  for  him,  or  even  the  inhabitants  of  his  district,  but  the  whi  le  kingdom."*  Mi-. 
Heam  in  continuing,  holds  that  this  was  the  ancient  conception  and  usage.  However 
that  may  be,  its  significance  was  not  apjneciated  so  long  as  tlie  great  council  retained  the 
chiof  legislative  jwwers.  When  the  representative  body  became  supreme  then  it  could  be 
said  in  the  words  of  IJurke.t  "  Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambasstidors  from  different 
and  hostile  interests,  which  inten  st  each  must  maintain  as  an  agent  and  advocate  against 
the  other  agents  and  advocates.  But  ]>ai-liameitt  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of  our  nation 
with  one  interest,  that  of  the  whole,  where  not  local  i)uri)08es,  not  local  prejudices,  ought 
to  guide,  but  the  general  good  resulting  from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole.  You 
may  choose  a  member,  indee<i,  but  when  he  is  chosen  he  is  not  a  meml)er  of  Bi-istol,  but 
he  is  a  member  of  parliament." 

In  the  United  States,  too,  the  problem  of  repi-esentative  government  from  the  earliest 
times  until  the  i-ecoiistiuction  j)erio<l,  which  followed  the  war  of  1861-65,  was  that  of  con- 
solidation and  union.  It  |>as8ed  through  three  stages.  The  first  was  the  union  of  counties 
and  towns  into  inde|»endent  colonies.  The  second  was  the  confetleration  of  states  for  mili- 
tary revolt.  The  third  was  that  of  nationality.  By  the  first  our  state  legislatures  have 
arisen.  By  the  third  our  national  Congi-ess.  A  division  of  powera  between  state  and 
national  legislatures  has  recognized  a  difference  between  state  and  national  questions.  But 
each  in  its  own  sphere  stands  for  a  unified  people,  "^he  representative  in  the  state  legisla- 
tni-e,  no  matter  from  how  remote  a  county,  does  not  re  cesent  alone  that  county.  He  lepre- 
sents  the  people  of  the  state.  He  legislates  upon  the  common  interests  of  all.  And  so  it 
is  with  the  national  Congiess.  The  senators  repi-esent  in  a  jieculiar  sense  semi-sovereign 
states,  and  ])ai'take  of  the  nature  of  ambassadci-s,  and  the  representatives  come  more 
dii-ectly  from  the  people  of  the  states,  but  both  are  national  and  not  local  officials.  They 
draw  their  sidaries  from  the  national  government.  Tbay  vote  upon  the  common  interests 
of  all  the  states  and  all  the  [jeople.  The  membei-s  from  California  make  laws  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida. 

In  Canada,  the  original  problem  of  representj^tive  government  closed  with  the  British 
North  America  Act  of  1867.  At  that  time  an  independent  nation  was  pmctically  consum- 
mated. 

2,  On  account  of  the  long-developing  organic  nature  of  the  whole  English  nation, 
many  of  the  questions  and  policies  which  were  considere<l  in  ancient  times  sis  local  and 
class  questions,  and  were  treated  by  separate  assemblies,  are  now  national  questions  in 
which  every  citizen  and  every  individual  has  a  pressing  interest.  In  the  13th  century, 
export  and  imjwrt  duties  were  the  esjjecial  interest  of  the  merchants  and  buyei-s.  It  was 
upon  their  petition  that  customs  tariffs  were  imposed,  and  the  other  tissemblies  were  not 
consulted.  So  too,  with  mercantile  law.  Questions  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land  were 
referred  only  to  the  assembly  of  military  tenants,  and  the  greatest  statutes  of  English 
real  projierty  were  determined  without  consulting  the  burgesses  or  the  clergy.  The  clergy 
managed  their  enormous  estates  without  reference  to  other  assemblies.  And  the  great 
council  enacted  laws  of  a  political  nature,  like  the  government  of  Irelantl  and  Wales  or 
foi-eign  relations  which  were  supposed  to  have  no  concern  for  clergy,  knights  and  burgesses, 
without  consulting  these  popular  bodies.  But  all  of  these  questions  now  affect  every 
Englishman.  They  are  national  questions,  and  the  representatives  who  deliberate  and 
legislate  u[>on  them,  must  do  so  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation,  and  not  from  that  of 
their  locality  or  class.  More  important  as  a  national  question  than  any  that  have  been 
mentioned,  is  that  of  taxation  and  ex{)£)nditure.  It  would  be  unthinkable  to-day  to  lea\e 
these  matters  to  the  determination  of  those  sections  and  classes  which  were  immediately 
interested. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  intercommunication  of  all 
kinds  has  so  bound  together  the  states  and  provinces  into  an  organic  whole,  that  national 
laws  are  vital  to  the  interests  of  each.  Foreign  relations,  currency,  customs  duties,  are 
national  questions,  and  we  have  seen  citizenship  and  rights  of  property  come  under  federal 
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protection,  hikI  fedeiiil  control  has  reached  out  for  tlie  two  moat  influential  business 
iiitercstH,  iMiiking  und  iiiilwayH.  Fe<lenil  interference  has  grown  into  marvellous  niniitica- 
tioiiH,  and  with  the  conHoli<lation  of  enormouH  trusts  and  syndicates,  we  niaj  ex|)ect  to  Hee 
it  Htill  further  extended. 

3.  Growing  out  of  these  liistorical  conditions  we  can  |>erceive  the  impressive  signifi- 
cance of  the  modern  growth  of  national  |K)litical  pxrties.  Before  there  were  national 
questions  there  were  no  national  parties.  But  even  the  early  development  of  party 
tiivisions  was  on  territorial  lines.  The  Whigs  were  almost  unknown  in  the  counties,  and  tlie 
Tories  unknown  iii  the  cities.  (Jonsequently,  there  was  no  important  minority  in  either 
division  which  was  unrepresented.  Cities  were  unanimous  on  national  (putstions,  and  so 
were  the  counties,  Itecause  the  only  im|)ortant  tpiestion  they  had  to  meet  was  the  demund 
of  the  king  for  additional  subsidies.  More  or  less  the  distinction  l>etween  city  and  c<Minty 
continues  to  the  present  day,  but  distinct  lines  have  been  changed  from  their  original 
boundaries,  villages  and  counties  are  thrown  together,  national  parties  are  often  evenly 
divided  in  the  territorial  districts,  and  a  representative  of  the  majority,  therefore,  does- 
not  represent  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  mass  of  his  constituency.  The  minority  i.* 
simply  crushetl  for  the  time  being. 

In  Canada  the  chamcter  and  political  influence  of  political  parties  are  aljout  the  .same 
as  in  England.  But  in  the  United  States  this  power  has  reache<l  a  heitjht  unattained  by 
those  of  any  other  country.  This  jKJwer  is  the  growth  of  not  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
especially  hits  it  made  its  greatest  advances  since  the  periotl  of  the  civil  war.  The  [)eculiar 
feature  of  the  development  has  been  the  supremacy  of  that  new  force  in  political  parties^ 
the  "  machine."  Party  organisation  is  an  essential  element  of  party  government,  but 
the  extent,  j)erfectiiin  and  detail  of  this  organisation  in  the  United  States  is  something 
bewildering.  It  controls  both  candidates  and  voters  with  an  iron-like  grip,  and  they  glory 
in  their  subjection.  These  parties  are  not  divided  on  territorial  lines.  They  are  divided, 
on  national  questions. 

In  colonial  times  parties  were  unknown.  Or,  rather,  we  might  say  there  was  a  court 
party  represented  by  the  governor  and  his  council.  But  the  legislatures,  the  representative 
bodies,  practically  stood  for  a  united  people.  The  upper  house  being  ap|)ointed  by  tht* 
governor,  the  lower  house  was  drawn  together  as  a  single  unit,  representing  all  the  i)eople. 
No  matter  from  what  county  a  re[)resentative  was  returned,  he  was  the  ablest  man  in  the 
couty,  for  the  people  were  unanimous  in  their  wishes  to  withstiind  the  party  of  prerogative. 
Furthermore,  the  districts  were  all  alike,  being  exclusively  agricultural,  and  a  representa- 
tive from  one  was  in  harmony  with  the  j)eople  of  the  others.  There  was  no  minority  in 
any  district  to  be  unrepresented  by  a  delegate  chosen  by  the  majority. 

But  to-day,  the  legislature,  instead  of  being  the  organised  representatives  of  those 
who  protested  against  the  ;^  vemment,  is  itself  the  government.  Within  its  halls  occur 
the  conflicts  for  the  control  of  the  fortunes  and  destinies  of  the  people.  There  is  no  cut- 
side  enemy  whose  constant  presence  enforces  harmony  and  mutual  helj).  But  two  great 
parties  stand  face  to  face  in  conflict,  and  whichever  mastera  the  legislature  masters  the 
people. 

4.  Furthermore,  from  the  earliest  times  &uff"rage  both  in  England  and  the  United  States 
was  narrowly  limited.  In  England  this  continued  until  the  latter  half  of  the  j)iesent 
century.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  not  considered  as  citizens  or  entitled  to  [>olitical 
consideration.  In  the  counties,  serfs,  copyholdei-s,  and  the  lesser  freemeu  were  excluded 
from  the  sufli-age.  Only  the  freehold  knights  were  voters.  The  cities  were  close  corpoiu- 
tions,  made  up  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  and  a  few  of  the  leading  men  of  the  guilds. 
Altogether,  perhaps  not  one-6fth  of  the  adult  male  population  were  entitled  to  vote  for 
representi\tives  to  parliament.  As  a  result,  these  classes  in  their  respective  districts  were 
pmctically  unanimous  on  the  few  questions  of  national  interest  for  which  they  wei"* 
required  to  select  representatives.  But  in  modern  times  the  great  political  questions  are 
those  which  grow  out  of  the  citizenship  of  the  manual  laborers,  the  former  serfs.  They 
have  to  do  dii-ectly  or  remotely  with  the  profound  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  the  betterment  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  lowest  classes.  Theae  classes  are 
distributed  throughout  all  districts.  They  form  the  great  foundation  structure  of  every- 
community,  upon  which  the  other  classes  are  built.  Thej  tana  iha  majority  of  the  voters.. 
They  tt(n\  that  they  have  not  heretofore  bedn  represented  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
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They  are  imaccuBtome<l  to  |K)litica1  p<iwer,  hikI  therefore  they  are  the  fertile  soil  for  deiiia- 
gO}(ues  Hiul  |iarti8ai]8.  They  liolil  tlie  iHilaiice  of  power.  They  iiniMt  be  (ilHCiited  iiiiti 
jiHcitied.  The  party  or  candiilute  who  |)r(>H4-nlH  to  tliem  the  iiioHt  Hpfcioiis  ap|>eiils  wiim  the 
•lay.  'I'hcy  themselves  are  not  allowed  to  coiiiWine  according  to  tlicir  natural  ilivisions  and 
elect  their  acknowlwlged  leaders  to  parliament.  Could  they  oond>in«  throughout  the  king 
dom,  the  IalM)r  unions  scattereil  as  they  now  are  thiough  ii  hundred  districts  would  unite, 
and  the  more  intelligent  of  the  labnn-rs  woidd  seh-ct  those  who  re|ti»;siMit  them  as  a  Wotly. 
just  ap  they  select  their  union  presidents  and  secretaries.  As  it  is,  they  are  forced  into 
artificial  territorial  divisions  and  are  connielled,  along  with  the  wi  ole  of  the  electorate, 
to  .submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  candidates  who  appeal  to  the  more  ignorant.  thougtitlf.ss, 
prejudiced  and  easily  influenced  minority.  The  trial  of  represent  itive  governni'Mit  in 
England  ilid  not  really  lajgin  until  1867  and  1884  when  the  lalxtrers  were  enfranchised. 

We  have  seen  how  the  local  governments  of  the  American  colonies  were  close 
corporations.  In  the  South,  it  was  the  aristocratic  families,  united  by  ties  of  blootl  ami 
marriage.  In  New  England  it  was  the  church  memljei-s,  who  alone  held  the  suffrage 
But  in  the  United  S^tates  of  to-day  not  only  the  native  Anglo-Sa.von  is  admittetl  to  thi' 
Buffi-age,  btit  also  millions  from  antagonistic  races.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  cities. 
If  England  is  threatened  by  the  widening  of  the  suffrage  fui  more  so  is  the  republic  of 
America. 

5.  Again,  legislation  in  the  olden  times  was  very  limited  both  in  the  numl)er  of 
subjects  di.scussed  and  the  details  of  the  regulations.  The  |)eople  were  sati.stied  to  live 
according  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestoin.  GovernuK'ut  was  simply  a  matter  of 
administration.  The  king,  his  council,  his  officers,  and  his  judges  were  not  called  tijwn  to 
make  new  laws  but,  to  learn  what  were  the  customs  of  the  land  and  'hen  to  act  accordingly. 
But  to  day,  legislation  is  the  most;  intricate  of  tv"'ts  de|>ending  upon  the  profoundest  of 
sciences,  and  dominating  the  most  vital  of  human  interests. 

There  are  hundreds  of  pressing  problems  requiring  legislative  direction,  which  the 
assemblies  ot  Edward  I,  or  even  the  Parliaments  of  George  III  never  dreamed  of  as  having 
a  social  importance.  "  Time  was,  "  says  Wodrow  Wilson,*  "  in  the  infancy  of  national 
repiesentative  bo<lies,  when  the  representatives  of  the  i>eoj»le  were  called  u])on  simply  to 
give  or  refuse  their  as.sent  to  laws  |)repared  by  a  king  or  by  a  privileged  class  in  the  state, 
but  that  time  is  far  passed.  The  modern  representative  has  to  judge  every  weighty  plan, 
preside  over  eveiy  important  reform,  provide  for  every  pa.ssing  need  of  the  state.  All  the 
motive  jiower  of  government  rests  with  him.  His  task,  therefore,  is  as  complex  as  the 
task  of  governing,  and  the  task  f  governing  is  as  complex  as  is  the  play  of  economic  and 
social  forces  over  which  it  has  to  preside.  Law-making  now  moves  with  a  freedom, 
now  sWeejis  through  a  Held  unknown  to  any  ancient  legislator  ;  it  no  longer  provides  for 
the  sim[)le  needs  of  small  city  states,  but  for  the  nec(!.ssities  of  vast  nations,  numbering 
their  tens  of  ndllions."  The  modein  legislator  must  theiefore,  be  a  well  equipped  man 
He  must  give  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  ])arliamentary  dutiets,  and  above  all  must  have 
a  long  experience  in  his  particular  art.  These  qualifications,  it  is  true,  England  secures  in 
her  parliamentry  leadei'S  better  than  other  countries.  But  new  conditions  are  fast  making 
short-term  men  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  parliament.  This  tendency  is  checked 
only  by  that  wise  custom  which  permits  the  election  of  non-residents  to  represent  a  district. 
To  the  American,  bound  by  the  three  spiiits  of  local  pride,  local  spoils  and  democmtic 
equality,  this  custom  is  incomprehensible.  Indeed,  it  rests  on  tradition.  So  important  is 
this  principle  as  a  lelief  from  the  restrictions  of  the  district  system  hat  the  following 
account  given  by  Hearn  f  of   its  origin  autl  purjwse  is  in  place. 

•'  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  originally  members  of  parliament  were  required  to 
be  residents  in  their  respective  electorates.  The  early  writs  invariably  commanded  the 
election  of  two  knights  de  comitatu  tuo,  and  in  like  manner  of  citizens  and  burgesses  of 
each  city  or  town  in  the  bailiwick.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  V  an  act  was  passe<l 
exf>ressly  providing  that  the  knights  should  be  resident,  at  the  time  of  their  election,  in 
the  counties  for  which  they  shall  be  elected,  and  that  the  election  for  cities  and  boroughs 
tihall  be  of  citizens  resident  and  enfranchised  m  the  same  cities  and  boroughs,  and  none 
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others.  This  Rtntiite,  wliich  was  merely  (leclarHtory  of  the  common  hiw,  was  comfiniied 
more  th.iii  once  in  tlw  following  rei;j;n.  Tiie  ilisiiosition  ti>  infringe  u|)ou  the  old  custom 
which  thus  called  for  legislative  ii)t<'rfei-ence,  was  i(erlm|m  due  to  the  desire  of  employing 
the  services  of  iirofessioiwl  men.  We  have  s«!en  at  least  tliat  pruclisinjj  lawyers  were 
excluded.  But  to  whatever  circumstance  it  may  have  been  clue,  the  tendency  against  the 
old  restriction  was  toosti-oni;  to  \te  resisted.  Non-residents  were  const.iutly  electeil. 
At  least  in  1681  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pemherron  i'ide<l  that  "little  regard  was  to  l>e  had  to 
that  ancient  statute  (I  Henry  V.)  forasmuch  as  the  common  practice  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  ever  since  to  the  contrary.     .  ." 

"  This  limitation  was  originally  designed  to  secure  a  trustworthy  stiitement  of  the 
wants  and  opinions  of  each  electorate.  But  for  its  continuance  another  and  diHerent 
reason  prevailed.  The  old  restriction  was  sometimes  useful  as  a  protection  against  the 
nomination  of  the  Crown  or  the  neighlioiing  nobles.  .      .      But  even   those  who  on 

these  groimds  defended  the  old  law  were  not  insensible  to  its  inconveniences.  A  com- 
promise wiis  suggested  (in  the  reign  of  Elizalieth)  that  one  of  the  members  for  each  bui-ough 
should  be  a  gentleman  resident,  if  not  actually  in  the  town,  at  least  in  the  neighborhood, 
uinl  the  other  should  Ije  a  man  of  learning  "  who  could  s|)eak  ".  The  principle  of  residency 
was  indeed  inconsistent  in  two  resjHJCts  with  our  |tolitical  developement.  While  this  law- 
was  in  force  and  the  motives  upon  which  it  w.is  founded  were  influential,  no  tiue  conception 
could  be  formed  of  our  national  representation.  Further,  if  it  had  been  enforctnl,  the  great 
popular  movement  of  the  17th  century  would  have  -vanted  its  most  prominent  intellectual 
leadei-s.  In  the  time  i~f  the  Tudoi*s  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  none  of  the  country 
gentlemen  had  or  could  acquire  any  |)olitical  skill.  Statesmanship  was  then  exclusively 
confined  to  the  .•Jervants  of  the  Crown.  The  c<mntry  party  was  therefore  oblige<l  to  .seek 
its  leaders  from  the  Bar  ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  leailers  thus  chosen  could  not  and  did 
not  reside  in  the  towns  which  they  represinte<l.  Nor  was  the  intluence  of  the  lawyers 
contined  to  the  services,  great  though  they  were,  which  they  rendered  in  their  Civpacity  of 
leaders.  It  was  their  profes-sional  habits  and  modes  of  thought  which  brought  to  the  contest 
that  strong  legal  character  which  it  never  atteiwanls  lost." 

The  American  ])eople  have  never  suffered  by  the  principle  of  residency  as  wouhl  the 
Kngii.sh  iH'cause  political  ability  hivs  always  l>een  moie  widely  ditl'used,  But  it  is  well- 
known  that  our  aiiiest  and  most  experienced  leaders  are  often  found  in  tlistricts  where 
their  own  party  is  in  a  minority,  or  el.se  a  hostile  legislature  especially  creates  such  a  district 
tor  them.  The  English  system  enables  a  party  to  keep  its  great  lea<lers  in  parliament  for 
a  life  time.  There  can  always  be  found  a  number  of  distiicts  which  have  sure  majorities 
loi-  the  given  party,  and  in  these  districts  the  national  leaders  of  the  party  can  V)e  jmt  in 
nomination.  Tiius  the  English  Hou.se  of  Commons  is  an  a.ssemblage  of  giants,  re|>re.sent- 
ing  not  localities  but  the  nation.  In  the  course  of  decade  after  decade  of  honorable 
.seivice  they  acquire  knowledge,  experience,  wisdom  and  national  views,  so  necessary  to 
manage  the  aflaii-s  of  a  modern  em])ire.  This  makes  possible  too,  an  institution  which 
cannot  exist  in  America,  the  execn  '  e  •  '  -  -^ic  of  the  country  by  a  cabinet  chosen 
from  the  members  of  the  Ifgisia 

6.  There  is  one  feature  .  •  -•      h       '"^-  'iiportant  in  its  intitience 

upon  legislative   bodies  themweives,  sis   to  demanu    3', ..  ce.       This  is  the  private 

corporation  with  its  professional  lobby.  Corporatijns  are  h.,  recent  as  party  machines, 
and  both  have  grown  up  togethei-  like  Siamese  twins.  The  professional  lobbyists  are 
nearly  always  the  managers  of  the  political  machine.  Tli(!y  carry  in  their  pockets  the 
political  fortunes  oi  the  legislators.  The  "Third  House"  is  really  the  modern  legislature, 
at  least  in  the  United  States.  Corporations  from  their  very  inception,  and  in  their  daily 
activities  8".e  ci-eatures  of  the  government.  Their  life  is  legislation.  They  cannot,  if  they 
would,  di.s[)ense  with  their  lobby. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  constitution  of  representative  assemblies.  A 
legislature  that  may  have  sufficed  for  simple  duties  in  the  days  of  isolated  individual 
industries,  is  almost  sure  to  wither  and  rot  in  the  era  of  private  cor|»orations  with  public 
functions  and  fabulous  resources. 

Municipal  Legislatures. 

It  has  appeared  from  the  preceding  pages  that  the  origin  of  i-epresentative  a.sserablies 
in   state  and   national  governments  dei)ended   upon  the  existence  of  local   governments 
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separated  l»y  wide  territorial  ai-eas.  Tliis  necessitated  the  adoption  of  what  has  l>ecoine 
the  district  system  of  electuig  single  delegates.  Such  a  system  still  has  its  justirication  in 
many  respects,  and  especially  in  a  country  like  that  of  the  United  States,  which  comprises- 
millions  of  square  miles,  a  seven  day's  journey  by  fastest  rail,  dissimiliar  sections  in 
climate,  resources,  products  and  j)eoples.  But  why  this  system  should  survive  to  the 
present  day  in  the  election  of  city  legislatures  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  jKjlilics,  to  be 
solved  only  by  reference  to  their  traditions  and  inertia  of  mankind.  In  the  United  States- 
and  new  countries  there  are  not  even  historiciil  resisons  for  the  adoption  of  this  system. 
With  them  the  transition  from  primary  assemblies  to  representative  assemblies  was  made 
simply  by  way  of  imitation.  It  was  to  England  that  the  framers  of  our  municipal  con- 
stitutions turned  their  attention  when  our  cities  had  advanced  beyond  a  size  convenient- 
for  the  ancient  popular  assembly.  It  is  therefore  in  the  origin  of  E  g'ish  cities  that  we 
shall  find  the  explanation  for  tlie  origin  of  the  district  system. 

The  earliest  records  seem  to  indicate  that  English  cities  were  merely  concentrated 
hundreds  and  shires.  Says  Stubbs*,  'The  "burh"  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  i)eriod  was  simply 
a  more  strictly  organized  form  of  the  township.  It  was  i)i-abab!y  in  a  more  defensible 
position  ;  had  a  ditch  or  mound  instead  of  the  quickset  hedge  or  "  tun  "  from  which  the 
township  took  its  nanie ;  and  as  the  "  tun  "  was  originally  the  fenced  homestead  of  tiie 
cultivator,  the  "  burh  "  was  the  fortified  house  or  courtyard  of  the  mighty  man,  the  king, 
the  magistiute  or  the  noble.  .  .  In  these  the  idea  of  the  free  township  was  retiined  ; 
municipal  authority  de|)endetl  on  no  different  organisation  ;  the  presiding  magistrate  was 
the  gerefa  ;  in  mercantile  places,  such  as  London  or  Bath,  the  port-gere/a  ;  in  others  tlie 
wic-gerefa  or  the  tun-gerefa  simply.  .  .  The  constitution  of  the  larger  towns  reenibled 
that  of  the  liundr^d  rather  than  that  of  the  township  ;  and  in  fact,  each  such  town, 
generally  contained  several  parish  churches  with  a  township  organi-satiou  belonging  to 
each."  In  Norman  times  the  larger  cities  were  organised  like  counties  with  their  sheriff, 
their  country  court,  coni])osed  of  all  the  freeholdei-s  of  the  county  and  the  conventional 
representatives  from  the  townships.  Here  we  have  the  original  councilmen  elected  from 
the  minor  districts.  But  the  city  was  not  at  ail  an  organic  boily  with  recognisetl  common 
interests.  It  was  a  curious  mixture  of  all  the  different  interests  which  hapi)ened  to  be 
thrown  together  in  the  neighborhood.  For  example  in  primitive  London,  f"  there  were 
the  original  military  tenants  of  the  crown,  with  their  independent  manors  and  the 
agricultural!  serfs;  there  were  the  parishes  governed  by  the  bishop,  the  chapter  and  the 
monasteries  ;  and  there  were  the  guilds  administered  by  their  own  oflicei-s,  and  administer- 
ing their  own  projjerty.  It  was  for  the  most  part  an  aristocratic  constitution,  and  had  its 
unity  not  in  the  municipal  principle  but  in  the  shire."  Over  all  these  jarring  interests- 
the  sheriff  presided  as  the  representative  of  the  king. 

But  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  needs  of  defence  di"ew  the  residents  neaier 
together  in  common  interests.  This  appeal's  firet  in  the  development  of  the  guilds  of 
merchants.  Through  commerce  they  gained  wealth,  this  brought  political  power,  and 
soon  the  merchant  gtuld  absorbed  the  law-making  power  of  the  entire  city,  its  charter 
became  the  city  charter,  and  its  inuire  the  city  mayor.  "  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  possession  of  a  merchant  guild  had  become  the  sign  and  token 
of  municipal  independence ;  that  it  was  in  fact,  if  not  in  theory,  the  governing  body  of' 
the  town  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  exist."^ 

In  still  later  times,  when  manufactures  arose  into  prominence  alongside  merchandising, 
new  guilds  were  organised  representing  difl'erent  trailes.  There  were  the  weaver,  the  shoe- 
maker, the  goldsmith,  the  butchei-s  and  many  othera.  Ekch  of  the  craft-guilds  had  its 
own  alderman,  or  presitlent.  They  soon  demanded  a  share  in  the  city  government,  which 
was  finally  granted,  and  their  aldermen  were  given  the  right  to  sit  together  as  a  law- 
making Ixxly,  each  representing  his  own  guild.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  all  the  citizen* 
were  obliged  to  be  enrolled  among  the  trade-guilds,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
election  of  the  city  magistrates  was  trausferreil  from  the  representatives  of  the  waitl- 
moots  to  the  trading  coiupHnies."  §      Thus    to-tlay    'London,  and   the  municipal  system 

'Constitutional  History  of  Eti|^ibnd,  Vol.  I.,  p.  9'2 
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generally,  has  in  the  mayor  a  relic  f  the  communal  idea,  in  the  ahlerman  the  represent- 
ative of  the  guild,  and  in  the  councilloi-s  of  the  wards,  the  successoi-s  to  the  rights  of  the 
most  ancient  township  system."* 

The  question  arises,  how  did  it  come  about  that  so  rational  a  system  as  the  election 
of  aldermen  by  the  different  organised  interests  of  the  cities  should  have  been  displace  I 
by  the  arbitrary  system  of  election  by  territorial  districts  ?  The  answer  is  brief.  Tiic^ 
Rucient  system  itself  was  pnictically  an  election  by  wards,  l>ecause  the  different  trades 
were  all  grou|>ed  together,  each  in  its  own  district  of  the  city.  And  when  the  federation 
of  guilds  was  abolished  and  elections  thrown  o|)en  to  a  widened  suffrage,  it  seemed  wholly 
natural  to  continue  that  district  system,  which  was  seen  to  be  in  vogue  el.sewhere. 

When  Ameiican  cities  adopted  representiitive  government  they  adopted  the  Eni^lish 
sy.stem.  The  transition  is  vividly  portrayed  in  the  history  of  Bost)n.t  Until  the  y<>ar 
1822  the  government  of  Boston  had  been  a  primary  assembly.  On  the  tii-st  of  May,^ 
1822,  the  population  had  grown  to  45,000,  the  qualified  votei-s  to  7,000  or  8,0U0.  In  th:it 
j'ear  the  general  court  of  Mas-siichusetts  drew  up  a  cha'ter  entitled  "  An  Act  establishing 
the  city  of  Boston."  It  was  presented  to  the  voters  of  Boston  and  accepted  by  a  vote  of 
2,797  to  1,881.  .  .  "As  authorising  the  tirst  dej)arture  from  the  system  of  local 
government  which  had  lieen  in  operation  nearly  i  vo  centuries,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  the  very  highest  im|)oitance.  Not  a  few  of  the  old  residents  who  had  fought 
under  the  eyes  of  .Samuel  .\dams  in  the  town  meetings,  looked  upon  the  act  which  divided 
tlieir  great  folk-mote  into  twelve  separate  and  silent  gatherings,  where  men  delegated  their 
rights  to  othei-s,  as  the  lieginning  of  the  end  of  Democratic  government."! 

Had  the  jieople  of  Boston  and  of  the  American  cities  while  copying  the  Engli.sh 
district  system,  also  copied  the  English  custom  of  free  choice  of  candidates  irres|)ective  of 
residence,  the  system  would  not  have  been  so  arbitrary  in  its  results,  nor  so  destructive  to 
aldermanic  ability. 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  difference  between  the  problems  of  representation  in 
cities  in  its  origin  and  its  present  development.  The  city  is  al>ove  all  |)olitical  organisations 
a  unit  in  itself.  Aldermen  and  councillors  do  not  represent  waids — they  represent  the 
city.  The  ward  has  no  jtlace  in  city  jMjlitics  except  j)erhaps  as  an  administrative  division. 
It  is  well  recogni.sed  that  cities  present  the  most  aggravated  failures  of  American  politics, 
and  so  far  as  the  legislative  branch  is  concernetl,  the  following  i)ages  will  attempt  to  show 
that  the  failure  lies  mainly  in  this  unnatinal  partition  into  i)etty  districts. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    FAILUKK    OF    LEGi-SLATIVE    ASSEMBLIES. 

The  American  |)eople  have  succeede  I  faiily  well  in  the  organisation  of  the  executive 
ami  judicial  de|»artments  of  their  governuient,  but  there  is  a  universal  feeling  that  the 
lawmaking  bodies  are  a  painful  failure.  This  applies  to  all  grades  of  legislatures,  municipal. 
atiiUi  and  federal.  Tiie  new8pa|)er3  are  sup[»osed  to  say  what  is  popular,  and,  judging  from 
their  sayings,  nothing  is  more  popular  than  denunciation  of  aldermen,  state  representatives 
and  congressmen.  These  diatril)es  do  not  extend  to  other  otficei-s  of  government,  but  are 
hea)  ed  u|>on  the  legislators.  Every  winter  when  (Jongress  is  in  session,  the  business 
interests  are  reported  to  be  in  a  gasp  of  agony  until  it  iuljourns.  And  the  cry  tliat  goes 
ii|)  towards  the  latter  days  of  a  state  legislature's  session,  is  sickening.  A  Sacriimento 
•iaily  has  just  earned  the  jietty  spite  of  the  California  legislature  by  printing  across  its  titlt? 
page  in  glaring  type  the  words  "Thank  Gotl  the  legislature  adjourns  tc  day".  And  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  is  quoted  as  recently  saying  "  It  is  not  possible  to  sjwak  in  measured 
teiius  of  the  thing  that  goes  by  the  name  of  legislature  in  this  state  (California).  It  hits 
of  late  yeai-s  been  the  vilest  deliberative  bo<iy  in  the  wo-  Id.     The  assemblage  has  become 

*  Stubba,  I.,  424 
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one  of  bandits  iiist'  ad  of  law-makers.  Evei"vthin»  within  its  prasp  for  yeai-s  has  been  for 
sale.  The  coniinis.sions  to  hi<;h  office  which  it  confei-s  are  the  outward  and  visible  si<;ns  of 
felony  rather  than  of  careful  and  wise  selection."  Every  state  in  the  Union  can  fiunish 
examples  more  or  less  approaching  to  this. 

These  outcries  are  not  made  alone  in  a  spirit  of  paitisanship,  but  respectable  party 
papers  denounce  unsparingly  legislatures  whose  majorities  aie  of  their  own  political  ci^n- 
]ilexion.  The  i)eople  at  large  join  in  the  attack.  They  iiave  come  thoi-oughly  to  distrust 
their  law-makers,  charges  of  corruption  and  bribery  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  honored  histoiical  name  of  alderman  has  become  a  stigma  of 
su.spicion  and  disgrace. 

As  might  be  expected  tins  distrust  has  shown  itself  in  many  far-reaching  constitutioiiMl 
changes.  The  powers  of  state  and  city  legislatures  have  been  clipped  and  trimmed  and 
shorn  until  they  offer  no  inducements  for  ambition.  The  powers  of  governor-s,  mayors 
and  administrative  boards  have  been  correspondingly  increased.  The  growing  popularity 
of  the  executive  veto  is  one  of  the  startliing  facts  of  the  times.  Cities  have  been  known 
to  turn  out  in  mass-tueetings  to  illuminate  the  heavens  with  bonfires  in  honor  of  a  mayor's 
veto  which  has  rescued  them  from  outrages  and  robberies  perpetrated  by  their  own  law- 
fully elected  "city  fathers."  The  latest  reform  in  municipal  constitutions  has  been  tiie 
transfer  of  many  legislative  functions  and  a  great  deal  of  the  legislative  discretion  from 
the  city  councils  to  the  mayors.  This  has  been  done  on  the  plea  of  concentrating  resjionsi- 
bility,  and  there  are  many  people  who  would  Ije  glad  to  see  municipal  legisiatuies  abolished 
altogether  and  their  duties  handed  over  to  the  mayor  and  his  cabinet. 

The  recent  constitutions  of  the  new  states  of  North  Dikota,  South  Dakota,  Mont  ma 
and  Washington,  may  be  taken  as  a  con.sensus  of  the  American  people  at  the  present  time 
regarding  the  character  and  functions  of  State  legislatures.  Says  an  observing  writer.* 
"The  work  of  the  four  conventions  brings  into  sharp  relief  the  essential  difference  between 
the  tendency  and  the  character  of  jwlitical  changes  in  England  and  in  the  United  State.s. 
In  England  every  reform  in  government  for  a  thousand  years  has  had  for  its  immediate 
purpose  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  executive;  in  the  Uniteil  States  since  1776 
the  oj>inion  has  steadily  grown  that  it  is  safer  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  legislature  and  to 
increase  the  powers  of  the  executive.  Englishmen  distrust  the  Crown  and  grant  almost 
unlimiteii  powers  to  Parliament  ;  Americans  di.strust  the  legislature,  esj>ecially  the  state 
legislatures,  and  give  great  i>owei-s  to  their  president  and  their  governors.  .  .  Tlie 
articles  in  the  new  state  constitutions  on  the  "legislative  Department"  are  long  and  detailed. 
Tliey  seem  to  be  composed  by  the  framers  in  order  to  declare  what  the  resj>ectivo  legisl  itures 
cannot  be  j)ermitted  to  do.  .  .  The  perusal  of  the.se  new  constitutions  suggests  that 
the  })eo|)le  have  lost  confidence  in  their  state  legislatures,  and  that  the  conventions, 
responsive  to  this  feeling,  have  sought  to  anticipate  great  evils  by  limiting  the  powers  of 
the  legislature,  or  by  substantially  limiting  them  in  declaring  by  what  procedure  tiie 
legislature  shall  act,  on  what  it  shall  not  act,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  act.  The  chief 
limitations  on  the  legislature  are  with  respect  to  special  or  private  legislation,  corpoi-ations, 
political  cori-uption  amomg  members,  taxation,  and  jiower  to  use  the  credit  of  the  state.     .    . 

"Among  administrative  officers  (all  of  tliem  filled  by  popular  election)  are  several  of 
economic  significance,  as  those  of  insurance,  railioad,  agriculture,  and  labour,  prison  and 

public  land  commission.s.     The  fii-st  state  con.stitutions  knew  nothing  of  such  offices 

When  are  consideied  the  demands  ui)on  the  modern  legislature,  and  the  character  of  that 
legislature,  according  to  the  confessions  of  the  American  people  in  their  state  constitutions, 
the  tendency  to  short  legislative  sessions  once  in  two  years  is  expressive  of  a  hope  of 
escape  from  both  •' over- legislation,"  which  is  merely  the  activity  of  zealous,  Imt  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  incompetent  men,  and  inadequate  legislation  which  is  the  confession  of 
mere  politicians.  It  may  be  that  the  creation  of  bureaus  in  the  modern  st.ite  government 
is  practically  the  solution  of  the  problem  how  to  esca[>e  the  <langer  of  a  session  of  the 
legislation." 

The  judiciary,  too,  has  gained  materially  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  legislatures,  both  in  tiie 
express  provisions  of  constitutions  and  in  the  popular  approval.  Conscious  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  judges  have  steadily  encroached  u[)on  the  very  fields  of  legislative  discretion, 
and,  reluctantly  it  may  be,  have  more  and  more  assumed  the  right  to  set  aside  legislative 

*  F.  N.  Thorpe  in  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  September  1891. 
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enactments.  This  has  become  boldly  apparent  in  numerous  recent  decisions  overthrowing^ 
such  i>ecvdiarly  (wlitical  statutes  as  those  which  redistrict  a  state  for  the  election  of  legis- 
liitive  representatives.  This  intei-ference  of  the  judiciary,  however  justifiable  the  reasons, 
can  only  be  fraught  with  danger  to  itself.  It  is  thereby  forced  into  the  political  areiu, 
where  are  the  heated  questions  of  political  ex|)ediency,  at  the  exj)en8e  of  its  integrity  in  the 
field  where  administration  and  justice  alone  are  its  sphere.  Neverthele.ss,  the  judiciarv  is 
forced  by  the  people  to  take  this  step,  as  a  further  limitation  upon  their  discrediteti 
legislatures.  This  whole  movement  is  portrayed  by  Mr.  Horace  Davis,  in  the  following 
words:*  "The  executive,  all  posverful  at  the  beginning  (of  colonial  history)  was 
leduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  glory,  and  in  these  later  days  is  regaining  some  of 
its  lost  power.  The  legislature,  at  tirst  weak,  afterwards  absorbed  the  powers  of  the  other 
departments,  but  is  now  much  reduced  again.  Throughout  all  these  changes  the  dignity 
and  power  of  the  judges  have  steadily  increased.  .  .  Their  greatest  jiower,  most  amazing 
to  Europeans,  is  the  authority  to  set  aside  a  statute  which  they  hold  to  Ije  in  conflict  witli 
the  written  constitution.  No  other  courts  in  the  world  po.ssess  this  unique  power. 
The  scope  of  this  power  to  declare  a  law  uncon.stitutional,  is  much  broadened  by  tlip 
uudern  tendency  to  limit  legislation.  The  early  constitutions  were  very  brief,  containing 
little  more  than  a  bill  of  rights  and  a  skeleton  of  the  government,  leaving  all  details  to 
the  descietion  of  the  legislature.  Now  all  this  is  changed,  the  bounds  of  the  difl'erent 
departmentsTare  carefully  defined,  and  the  power  of  the  legi.slature  is  jealously  curbed, 
particularly  in  the  domain  of  special  legislation.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  this 
tnlarges  the  relative  {wwer  of  the  courts.  It  limits  the  legislature,  and  widens  the  field 
<if  the  judiciary  at  one  stroke." 

Tliese  tendencies  to  restrict  the  legislature  which  are  showing  themselves  so  unmis- 
takably, and  this  demoralization  of  legislative  bodies,  nnist  l)e  viewed  as  the  most  alarming 
features  of  American  i)olitics.  Just  as  the  duties  of  legislation  are  inci"easing  as  never 
before,  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  vital  wants  of  a  bewilderingly  conqilex  civilization, 
the  essential  organs  for  performing  those  duties  are  felt  to  be  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The 
legislature  controls  the  pui-se,  the  vp' y  life-blood  of  the  city,  the  state,  the  nation.  It  can 
block  every  other  department.  It  ought  to  stiind  nearest  to  the  lives,  the  wislns,  the 
wisdom  of  the  people.  It  is  their  necessary  organ  for  constituting,  guiding,  watching  and 
supporting  all  the  departments  of  government.  Above  them  all,  then,  it  ought  to  be 
eminently  representative.  But  it  is  the  least  representative  of  all.  Surely,  then,  for  the 
American  people  above  all  others,  and  in  a  high  degree,  too,  for  all  nations  who  depend 
ui)on  representative  institutions,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  futidaraental 
nature  of  these  institutions,  the  causes  of  their  failures  and  the  means  if  any  can  be  found, 
which  will  adapt  them  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  times.  It  will  likely  be  found  that 
there  is  no  simple  reform  that  will  revive  them.  Many  different  reforms  nuist  cooperate 
in  so  complex  and  momentous  a  problem.  But  there  is  at  least  one  feature  that  reaches 
the  fundamental  nature  of  these  institutions,  with  which  all  the  others  are  intimately 
related  and  out  of  which  they  grow.  This  feature  is  the  system  of  electing  each  represent- 
ative by  a  single  district  established  on  territorial  lines.  As  has  been  shown,  this  is  an 
inheritance  from  tlie  past,  when  representation  was  in  its  infancy  and  when  its  problems 
were  very  difiFerent  from  those  of  the  jiresent.  It  was  adoi)ted  without  any  |»olitical 
philosophising,  and  has  been  inherited,  like  complexion  and  hair  and  real  estate,  without 
any  questioning.  To-day  is  the  time  to  test  it  and  see  whether  it  suits  new  conditions, 
and  if  it  is  found  wanting  to  devise  a  system  which  shall  be  ba.sed  on  solid  foundations 
adapted  to  modern  nee<l8. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE    SINGLE    MEMBERED    DISTRICT. 

The  |)osition  of  the  modern  voter  who  essays  to  inde|)endence  of  choice  is  well  known 
to  be  an  unenviable  one.     When  he  come.s  to  the  |>oU8  to  cjist  his  vote  he  finds  that  there 
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is  just  one  candidate  to  be  chosen  for  any  given  office.  He  finds  that  through  the 
machinery  of  the  ]>olitical  party  with  wliich  he  has  i)een  accustomed  to  vote,  there  is  one 
candidate  offered  to  him.  There  are  ])ractically  but  two  candidates  in  the  field — thoso  of 
the  two  great  parties.  It  is  known  to  every  one  that  one  of  these  two  will  be  elected.  If 
tlie  voter  is  di.ssatisfied  for  any  reason  with  the  nominee  of  his  own  party  there  are  three 
coui-ses  open  to  liim;  to  vote  for  the  opposing  candidate,  to  vote  for  a  tliird  candidate,  or  to 
stay  at  home.  It  in  likely  that  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  oppowng  candidate  is  far  more 
extreme  than  for  his  own  party's.  Only  in  perio<ls  of  exceptional  unrest  or  a.s  a  protest 
against  an  exceptionally  corrupt  candidate  do  large  numbers  of  voters  make  so  radical  a 
revolt  as  to  go  entii-ely  over  to  the  enemy.  The  great  majority  of  the  di.ssatisfied  simply 
stay  at  home.  This  is  their  only  comfortable  way  of  condemning  their  party's  nominee. 
But  should  they  be  intensely  exasjierated,  or  should  they  be  of  an  uncompromising  turn  of 
mind,  they  may  go  to  the  extreme  of  nominating  and  voting  for  a  third  candidate.  In  this 
case  their  offence  is  even  worse  than  if  they  vote  for  the  principal  op))Osing  candidate. 
They  indeed  give  him  a  half  vote,  just  as  they  do  when  they  stay  at  home,  but  they  gain 
the  opprobrium  of  a  "crank"  and  the  scorn  of  having  "thrown  their  votes  awiy." 
More  bitter  than  the  hatred  towarus  rivals,  says  Bryce,*  is  the  hatred  of  Boss  and  Ring 
towards  those  members  of  the  party  who  do  not  desire  and  are  not  to  be  api)eased  by  h 
share  of  the  S[)oils,  but  who  agitate  for  what  -they  call  reform.  They  are  natural  and 
permanent  enemies ;  nothing  but  the  extinction  of  the  Bo^-i  himself  and  of  bossdom 
altogether  will  satisfy  them.  They  are,  moreover,  the  common  enemies  of  both  parties. 
Hence  in  ring-governed  cities  professionals  of  both  parties  will  sometimes  unite  against  the 
reformei-s,  or  will  i-ather  let  their  opjjonents  secure  a  place  than  win  it  for  themselves  hy 
the  help  of  the  "  independent  vote."  Devotion  to  "  |)arty  government,"  as  they  under- 
stand it,  can  hardly  go  further." 

In  this  way  the  party  machine  is  the  master  of  the  situation.  It  alone  can  name  the 
candidate,  the  only  check  upon  it  is  the  fear  of  the  bolt  on  the  part  of  the  voters.  This 
fear  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Though  there  may  be  loud  protests  and  a  vigorous  show  of 
inde})endence  it  is  well  known  that  most  of  the  protesters  will  fall  into  line  on  election 
<lay  rather  than  see  the  other  party  win. 

Add  to  the  foregoing  the  fact  that  districts  are  bounded  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  so  as  to 
include  heterogeneous  elements  of  population,  and  that  boundaries  are  frequently  changed, 
iind  we  have  an  additional  reason  for  the  supremacy  of  the  party  organization.  The  voters 
have  very  few  interests  in  common.  They  see  little  of  each  other ;  they  have  few  o 
tliose  general  and  social  relations  that  would  accustom  them  to  join  and  work  togetheif 
They  do  not  meet  in  mass  meetings  as  in  the  old  New  England  town  meeting,  where 
individuals  of  all  parties  come  together  and  discuss  in  public  the  affairs  of  their  district, 
and  the  qualifications  of  candidates  before  the  candidates  are  nominated.  They  must 
therefore  look  to  their  party  organization  for  the  dictation  of  a  policy  and  the  designation 
of  a  candidate.     It  is  in  the  party  that  they  find  their  common  meeting  place. 

The  party  organization  is  a  more  or  less  close  corjwration  composed  of  a  series  of 
practically  self-per|)etuating  committees,  the  committees  corresponding  to  the  different  elec- 
tion areas.  The  jiarty  primary  of  the  smallest  division  -  the  township  or  the  ward — is  the 
foundation  of  the  system.  But  the  primary  is  in  the  hands  of  its  standing  committee. 
A  very  small  [)ercentage  of  the  party  votera,  for  some  reason  or  another,  attend  the 
jiiimaries.  The  majority  of  the  party  voteis  are  too  busily  employed  in  private  callings, 
or  they  find  tlie  work  of  primaries  and  conventions  distasteful,  or  they  are  systematicitlly 
barred  out.  In  cities  the  |>ercentage  mnges  from  two  to  ten.  In  the  townships  from  ten 
to  forty.  A  majority  of  the  voters  in  these  primaries,  then,  elect  delegates  to  tlie 
nominating  conventions  or  nominate  local  candidates.  This  is  the  case  with  both  the 
ruling  pai'ties.  These  candidates  are  the  only  ones  between  whom  the  voters  can  choose 
at  the  elections.  The  nominating  convention  is  therefore  practically  the  electing  con- 
vention. If  this  be  so,  we  are  faced  by  the  fact  that  our  public  officials  instead  of  being 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votera,  as  is  fondly  suj)posed,  are  elected  by  a  minority  of  a 
minority  of  a  majoiity.  And  in  case  the  election  is  determined  by  a  plurality  vote  or  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  votera  have  absented  themselves  from  the  polls,  the  candidate 
is  elected  by  a  minority  of  a  minority  of  a  minority. 

•  Amer.  Com.  vol.  II,  page  3. 
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I  do  not  mean  that  the  minority  who  have  this  power  can  use  it  autocratically. 
Tliey  must  keep  before  themselves  constantly  the  qualities  of  their  candidate  which  would 
promote  or  mar  his  popularity.  They  must  nominate  a  man  who,  as  they  say,  is 
"  available."  But  within  this  limit,  unless  the  popular  intere.st  has  Ijeen  aroused  by  some 
unusual  emergency,  they  have  a  wide  field  of  autocracy. 

Such  a  system  results  inevitably  in  the  selection  of  weak  and  inefficient  officere  and 
representatives.  They  are  not  necessjirily  corrupt,  and  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
they  are  very  rarely  corrupt.  But  they  are  tools  and  figui-e-heatls.  Confining  oui-selves 
to  the  case  of  representatives  and  councilmen,  let  us  notice  more  fully  the  reasons  why 
inefficient  men  ai"e  chosen.  In  the  fil•^st  place,  the  area  of  choice  is  arbitrarily  limited.  It 
is  a  universal  principle  in  elective  constituencies,  that  the  larger  the  area  over  which  an 
election  district  extends  the  more  distinguished  and  capable  are  the  ctindidates  of  all 
parties.  In  all  districts  representatives  must  be  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  party  which 
hap|)ens  to  be  in  the  n)ajority  in  the  given  district.  It  is  wholly  improbable  that  the  able 
men  of  a  party  will  be  distributed  about  one  by  one  in  the  small  districts  where  the  party 
has  its  majorities.  But  even  were  they  so  benevolently  disposed,  the  chances  are  against 
their  being  nominated  by  their  party  convention.?.  The  |X)litical  managers  must  have  men 
who  will  do  their  bidding.  At  the  same  time,  the  election  of  candidates  is  subject  to  the 
dictation  of  cliques.  Esjiecially  in  close  districts  aud  wards,  a  compact  faction  bent  on  its 
own  aggrandisement,  can  often  name  a  candidate,  or  at  least  prevent  the  nomination  of  an 
outspoken  and  capable  candidate.  The  influence  of  the  snloon  element  in  city  and  state 
politics  is  well  known  to  depend  on  the  power  which  their  clo.se  organization  and  their 
imscrupulous  selfishness  give  them  over  the  [»arty  leaders  in  the  nouiination  of 
candidates. 

B-sides  factions  within  the  party  lines,  there  is  in  the  closer  districts  always  to  be  found 
a  number  of  votei-s  who  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  jjarties.  Hence  candidates 
must  placate  them.  Now  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  greatest  of  party  leadei-s  that  they 
raise  up  about  themselves  a  body  of  strong  admirei-s  and  a  body  of  equally  vigorous 
hatei-s.  Consequently  we  seldom  find  in  Ameiican  politics  that  a  great  )>arty  leader  can 
\>e  elected  in  a  clo.se  distiict.  This  principle  comes  out  di.stinctly  in  tlie  election  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Those  men  who  have  achieved  the  highest  honors  in  the 
leadei-ship  of  their  party,  in  the  halls  of  congress  and  in  wlitical  battles,  are  seldom 
elected  to  that  high  office.  They  are  not  often  even  nominated,  and  if  nominated  they 
«re  almost  sure  of  defeat.  Unknown  and  obscuie  men  aie  hunted  out  and  given  the  place 
that  in  the  affections  and  admiration  of  the  party  voters  belonged  to  others.  The  real 
leadei-s  must  be  content  with  appointive  positions.  The  same  jn-inciple  opei-ates  far  more 
inexorably  the  further  down  we  go  to  the  lesser  and  lesser  districts,  until  when  we  come  to 
ward  politics  we  reach  the  very  lowest  extreme  of  political  ability  and  the  very  highest 
|K)wer  of  greedy  factions. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  a  party  leader  has  achieved  prominence  either  in  the  state 
legislature  or  congress,  the  entire  resources  of  the  opposite  party  throughout  the  state  or 
nation  are  thrown  into  his  limited  district  to  comi)a.ss  his  defeat.  And  these  extraordinary 
exertions  are  usually  succe.s.sful,  if  the  district  be  in  an}'  way  a  close  one.  Many  an 
eminent  leatler  in  Congress,  after  serving  a  few  teinis  and  acquiring  familiarity  with  the 
rules,  and  then  becoming  the  recognized  leader  of  his  party,  has  been  defeated  in  his  district. 
In  this  way  the  Democrats  lost  the  able  services  of  their  gieat  tariff  leader,  Wm.  K. 
Morrison,  and  the  Republicans  lost  also  their  brilliant  tariff  lea<ler,  Wm.  McKinley,  Jr. 
Only  in  ihe  case  of  a  man  like  Blnine  or  Garfield  who  hap|)ened  to  live  in  an  over- 
whelming Republican  district,  could  the  leadei-s  be  kept  in  the  public  stations  where  their 
services  could  redound  to  their  party  and  their  country. 

This  is  the  main  reason  why  our  legislative  bodies  are  composed  of  iiiexj)erienced  men. 
A  careful  analysis  of  state  legislatures  in  the  United  States  will  likely  show  that  in  every 
election  at  least  one-half  the  repre.sentatives  are  new  men,  with  no  legislative  ex|)erience. 
An  actual  co\mt  of  the  Indiana  legislature  of  1893  shows  that  in  a  house  of  100 
representatives  there  are  sixty-thiee  men  who  are  there  foi-  the  first  time,  sixteen  men  who 
.Mre  serving  their  second  term,  twelve  men  their  third  term,  one  man  his  fourth  term,  and 
one  man  his  fifth  terui.  It  is  well  known  that  the  American  House  of  Representatives  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  body  of  one  and  two  term  mea.     In  the  fifty-third  Congi-ess, 
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out  of  a  iiieinbei'«lii|>  of  353,  there  were  133  new  men,  seventy-eight  men  serving  thoir 
second  term,  and  only  1 42 — i.e.  40% — who  were  serving  their  third  term  and  upwards. 
Throughout  the  country  it  may  be  asserted,  in  all  legislative  bodies,  the  laws  of  the  people 
are  made  by  a  majority  who  have  never  had  any  previous  ex|)erience  in  law-making. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  two  most  significant  facts  in  American  legislative  govern- 
ment, the  power  of  the  S|>eaker  of  the  Housv",  and  the  power  of  the  lobby. 

The  American  Speaker,  unlike  the  English  and  Canadian,  is  a  man  of  dictjitoiial 
[X>wer.  In  the  national  govei'ument  he  is  ranked  next  to  the  President.  He  appoint.s 
the  committees,  lays  down  the  rules  and  controls  lejrislation.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
Hitme  as  that  which  ex|>lains  the  power  of  a  tribnl  chieftain  or  an  imperial  Caesar  : — the 
ignorance,  incapacity,  and  faction  of  his  su'gects.  Now,  leadei-ship  is  essential  wlierever 
a  bmly  of  men  are  compelled  to  act  in  concert.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  leadei-sliip. 
One  is  that  of  ability,  merit  and  enthusiasm,  where  the  followers  have  confidence  in  their 
chief  and  accejtt  his  leadership  and  act  in  concert  with  him  voluntarily.  This  is  the 
leadership  of  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Con)nions.  The  other  is  that  of  necessity  ami 
circumstance,  where  followers  distrust  the  ability  of  any  leadei-  they  may  choose,  where 
they  distrust  their  own  ability  to  follow,  and  therefore  they  consent  to  the  abdication  of 
self-government  and  the  elevation  of  a  tyrant.  This  is  the  leadership  of  the  American 
jiarty  speaker.  Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  the  supremacy  of  the  speaker  is  the  lack  of 
acquaintance  which  exissts  among  the  members  of  the  legislative  bodies.  This  is  due  to 
the  shoit  terms,  and  the  fact  already  shown,  that  one  half  to  two-thirds  •  f  the  member- 
shi))  of  the  lower  house  are  new  men.  They  come  together  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  They  have  never  met  l)efore  and  jierhaps  have  never  heard  of  one  another. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  qualifications  of  each.  If  they  shouhi  keep  the  control  of 
aifairs  in  their  own  hands  there  would  be  nothing  but  wrangling  and  wire-pulling  over  the 
apiwintments  of  committees,  atid  then  factions  and  mutiny  on  account  of  the  final  appoint- 
ments.    The  only  escape  from  this  evil  is  in  the  power  of  the  si)eaker. 

If  oiir  representative  bodies  were  composed  of  able  men,  if  their  terms  of  service 
were  longer,  and  their  legislative  experience  and  acquaintance  wider,  if  the  natural  party 
leaders  were  not  excluded  from  their  midst  by  a  petty  district  system  of  election,  then  the 
representatives  would  claim  for  themselves  the  powers  which  they  Ijestow  upon  their 
autocrat.  They  would  appoint  their  own  committees,  control  their  own  rules,  make  their 
own  laws,  and  the  speaker  would  bi;  simfily  a  uioderatoi'  in.stead  of  a  dictator. 

Though  the  Sl^eaker  has  a  unique  dominion,  there  is  another  power  in  American 
Legislatures  and  the  American  Congress  still  more  ominous — the  lobby.  It  is  the  lobby 
which  controls  legislatures  to-day.  If  any  law  which  is  demanded  by  the  people  at  large 
or  even  by  a  niajcritv  of  the  legislature,  is  defeated  or  enia.sculated,  its  fate  can  be  traced 
to  the  dominating  influence  of  the  lobby. 

The  lobljy  is  a  new  feature  of  representative  government.  It  is  coincident  with  the 
very  recent  growth  of  large  private  corporations.  It  is  organised  in  their  interests.  These 
corporations  have  such  immense  interests  at  stake  on  the  turn  of  legislation  that  the  lobby 
with  their  unlimited  resources  at  its  disposal  is  practically  irresistible. 

But  the  lobby  could  not  have  acquired  its  powerful  influence  were  it  ivot  for  certain 
qualities,  or  lack  of  qualities,  in  the  legislative  bodies  which  ])lace  them  at  its  merey.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  corruption.  Legislatoi"s  fall  into 
the  nets  of  lobbyists  mainly  because  of  inexperience  and  incapacity.  The  lobbyists  them- 
selves are  the  shrewdest,  brightest  and  most  influential  men  of  the  state  or  nation.  They 
often  control  the  party  spoils,  and  an  ambitious  legislator  cannot  afford  to  antagonise 
them.  The  lobby  is  organised  far  better  than  the  legislature  itself  It  has  its  great 
chiefs  who  band  together.  All  of  the  corporations  interested  in  legislation  pi-actically 
combine  as  a  unit.  Then  these  able  and  honorable  chiefs  employ  their  resources  of 
argument  and  suggestion  with  individual  legislators  and  before  committees.  They  fully 
size  up  every  individual  who  is  in  their  way.  But  if  ttieir  honorable  methods  are  inade- 
quate they  timi  the  legislator  in  question  over  to  the  |>etty  lobbyist  who  carries  th& 
pocket-book.     Their  own  hands  are  clean. 

The  power  of  the  lobby  is  found  mainly  in  the  fact  of  the  j^arty  machine.  The  lob- 
byists are  usually  the  managers  of  the  machine.     They  control  state  and  national  party 
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spoils  and  offices.  They  have  the  political  future  of  individuals  in  their  bands.  They  are 
the  actual  leaders  in  party  politics.  There  must  be  leadership  somewhere.  The  only 
•question  is,  shall  the  leaders  be  elected  to  the  legislature  by  the  people  or  shill  they  con- 
trol the  legislature  from  outside  as  mere  irresponsible  |)rivate  citizens  ?  As  long  aa  the 
people  are  prevented  from  electing  the  leaders  they  wish  to  positions  of  responsibility, 
there  wiU  surely  arise  th<.^e  self-constituted  leaders  whose  shrewdness  gives  them  control 
over  the  weaklings  and  hirelings  who  are  actually  elected. 

The  lack  of  leadei-ship  on  the  floor  of  the  legislative  bodies  is  shown  also  in  the  fruit- 
less bickerings  and  factious  combinations  which  so  often  prevent  a  legislature  fiom  accom- 
plishing any  results.  A  party  in  the  m  yority  needs  to  be  held  together  through  confidence 
in  some  leadei-  or  leadei-s.  But  their  forces  are  often  scattered  and  legislation  is  blocked. 
Jt  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  the  prime  opportunity  for  the  lobby. 

The  district  system  too,  exalts  locil  interests  above  the  general  interests  of  the  state 
or  nation.     Legislation  is  too  often  a  mere  exchange  of  favours  between  localities. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  weakness  and  injustice  of  the  district  system  is  the 
opjwrtunity  it  gives  a  majority  party  to  wholly  crush  out  and  disfranchise  the  minority. 
This  is  seen  flagrantly  in  the  "  Gerrymander."  But  even  where  the  system  is  employed 
•with  the  fairest  of  intentions,  it  is  almost  wholly  a  m  itter  of  chance  whether  the  opinions 
of  the  people  shall  be  justly  expressed  or  not.  This  danger  was  not  imminent  under  the 
earlier  conditions  of  representation,  as  has  already  been  shown,  when  electoral  districts 
were  natural  units  and  the  problem  of  representation  was  the  federation  of  local 
communities.  But  now  that  party  lines  are  drawn  through  the  midst  of  every  community, 
it  nearly  always  happens  that  one  party  gains  in  the  elections  an  unjust  proportion  of 
representatives  at  the  expense  of  others.  From  the  theory  of  the  mattei-  it  may  be  shown 
to  be  jjossible  to  exclude  minority  parties  altogether  and  to  give  the  entire  legislature 
bodies  to  the  minority.  Suppose  a  legislative  body  to  be  composed  of  forty  members 
elected  from  forty  districts,  and  that  the  i>opular  vote  at  large  of  the  two  political  parties 
stands  i-espectively  120,000  and  100,000.  If  the  districts  are  so  arranged  as  to  have  5, .500 
voters  each  and  the  parties  haj)|)en  to  be  divided  in  the  districts  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  are  divided  at  large,  we  should  have  in  each  district  a  vote  resj)eetively  of 
3,000  and  2,500.  All  of  the  foity  candidates  of  the  majority  would  be  elected,  and 
the  minority  wholly  excluded.  An  extreme  result  of  this  kind  though  it  seldom  occurs, 
is  not  unknown. 

Again  it  may  ha;>pen,  and  often  does,  that  a  minority  of  the  poi)ular  vote  obtains  a 
majority  of  the  repre.sentatives.  In  the  case  iv.ssumed,  parties  may  have  been  divided  in 
the  several  districts  as  follows  : — 


Party  A. 

Narrow  majority  in  twenty-tive  districts,  2,800    x  25  =    70,400  votes. 

Minority  iu  fifteen  districts,  average 1,973^  x  15  =    29,G00     " 

Total 100,000  votes. 


Partv  B. 

Minority  in  twenty-five  districts 2,7<10  x  25  =    67,500  votes. 

Large  majority  in  fifteen  districts 3,500  x   15=    5:1,500     " 


Total •  120,000  votes. 

Where  a  system  ofi'ei-s  in  theory  such  fruitful  opportunities  it  is  too  much  to  ex{)ect 
j)arty  managers  from  using  it.  As  a  result,  the  district  system,  in  conjunction  with 
j>arty  politics,  has  resulted  in  the  univeraal  s[)read  of  the  gerrymander.     It  is  diflicult  to 
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exprt'88  the  opprobrium  which  ought  to  be  heaped  U])on  so  iniquitous  a  practice  as  the 
gerrymander,  but  its  enormity  is  not  appieciated,  much  for  the  same  reason  that  a  brutal 
prize  fight  is  not  reprobated,  provided  it  be  fought  according  to  the  rules.  Both  politicjil 
parties  practise  it,  and  neither  can  condemn  tho  othei'.  Tliey  simply  do  what  is  natural, 
make  the  most  of  their  o]>iK>rtunities  as  far  as  {termitted  by  the  constitution  and  the  sys- 
tem under  which  both  are  working.  The  gerrymander  is  not  the  iniquity  of  i^irties,  it  is 
the  outcome  of  the  district  system.  If  representiitives  are  e!ecto<l  by  districts,  there  mu«t 
be  some  public  authority  for  outlining  the  districts.  And  who  shall  be  the  judge  to  say 
where  the  line  shall  be  drawn  ?  Exact  equality  is  impossible,  and  who  shall  set  the  limits, 
beyond  which  inequality  shall  not  be  pressed  ?  Every  distribution  act  that  has  Ijeeii 
passed  in  this  or  any  other  country  has  involved  inequality,  .ind  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask 
a  ]K)litical  party  to  pass  such  an  act  and  give  the  advantage  of  the  inequality  to  the 
opiK)site  party.  Consequently  every  distiibution  act  involves  more  or  less  of  the  features 
of  the  gerrymander. 

The  gerrymander  consists  simply  in  constructing  districts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
economise  the  votes  of  one's  own  party  by  giving  them  small  majorities  in  a  large  number 
of  districts,  and  coo|»ing  up  the  oj)]wsition  i)arty  with  overwhelming  majorities  in  a  small 
number  of  districts.  This  may  involve  a  very  distortionate  and  micomely  shajjing  of 
districts,  and  the  joining  together  of  distant  and  unrelated  localities  into  a  single  distiict. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  famous  original  distribution  act  of  Governor  Gerry  of  Mas.sachu- 
setts,  whence  the  practice  obtained  its  amphibian  name. 

But  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  districts  be  cut  up  inio  distortionate  shapes  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  unjust  results  of  the  Gerrymander.  A  map  of  all  the  congressional 
and  legislative  districts  of  the  United  States  would  by  no  means  indicate  the  location  of 
all  the  outrageous  gerrymanders.  In  fact  many  of  the  worst  ones  have  been  so  well 
designed  that  they  come  close  within  all  constitutional  requirements.  They  are  made  of 
compact  and  contiguous  territory  and  have  each  a  population  as  nearly  equally  divided  a* 
could  be  exj)ected.  The  truth  is,  that  the  district  system  itself  is  so  vicious  that  constitu- 
tional I'estiictions  cannot  keep  it  within  just  bounds.  The  national  congress  has  attempted 
to  do  so  by  requiring  that  districts  for  congres.sional  re|)resentatives  must  be  compact  and  of 
contiguous  territory  and  of  nearly  equal  population.  But  the  law  is  everywhere  disregarded. 
Parties  ai'e  comi>elled  to  tlisi-egard  it,  for  a  gerrymander  in  a  democratic  state  can  be 
nullified  only  by  a  gerrymander  in  a  republican  state. 

As  a  result  of  the  district  system  the  House  of  Representatives  in  congress  can  scarcely 
be  entitled  to  the  honor  of  a  repi'esentative  l)ody.  It  has  never  had  a  rej)resentation  in 
proportion  to  the  poptdar  vote  of  political  parties  thrtiughout  the  country,  and  at  some 
elections  a  minority  of  the  people  have  returned  a  majority  of  the  representatives.  This 
was  most  stiikingly  true  of  the  noted  Fifty-first  congress  in  which  a  republican  majority 
of  three  enacted  the  famous  prohibitory  tariff.  That  this  tariff  was  opjxised  by  a. 
majority  of  the  i)eoi)le  is  evidenced  by  the  poj)ular  revulsion  which  at  the  next  election  re- 
turned a  majority  of  119  over  all  and  a  majority  of  128  over  the  repuljlicans.  Such  a 
l)olitical  avalanche  must  have  had  deep  causes,  and  these  causes  are  well  shown  by  the 
following  table  taken  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Stoughton  f!ooley  in  Belford's  Magazine  for 
December,  1891,  wherein  it  appeal's  that  the  acts  of  that  congress  were  the  work  of  a 
minority  of  the  people. 
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Actual. 

Proportional. 

R. 

D-   ; 

R. 

1». 

P. 

U.L. 

Alabama 

8 
5 
2 
........ 

1 

2 
10 

7 
10 

1 

9 
5 

4 
2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

........ 

3 
10 
7 
6 
4 
5 
2 
2 
3 
7 
5 
3 
2 

6 
2 

1 

1 

3 
17 

4 
10 

1 
15 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

5 
2 
5 

5 

3 

3 

■ 

2 

1 

1 
7 
9 
6 
5 
2 
6 
4 
2 

3 
5 
5 
2 
5 
7 
1 

!.!.!!.! 

Arkansas 

California 

4 

1 
3 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinoi.s 

13 
3 

10 

7 
2 

1 
4 
2 

10 
9 
5 

Indiana 

. 

Iowa 

ICaiLsas    

I 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

1 

1         i 

Minnesota       

7 





Missouri    

4 

3 

1 
2 

4 
19 

3 
16 

1 
21 

2 

10 

"    "3" 
15 
6 
5 

'7""' 

""7" 
7 

1 

Nebraska    

Nevada 

1 

N.  .Tersev .  .         

4             

N.  York 

16 

5 

10 

1 

""i" 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

■ 

12 
1 
6 
5 
7 
1 
5 
2 

4 

1 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

3 

11 

1 

\'erniont 

9 
2 

""s  " 

:         2 

West  Virginia 

1 

164 

•      161 

;    154 

163 

5 

3 

This  estimate  is  made  uf)on  the  basis  of  the  presidential  vote  for  1888  which  stood 
Democrats  5,536,2-12,  Repablicans  5,440,708,  giving,  when  allowance  is  made  for  minor 
parties,  the  Democrats  48"63%  and  the  Republicans  4783%  of  the  total  vote.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  a  Republioau  majority  of  three,  and  no  representatives  of  the  People's  party 
or  the  Union  I^abor  party,  there  should  have  been  seven  representatives  of  the  latter  two 
parties  and  a  Democratic  majority  of  two  over  all. 

The  unparalleled  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  composition  of  the  next  congress, 
giving  the  Democrats  a  majority  of  128  over  the  Republicans,  likewise  displays  the 
fortuitous  consequences  of  the  district  system.  The  Democratic  minority  of  496%  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  was  changed  to  a  Democratic  majority  of  698%,  but  in  the 
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popular  vote  the  democratic  proportion  of  4 8  63%  of  the  total  was  changed  only  to  u 
proportion  of  55-3%  of  the  total.  In  this  fifty-second  congress  there  were  ninety -nine 
Republicans,  227  Democrats  and  nine  Independent  and  Farmer's  Alliance  men,  giving  the 
Democrats  a  majority  of  119  over  all.  If  the  popular  strength  had  been  truly  represented  the 
Republicans  would  have  had  141  meml)er8,  and  the  Democratic  majority  would  have  been 
only  thirty  nine.  As  it  was,  1 68  Democratic  votes,  giving  a  majority,  were  elected  by  fifteen 
southern  states  and  the  gerrymandered  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  where  representation  was  a  follows: — In  New  York,  500,395  Democrats  sent 
twenty-three  representatives,  and  421,403  Republicans  sent  eleven  representatives.  In 
New  Jei-sey,  128,417  Democrats  sent  five  representatives  and  114,808  Republicans  only 
two.  In  Ohio  a  minority  of  350,528  Democrats  sent  fourteen  representatives,  and  a 
majority  of  360,624  Republicans  sent  only  half  as  many,  while  Indiana  with  a  con- 
greesional  vote  of  239,858  Democrats  and  216,766  Republicans  sent  eleven  Democrats 
and  only  two  Republicans.  Consequently  in  this  state  one  Democratic  vote  at  the  polls 
was  equal  to  five  Republicans.  If  representation  had  been  projMjrtional,  New  York  would 
have  sent  eighteen  Democrats  and  sixteen  Republicans,  New  Jei-sey  foui-  Democrats  and 
ihi-ee  Republicans,  Ohio  ten  Democrats  and  eleven  Republicans,  and  Indiana  seven  Demo- 
crats and  six  Republicans. 

Mr.  John  M.  Berry  has  j)ointed  out  in  an  interesting  way  that  in  the  Fifty-second 
Congre.ss  "less  than  half  who  voted  at  the  North  secured  202  of  the  211  representatives 
from  that  poi'tion  of  the  country,"  and  that  "3,172,999  citizens  elected  107  rei)resenta- 
tives,  a  majority  of  the  332  in  Congress  from  all  the  states,  botli  North  and  South,  while 
3,301,692  who  voted  in  167  noi-thern  districts  failed  to  elect  any.  .  .  One  half  the 
iiorthen  representatives  were  elected  by  less  than  a  .juarter  of  the  northern  voters,  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  who  voted  in  the  same  states  did  not  elect  even  one.  .  .  In 
the  northern  states  2,703,976  votes  elected  167  representatives,  a  majority  of  Congress 
from  the  North  and  South,  while  3,420,246  in  the  north  voting  at  the  same  time  could  not 
elect  even  one." 

In  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  1893-95,  if  we  take  the  presidential  vote  as  a  basis  of 
comj)ari.son,  we  get  the  following  results  : — 


Ticket. 

Pkes.  Vote. 

Representatives. 

ACTUAL. 

proport'nal. 

Democrat 

5,556,562 

5,162,874 

1,055,424 

264,066 

11,348 

216 

129 

8 

0 

0 

164t 

Republican 

152t 

People's  Party 

31 

Prohibition 

8 

Scattering 

0 

12,150,274 

35}* 

355 

The  Democrats,  with  45-7  %  of  the  votes,  secured  61  %  of  the  representatives,  and  a 
majority  of  79  over  all,  whereas  they  should  have  lacked  28  of  a  majority.  Tlie  Republi- 
cans, with  425  %  of  the  votes,  get  only  33  %  of  the  representatives ;  the  People's  Party, 
with  8;5  %  of  the  votes,  have  only  2*2  %  of  the  representatives,  and  the  Prohibitionists, 
with  2  %  of  the  votes,  get  no  representatives,  though  entitled  to  eight. 

The  injustice  of  the  district  system  is  seen  strikingly  when  we  observe  its  effects  on 
new  parties  or  minority  parties.  Such  parties  suffer  for  two  reasons.  In  the  case  of  the 
dominant  parties  there  is  a  rough  equality,  because  a  Democratic  gerrymander  in  one  state 
is  likely  to  be  balanced  in  another  by  a  Republican  gerrym  inder.  But  a  new  party  can- 
not establish  a  gerrymander  to  suit  itself,  until  it  gets  control  of  a  state  government.     Also 


*  Two  vacancies. 

t  The  share  of  the  "scattering"  vote  is  assigned  to  the  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
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a  new  ]>afty  is  usually  scattered  throughout  a  large  number  of  districts  and  states,  and 
the  district  system  prevents  them  from  combining  to  elect  their  fair  share  of  representativea. 
For  example,  in  the  Fifty-tii-st  Congi-ess  the  Prohibitionists  should  have  had  tive  represent- 
atives and  the  Union  Labor  party  should  have  had  three,  whereas  they  received  none,  and 
in  the  Fifty-third  Congi-ess  the  People's  party  should  have  received  thirty-one  instead  of 
only  eight,  and  the  Prohibitionists  should  have  received  eight  instead  of  none. 

Endless  examples  might  be  given  from  iml.  idual  states  to  show  the  unrepresentative 
character  of  Congressional  Representatives.  Those  states  which  are  close  in  their  political 
majorities,  and  whose  legislatures  alternate  frequently,  show  an  endles.s  see-saw  of  gerry- 
mandei-s.  Ohio  has  |)erha[)s  had  more  of  these  partisan  displays  than  any  other  state. 
It  was  during  the  war  that  the  first  Republican  legislature  overthrew  a  long  stiinding 
Democratic  districting  act,  the  i-esults  of  which  were  brought  out  forcibly  by  Mr.  Garfield 
in  a  speech  in  Congress  in  1870.  He  said:-  "  When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
the  fall  of  1862,  the  state  of  Ohio  had  a  clear  Republican  majority  of  about  20,000,  but 
by  the  adjustment  and  distribution  of  jK)iitical  power  in  the  state  there  were  fourteen 
Democratic  representatives  u|)on  this  floor  and  only  five  Republicans.  The  State  that 
cast  a  majority  of  nearly  25,000  Republican  votes  was  represented  in  the  proportion  of 
tive  representatives  and  lourteen  Democrats.  In  the  next  Congress  there  was  no  great 
political  change  in  the  popular  vote  of  Ohio — a  change  of  only  20,000 — but  the  lesult  was 
that  sevi  nteen  Republican  memVjei-s  were  .sent  here  from  Ohio  and  only  two  Democrats. 
We  find  tlirtt  only  so  small  a  change  as  20,000,  changed  their  representatives  in  Congress 
from  fourteen  Democrats  and  tive  Republcians  to  seventeen  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats. 

"  Now,  no  man,  whatever  his  jwlitics,  can  justly  defend  a  system  that  may  in  theory, 
and  frequently  does  in  practice,  produce  such  results  as  these." 

The  Republicans  retained  jwwer  in  the  Ohio  legislature  until  1876  with  a  consequent 
unfair  advantage  in  the  distribution  of  Congres-sional  seats.  In  the  latter  year  a.  Demo- 
cratic legislature  passed  a  new  re- districting  act.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  eight 
re-di.sti  icting  acts,  the  i-esults  of  which  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  two  jKirties  are  depicted 
by  the  following  statistical  analysis  : — 

Represbntation  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  Congress. 


Congressional 
Vote. 


Representatives.     !   Ace. 
Aetna'.  Proportional.; 


to  Actual  Repre- 
sentation. 


Rep. 

277,875 

Dem. 

R 

D. 

R. 

D. 

46th  Cong.  187y-81.. 

264,737 

9 

11 

10 

10 

1  D.  vote=li  R.  vote. 

47th  Cong.  1881-83.. 

405,042 

340,572 

15 

5 

9 

1  R.    " 

"  2|  D.     " 

48th  Cong.  1883-85.. 

306,674 

268,785 

8 

13 

10 

1  D.    " 

"  2    R.     " 

49th  Cong.  1885  87.. 

395,596 

380,934 

10 

11 

10 

1  D.    " 

•'  If  R.     " 

50th  Cong.  1887-89.. 

336,063 

325,629 

15 

6 

10 

1  R.    " 

"  2.^  D.     " 

51st  Cong.  1889-91.. 

412,520 

395,639 

16 

5 

10 

I  R.    " 

"  3    D.     " 

52nd  Cong.  1891-93.. 

362,624 

350,528 

7 

14 

10 

1  D.    " 

"  2h  R.     " 

53rd  Cong.  1893-95.. 

397,320 

407,1.0 

9 

12 

10 

10* 

1  D.    " 

"HR.     " 

Prohibitionists  get  1. 


Representatives  to  the  Fifty-third  Congress  were  elected  under  a  Republican  act,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  wholly  unexpected  increase  of  Democratic  votes  in  several  close  dis- 
tricts there  would  have  been  a  Republican  advantage  similar  to  those  in  the  47th,  oOth, 
and  51st  Congresses.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Democrats  have  been  in  a  minority  at 
every  Congressional  election  except  the  laut,  yet  in  four  out  of  the  eight  elections  ihey 
have  been  able  to  return  a  majority  of  the  representatives. 


l&O 

The  following  from  a  writer  in  tiie  Atlantic  Monthly,  April  1892,  brings  out  pointedly 
some  of  the  inequalities  of  the  present  system. 

The  a|)portionnient  of  1 880  gave  to  ♦'  Kaimas  seven  representatives,  which  is  at  the 
rate  t<^  one  for  14 -3  voters  in  each  huiuireil.  In  1882,  the  Democrats  of  that  State  polled 
322  votes  of  every  hundred  cast  for  Congressmen,  but  failed  to  elect  one  ;  in  1884,  they 
mustered  37*2  votes  of  every  hundred  cast,  but  it  availe<l  them  nothing;  in  1886,  they 
rolled  up  403  votes  of  every  hundred  polled  without  breaking  the  solid  Republican  dele- 
gation ;  and  in  1888,  they  [>olletl  319  out  of  every  hundred  votes  cast,  with  the  same 
result.  Not  since  Kansas  was  admitteti  to  the  Union  have  the  Democi-ats  of  that  State 
had  a  representative  in  Congress,  though  they  have  polled  at  the  different  elections  from 
thirty  to  forty  of  every  hundi-ed  votes  cast.  Minnesota  tells  the  same  story.  There  being 
five  repre.sentatives  from  that  State,  twenty  votes  in  each  hundred  should  have  one ;  but 
the  Democrats,  in  1882,  cast  31"9  in  every  hundi-ed,  and  in  1884,  409  in  every  hundred, 
without  pffect ;  in  1886,  owing  to  the  curious  make-u])  of  these  same  districts,  they  elected 
two  rejuesentatives,  with  a  vote  of  388  in  the  hundred  ;  in  1888,  a  vote  ot  41'2  in  the 
hundred  availed  them  nothing. 

"That  this  result  is  not  duo  to  climate,  altitude,  or  the  innate  depravity  of  the  Ke 
publicans,  Kentucky  or  any  other  Democmtic  State  can  testify.  In  1876,  the  Republicans 
of  Kentucky  i»olled  349  votes  of  every  hundred  cast  for  Congressmen,  but  failed  to 
elect  one  of  the  ten  Congressmen,  tiiough  ten  votes  in  the  hundred  should  have  been 
sufficient  to  elect  one.  The  same  paity,  in  1878,  cast  287  votes  of  every  hundred, 
without  effect.  Since  that  time  the  Re])ublican  vote  has  ranged  from  thirty-two 
to  forty  in  the  hundred,  securing  them  sometimes  two,  but  more  often  one 
representative.  In  1890,  the  Republicans  of  Missouri  polled  39*8  \yev  cent,  of  the 
total  vote,  but  failed  to  elect  one  of  the  fourteen  representatives  from  that  State ; 
almost  forty  out  of  every  hundred  men  voting  cast  their  ballots  for  Republican  candidates, 
and  the  whole  was  thrown  away,  thouiih  a  tritie  over  seven  in  the  hundred  should  have 
been  sufficient  to  elect  one.  The  Repul)licans  of  Indiana,  in  1890,  cast  45-8  votes  in  every 
hundred  and  elected  two  of  the  thirteen  Congressmen  ;  458  ]>er  cent,  of  the  vote  secured 
them  76  per  cent,  of  the  represtaitatiou.  In  188S,  the  same  party  in  Michigan,  with  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  vote,  had  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  Congi-es.smen  ;  in  1890,  it  cast  forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  votes,  and  got  but  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  representation ;  with 
a  less  of  five  j)er  cent,  of  the  vote,  the  pai-ty  lost  fifty-five  })er  cent,  of  the  repiesentation." 

In  Missouri  the  Democrats  elected  the  entire  contingent  of  fourteen  representatives, 
though  the  popular  vote  stood:  Deni.,  253,736  ;  Rep.,  184,337  ;  Union  Labour,  23,492. 

In  Indiana,  in  1892,  the  Democrats  cast  for  Congre.ssmen  259,190  votes  and  elected 
eleven  Congressmen  ;  the  Republicans  Ciist  only  5,522  less  votes,  namely,  253,668,  but 
elected  only  two  Congressmen.  It  required  126,834  Republican  votes  to  elect  one  Con- 
gressman against  only  23,565  Democrat  votes,  in  other  words,  one  Deni.  vote  was  worth 
54  Rep.  votes.  The  Democrats  casting  47^  of  the  total  vote  .secured,  81t\%  of  the  re- 
presentatives, and  the  Republicans,  with  465%  of  the  vote,  secured  only  i5i\  of  the 
representatives.  The  smallest  majority  received  by  any  Dem.  candidate  was  forty-two,  the 
largest  was  3,081,  whereas  the  smallest  majority  received  by  a  Rep.  candidate  was  4,12*), 
and  the  largest  was  8,724. 

The  inequalities  of  the  district  system  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  United  States, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  other  countiy  there  have  been  such  wide  oppoituni- 
*^ies  for  the  manipulation  of  the  system.  The  following  table,  kindly  furnished  by  the 
Statistician  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  through  the  request  of  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  will 
show  that  the  relative  popular  weight  of  parties  is  not  rej)resented  in  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons : — 
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CANADIAN  (;ENKRAL  KLECTIONS,  1891  AND  1887. 


1891. 


Canada . 


a 


^^4 


1,132.201        1.38,287 


a  V 

"I  > 
.  o 


c£ 


13  9 


730,457 


o  >- 

O  w 


•21 
If 


378,.355 


352,102 


s  > 

V;3 


is 

3; 


27,692 
+27,153 


5.39 


1887. 


Canada ... 


993,914 


190,327         23  62 


725,056 


.370,342 


354,714 


:i5,628 


No.  of  Members 
Elected. 

Average 
Majorities. 

No.  of  Members 

Elected  with  Majorities 

under  KM). 

No.  of  Elections  by 
Acclamation. 

Total. 

Gov't. 

Oppoa. 

Gov't. 

Oppos. 

Gov't. 

Oppos. 

Gov't. 

Oppos. 

123 

215 

9. 

476 

2.S0 

28 

22 

5 

2 

1 

215 

125 

90 

307 

.351 

34 

25 

4 

4 

Increase  over  1882. 


tNet  1891. 


:  Net  1887. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  1887  517%  of  the  votei-s  elected  n7"J  /  of  the  representative.s, 
<tnd  tliat  the  goveinnient  majority  of  .31  should  have  been  reduced  to  a  majority  of  9,  the 
propoi tionate  lepiesentation  being  112  to  103.  in  the  election  of  1891,  the  government 
majority  of  '^b  .sl»uld  have  l)een  only  five,  since  the  true  proportion  with  reference  to  tlte 
popular  vote  was  110  to  104.  In  this  election  51%  of  tlie  voters  elected  58*0%  of  the 
representatives. 

Says  Dr.  Sandford  Fleming  i-egarding  these  two  elections  ;*  "  The  government  had  on 
this  occasion  (after  the  election  of  1887)  the  largest  support  given  to  any  administration 
since  Canada  became  a  Dominion  ;  and  yet,  including  every  vote  polled  for  government 
■candidates  who  were  defeated  at  the  elections  the  supijorters  of  the  administration 
represented  only  39%  of  the  whole  body  of  electoi-s.  The  opposition  niembei-s  represented 
37%  of  the  whole,  counting  also  the  votes  polled  for  the  defeated  candidate.s  on  their  side. 
Thus  it  becomes  j)erfectly  obvious  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  whatever  party  may 
rule,  has  no  part  whatever  thi-ough  representatives,  in  the  admiuiMtration  of  public  affairs. 
In  the  case  referred  to  61%  of  the  whole  body  of  electors  had  no  share  in  the  government 
of  the  country.     The  administration  was  supporteil  by  tlie  representfitives  of  39%  and  it 
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■was  opposed  by  those  of  37%  in  every  measure  carried  in  the  house  by  a  party  vote  r 
leaving  as  a  net  balance  the  representatives  of  only  2%  of  the  electors  to  determine 
legislation,  to  settle  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  to  sj)eak  and  act  for  the  nation, 
with  the  whole  weight  and  supreme  authority  of  parliament.  I  have  presented  no  extreme 
case.  If  we  take  the  results  of  the  recent  general  elections  (1891)  it  will  be  found  that 
the  number  of  votes  cast  for  government  candidates  was  only  33%  of  the  electors,  and  the 
government  net  majority  in  the  House  represents  but  1^%  of  the  total  number  of  voters- 
on  the  list." 

Some  interesting  results  for  England  are  given  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  his  excellent 
little  book,  R representation.*  In  the  parlip.mentary  elections  of  1886,  there  were  con- 
tested 460  seats.  "The  total  number  of  votes  given  were  2,756,900  of  which  423,500 
were  for  Unionist,  1,333,400  for  Home  Rule  candidates,  or  a  majority  of  90,000  votei"s  for 
maintaining  the  Union.  According  to  the  votes  polled  the  number  of  membei-s  returned 
without  a  contest,  viz:  111  Unionists  and  ninety-nine  Home  Rulere,  would  have  given 
349  Unionists,  and  320  Home  Rulers,  or  a  majority  of  twenty-nine.  The  actual  numbers, 
however,  were  394  Unionists  and  275  Home  Rulei-s.  The  Unionists,  therefore  obtained 
forty-tive  seats  more  and  the  Home  Rulere  forty-five  fewer  seats  than  they  were  entitled 
to  from  the  votes  polled,  making,  of  course,  ninety  on  a  division.  Thus,  then,  in  1874 
the  Conservatives  obtained  thirty-eight  seats  more  than  their  votes  entitled  them  to,  count- 
ing seventy-six  ou  a  division;  in  18S0,  on  the  contrary,  the  Liberals  had  forty-four  too 
many,  counting  eighty-eight  on  a  division.  .  .  Thus  whatever  side  has  the  majority, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  violent  contra-st  between  the  voting  strength  in  the  constituencies 
and  the  voting  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons.t 

"  In  my  own  County  of  Kent,"  continues  Sir  John  Lubbock,  "  the  Liberals  polled  in 
the  three  divisions,  at  the  last  election,  over  13,000  votes,  against  16,000  given  to  their 
opponents,  and  yet  the  latter  had  all  the  six  seats.  Taking  all  the  contested  seats  in  the 
county,  the  Liberals  polled  32,000  votes  against  36,000,  and  yet  the  Conservatives  carried 
sixteen  membei-s  and  the  liberals  only  two.  J 

"At  the  general  election  in  Ireland  in  1880,  eighty -six  seats  were  contested.  Of 
these  the  Home  Kulera  secured  fifty-two,  the  Liberals  wnd  conservatives  together  only 
thirty -four.  Yet  the  Home  Rule  electore  were  only  48,000,  while  the  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives together  were  no  less  than  105,000.  .  .  If  the  uncontested  seats  were 
estimated  for  thc^  results  would  remain  the  same."|| 

In  the  Italian  elections  of  1F84,  the  popular  vote  stood  in  the  proix»rtion  of  1'85  for 
the  government  to  1  for  the  opposition,  but  the  representatives  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  519  for  the  government  to  one  for  the  opposition. 

These  election  results  are  enough  to  show  that  in  all  countries  the  people  are  not 
actually  represented  in  their  legislative  assemblies.  This  is  true  whether  the  gerrymander 
is  employed  or  not.  Perhaps,  taking  a  nation  as  a  whole,  the  gerrymanders  of  the  L^nited 
States  do  not  affect  the  average  result,  since,  as  already  shown,  both  parties  practise  it, 
and  the  work  of  one  is  offset  by  that  of  another.  The  inequality  lies  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  district  system  of  election. 

State  legislatures  show  even  greater  inequalities  in  the  constitution  of  their  legislative- 
bodies  than  do  national  legislatures.  • 

Mr.  Berry  summarizes  the  vote  in  Massachusetts  as  follows :  At  the  state  election  of 
1892,  162,028  votes  elected  thirty-five  out  of  forty  senators,  while  166,776  votes  were  cast 
fbr  defeated  candidates  and  89,391  votes  (less  than  one-fourth  of  those  cast)  elected  twenty- 
one  senators,  a  majority  of  the  forty.  116,708  Republican  voters  elected  twenty-five 
Republican  senatoi-s  while  119,045  Democratic  votes  failed  to  elect  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  whom  they  were  cast. 

The  Democratic  vote  was  165,606,  and  ten  Democratic  senators  wei-e  elected.  Thus 
an  average  of  16,560  votes  were  required  to  elect  a  Democratic  senator.  The  Republican 
vote  was  185,479,  and  thirty  Republican  senators  were  elected.  Thus  an  average  of  only 
6,182  votes  was  required  to  elect  a  Republican  senator.     A  Republican  vote  was  therefore- 
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worth  more  than  2|  times  as  much  as  a  Democratic  vote.  "  A  change  of  less  than  1  i% 
of  the  vote  in  twenty-one  districts  from  the  candidate  elected  to  the  next  higher  candidate 
would  have  elected  the  latter,  and  a  majority  of  the  senate  would  then  be  made  up  fron* 
the  opponents  of  the  candidates  actually  elected.  A  similar  change  of  6J%  in  all  the 
districts  would  ha^'e  defeated  every  senator  electeti,  and  made  bis  opponent  a  senator." 

Municipal  elections  give  results  equally  disproportionate  with  state  and  national. 
The  Chicago  elections  for  aldeimen  in  1891  were  as  follows  : 

Total  Vote. 

Democratic 67,024  ' 

Republican 63,721 

Socialist 3, 1  H 

Independent 4,495 

U.  C 1,308 

CD U,022 

In  the  actual  results  of  the  election,  it  required  3,191  Democrats  to  elect  one  alder- 
man, 5,793  Republicans,  and  7,011  CD.,  while  Socialists  and  Independents  were  whoMy 
deprived  of  their  rightful  share  of  representation. 

All  these  statistics  go  to  prove  conclusively  the  excessive  inequality  and  minority 
domination  of  the  pre.sent  system  wherever  applied.  But  we  liave  not  yet  reached  the  end 
of  the  story  of  minority  rule  under  this  system.  We  must  enter  the  legislative  halls  in 
order  to  see  the  final  chapter.  To  say  nothing  further  of  the  rule  by  the  s[)eaktr  of  the 
hou.se  and  by  the  legislative  committees  by  which  |)Ower  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
assembly  itself,  there  is  on  all  i)arty  questions  the  imperium  in  imperio  of  the  party  caucus. 
If  one  party  in  a  legislature  has  sixty  representatives  out  of  100,  the  {wlicy  of  the  legis- 
lature is  not  dictated  by  an  open  conference  of  the  sixty  with  the  forty,  but,  the  majority 
party  withdraws,  and  in  secret  conclave  determines  by  a  majority  vote  what  shall  be  its 
united  action.  Thus  thirty-five  niembei-s — a  majority  of  the  sixty — may  determine  the 
policy  of  the  legislature  and  enact  the  laws  of  the  |>eoj>le. 

This  is  no  fanciful  sketch.  The  power  of  the  party  caucus  is  well  known.  A  man 
wh  "bolts"  the  caucus  can  have  no  influence  whatever  in  legislation.  He  is  sure  ta 
have  several  measures  of  his  own  which  he  is  anxious  to  have  enacted  into  laws.  There 
may  be  appropriations  of  money  for  improvements  or  for  state  or  national  institutions  in 
his  own  district.  They  may  be  good  measures  or  they  may  be  bad.  But  he  knows  that 
i'i  or-der  to  carry  them  he  cannot  afford  to  stand  out  against  the  wishes  of  his  fellow 
pai  tJsans  on  other  measures.  Thus  every  representative  is  in  the  complete  power  of  his 
pai  ty  caucus.  He  cannot  stay  out  of  the  caucus,  and  when  he  enters  he  must  agree  to- 
abide  by  its  decisions.  To  say  that  legi.^latures  are  deliberative  a.ssemblies  under  such 
circumstiinces  is  the  keenest  of  irony.  They  are  rather  war-campa  Delil)€ration  involves 
consultation  Ijetween  opposing  interests  and  opinions  and  the  development  of  a  compromise 
|)olicy  which  will  be  modified  moie  or  less  by  all  who  have  a  voice.  But  the  caucus  rule, 
«lominated  in  the  interests  of  the  party  rather  than  of  ihe  people,  l)egets  intolerance  and 
the  overriding  of  minorities.  The  party  emerges  from  its  caucus  like  an  army  from  its 
fortress,  runs  upon  the  enemy,  listens  to  no  cry  for  quarter  or  compromise,  beheads  its 
own  desertersi,  and  then  carouses  over  its  own  victory. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   GENERAL   TICKET. 

Enough  has  l)een  said  to  show  the  army  of  evils  which  spring  from  the  single  district 
system.  Tiiese  evils  have  not  escajied  observation,  and  various  attempts  have  been  matle- 
♦lo  modify  them.  Especially  in  France  have  very  interesting  ex^)eriment8  been  made  by 
the  substitution  of  "  Scrutin  de  Liete  "  or  the  ''  general  ticket."  Under  this  metho<l  each 
constituency  elects  several  membera,  each  elector  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members 
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to  be  elected,  ami  those  candidates  are  declared  elected  whoso  votes  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  In  this  way  the  majority  party  gets  the  entire  list  and  the  minority  is  wholly 
unrepresented. 

There  are  two  applications  in  this  system  which  lead  to  important  differences  in  the 
final  results.  The  first  is  that  adopted  in  several  iiistance.s  in  the  United  Stiites  in  the 
election  of  Boards  of  county  comniissionei's  and  Boards  of  Edii"  tion,  where  the  entire 
legislative  assembly  is  elected  on  a  single  ticket.  With  such  a  system  the  iiuestion  of 
equal  repiesentution  ]>lays  no  part  whatever.  The  minority  parties  are  without  a  single 
representative.  But  the  system  u.sually  results  iu  the  election  of  abler  men  than  the 
district  system.  This  would  naturally  be  exf>ected  from  what  has  already  Ixien  said  on 
this  point.  A  party  in  making  nominations  for  a  large  area  cannot  afiford  to  nominate 
obscure  men.  For  example,  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  recently  introduced,  by  the 
sanction  of  the  state  legislature,  a  far  reaching  reform  in  the  system  of  public  schools,  one 
feature  of  which  was  the  alwndonmeut  of  the  district  system  of  electing  the  school  board 
and  the  adoption  of  the  general  ticket.  In  the  elections  which  have  followed,  it  is 
acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  far  abler  men  w*  re  nominated  by  all  parties,  and  the  new 
boards  have  been  i-emai'kably  8U|>erior  iu  ijuality  to  the  old.  But  the  results  have  been  as 
follows  :  figures  being  given  for  the  election  of  the  year  1892  : — 

Republican.  Democratic. 

Buss 15,7U  Dodge 13,6(j! 

Boutelle 15,595  Goulder 13,551 

Backus 15,385  Pollner 13,306 

House 15.860  Ryan 12,851 

Daykin 16,198  Burke   12,8U 

McMillan 15,690  Hoifman 1 2,777 

Ford 16,036  Plent 12,804 


Total 110,518  Total 91,764 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Republicans  obtained  the  entire  board,  but  had  there  been  a 
■change  of  only  i,000  to  2,000  votes  from  Republicans  to  Democrats  the  Demociats  would 
have  carried  their  entire  list. 

The  Cook  County  (111.)  Commissionei-s  are  elected  on  a  genei-al  ticket  with  the 
result  that  in  1892,  the  Democrats  with  a  vote  of  133,000  elected  their  entire  list,  and 
the  Republicans  with  100,000  votei-s  were  unrepresented. 

The  second  application  of  the  geueral  ticket  is  a  combination  of  the  district  and  the 
general  ticket.  Districts  are  made  larger  and  a  solid  delegation  of  from  five  to  twenty 
representatives  is  sent  to  the  legislature,  representing  of  course  only  the  majoiity  or 
plurality  party  of  their  district.  For  example,  the  County  of  Cuyahoga  (including  the  city 
of  Cleveland)  sends  lepeatedly  a  solid  delegation  of  six  Republicans  to  the  Ohio  slate 
legislature,  and  not  one  Democrat.  Tiie  county  of  Hamilton  (including  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati) sends  a  .solid  delegation  of  nine  Democi-ats. 

Representatives  to  (Congress  in  the  first  half  c<!ntuiy  of  our  constitutional  history 
were  elected  by  this  system.  Each  state  sent  to  Congress  a  solid  delegation  of  one  party 
or  another,  elected  either  by  the  state  legislatures  or  by  populor  vote.  So  unjust  did  it 
j)rove  to  lie  that  gradually  the  single  district  .system  was  substituted  by  individual  state 
action,  and  finallv  in  1842  Congress  made  the  latter  oblistatoiv  on  all  the  state.s. 

Presidential  electors  are  still  elected  by  this  system,  though  the  state  of  Michigan 
made  in  the  election  of  1892  a  notable  departure  by  substituting  the  single  distiict  system. 
The  legislatuie  of  1893,  however,  controlled  by  the  opj)osing  jwrty,  has  rejtealed  the  law 
and  returned  to  the  general  ticket. 

It  will,  of  course,  l)e  observetl,  that  a  legislative  body  elected  u|K)n  this  basis  will  not 
wholly  exclude  a  minority  party.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  France  seems  to  show  that  as 
far  as  equality  of  representation  is  concerned,  the  general  ticket — scriitln  de  liste — is  as 
good  as  the  single  district  ticket — scrutin  J'turondisaement.  In  the  election  of  membei-s  to 
the  Cham'ter  of  Deputies  in  1885,  conducted  on  scrutin  de  liste  the  Repviblicans  with 
4,300,000  votes  obtained  366  seats,  whereas  their  numljers  entitleil  them  to  only  311, 
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while  the  conservative-monarchists  with  3,550,000  votes  obtained  202  seats  against  their 
rightful  pro}X)rtion  of  257.  The  general  ticket  was  abandoned  in  1889,  after  the  trial  of 
only  this  one  election,  and  the  French  method  at  present  is  the  same  as  that  of  other 
count  lies. 

But  the  general  ticket  is  wholly  erratic  and  vicious.  Sir  John  Lubbock  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  Belgian  election  in  1884  based  on  this  method.  He  says  ;  *  "The 
€'hamber  is  elected  in  sections,  and  in  June,  1884,  dfty-two  seats  were  contested  with  the 
following  result  : — 


Rksults  of  the  Belgian  Elections  of  June,  1884. 


ANTI-MINISTERIALISTS. 


MINISTERIALISTS. 


Bruxelles. . .  . 

Voters. 

9,311 

2,340 

1,655 

1,658 

572 

1,182 

240 

282 

331 

•2bS 

818 

1,825 

605 

6,818 

Elected. 

.  .    16      

Voters. 
7  92t 

Elected 
0 

Louvain 

5      

1,2  ll 

.     0 

Nivelles  .... 

...     4      

1.568 

.  .      0 

Bi'uges 

..      3      ..:.. 

1,024 

..      0 

Ostende 

1       

,556 

..      0 

Ynres 

.  .      3      

6911 

..      0 

Arlon 

..      0      

334 

I 

Harche  .    ... 

..      I      

229 

..      0 

Neufchateau . 

..      1       

2s6 

.     0 

Virtoi-s 

..      0      

30  t 

..    1 

Dinant  

2 

502 

..     0 

Naniur 

Phillippeville. 
Anvers 

..     4      ..    .. 

•7 

1,522 

536 

..      0 
..      0 

..      8      

5,405 

..     0 

Total 27,930 


50 


Total , 


22,117 


According  to  their  just  i)roportion,  the  Anti-Ministerialists  ought  to  have  canned  30 
seats  out  of  the  52,  but  they  actually  secured  all  but  two. 

This  election  took  place  in  June.  In  the  following  month  the  same  constituencies 
liad  to  elt-ct  i-epresentatives  in  the  Senate.  Warned  by  theii'  recent  defeat,  the  Minis- 
teriali.sts  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  polled  6,000  more  votes.  Thir:  increase, 
small  as  it  was,  turned  the  .scale,  and  this  time  they  secured  19  seats  out  of  31. 

Results  of  the  Belgian  Elections  of  July,  1S84. 


ANTI-MINISTERIALISTS. 


MINISTERIALISTS. 


Votci-s.  Meml)ei's. 


Bruxelles 8,969 

Nivelles  ....  1,552 

Gand 3,926 

Ostende 569 

Soignies  ....  1 ,365 

Charleroi 2,728 

Ath 895 

Lifege 2,477 

Huy 596 

Verviers 1.803 

Namur 1,746 

Arlon 560 


Total 27,186 


0 

0 

4 

1 
.-> 

0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 

12 


Votei-8.   Ele 

cted 

9.5 17.. 

8 

1,650    .. 

O 

^ 

3,547    .. 

0 

548   .. 

0 

1,246    .. 

0 

2,>55    .  . 

3 

875    .  . 

0 

3,800    .. 

4 

658    .. 

1 

1,620   .. 

0 

1,558    .. 

0 

593    .. 

1 

Total 28,467         19 


*  RepreBentation,  pp.  29-31. 
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Thus  the  city  of  Brussels  in  June  sent  all  its  16  membere  to  oppose  the  Government 
in  the  Chamber ;  while  in  July  it  sent  its  eight  senators  to  supjjort  them  ;  so  that  it  is 
now  represented  by  16  Conservatives  in  the  Chamber  and  eight  Liberals  in  the  Senate. 

Nor  are  results  of  this  character  at  all  unprecedented  ;  for  instance,  in  the  elections 
of  June,  1882,  29,142  Liberals  secured  39  seats,  while  2S,052  Conservatives  only  car- 
ried  11. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Proportional   Representation. 

The  general  ticket  thns  shows  itself  to  be  crude  and  barbarous.  But  it  oflers  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  with  the  very  slightest  of  amendments  what  is  destined  to  prove 
the  most  important  reform  in  government  since  the  invention  of  representation  itself.  Jt 
is  an  amendment  which  naturally  .suggests  itself  to  any  one  who  examines  the  results  of 
an  election  on  the  general  tickrt.  This  reform  is  simply  the  apportionment  of  representa- 
tives among  the  different  parties  on  a  general  ticket  in  exact  proportion  to  their  popular 
vote.  Take,  for  example,  the  election  already  cit«'d,  for  membei-s  of  the  Cleveland  school 
board.*  There  are  seven  members  to  be  elected.  Each  party  nominates  seven  candidates. 
Why  should  it  not  naturally  occur  to  distribute  the  successftd  candidates  between  the  two 
parties  in  such  a  way  that  the  Republicans  with  110,518  votes  would  obtain  four 
members,  and  the  Democrats  with  91,764  votes  would  obtain  three  meml>ers  ?  This  would 
give  each  paity  its  fair  share  of  representatives.  The  total  number  of  votes  is  202,2.'^6. 
This  divided  by  seven  gives  28,898  as  the  number  required  to  elect  a  single  candidate. 
The  shares  of  each  party  would  be  determined  by  dividing  in  turn  their  total  votes  by  this 
quotient,  with  the  following  results  : 

Republican  Vote 110,518-=-28,898     3  remainder  of     23,824 

Democratic     "     91,764-r-28,898     3  "         "         5,070 

Total 6 

There  being  seven  to  elect  and  the  Republicans  having  the  largest  remainder  above  tlie 
three  full  quotas  are  entitled  to  the  remaining  candidate,  giving  tiiem  four  members  and 
the  democrats  three.  The  individual  candidates  elected  wotdd  be  discovered  by  taking 
those  on  each  ticket  whose  vote  stands  the  highest,  namely.  Republicans,  Daykin,  Ford, 
House,  and  Buss,  Democrats,  Dodge,  Gonlder  and  Pollner. 

Could  anything  be  fiirer  or  more  natural  than  this  1  Nothing  whatever  is  left  to 
chance.  Equality  is  assured  as  exact  as  mathematics  can  make  it.  Each  party  elected  its 
own  most  popular  candidates.  The  transition  from  the  form  of  the  present  system  is 
scarcely  noticeable,  but  the  transition  from  its  essence  is  profound  and  far-reaching. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  scheme  so  simple  and  just  as  proportional  representa- 
tion requires  a  multitude  of  minds  and  a  depth  of  thought  for  its  j)erfection.  The  sim^lcht 
things  in  politics  as  in  mechanics  are  the  last  to  lie  thought  of.  Besides  there  are  many 
details  in  the  election  machinery  which  mtist  be  carefully  worked  out  in  order  to  give  the 
greatest  freedom  to  the  votei-s  and  obviate  every  jwssible  blunder.  In  the  proposed  bill 
which  follows  is  incorporated  the  points  which  seem  best  and  simplest  for  attaining  the 
desired  object,  borrowing  them  from  whatever  source  they  may  be  found.  The  bill  is 
given  here  in  full,  and  comment  upon  its  several  features  is  reservecl  until  the  reader  has 
surveyed  it  i»s  a  whole.  But  it  may  be  well  tir.-t  to  designate  the  sources  from  which  its 
distinctive  features  have  been  derived.  The  machinery  of  nomination  and  election  and  the 
common  official  ballot  are  drawn  from  the  secret  ballot  law  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
probably  the  best  law  of  its  kiud  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  projwrtional  features 
correspond  with  the  admirable  law  for  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  Grand  Council 
v/hich   went  into  effect  on   the  3rd  of  September,   1892  in   the  canton  of  Geneva.      The 

*  Page  154. 
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provision  for  cumulation  of  votes  is  borrowed  from  a  bill  drawn  up  by  Dr.  L.  B  Tucker- 
man  and  Mr.  Webster,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  introduced  by  Hon.  Tom  Johnson  in  the 
House  of  Repre-sentatives  in  June,  1892.  A  similar  device  has  also  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Westlake,  of  the  English  Proportional  Representation  Socieiy.  The  details  for  the 
application  of  the  cumulative  vote,  the  plan  for  the  exclusion  of  a  minority  [>arty  having 
less  than  85%  of  a  full  quota  of  votes  and  many  other  details  are  the  work  of  the 
present  writer. 

The  bill  is  made  applicable  to  the  election  of  representatives  for  the  lower  branch  of 
the  American  Congress.  In  this  respect  it  will  correspond  exactly  (with  the  proj)er 
modifications  as  to  officials,  etc.)  to  the  election  of  the  representatives  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Both  these  governments  being  federal  governments, 
it  is  believe<l  that  there  should  be  retained  a  i>roper  recognition  of  state  and  provincial 
boundaries.  Hence  a  general  ticket  is  not  provided  for  the  nation  at  large,  but  as  many 
tickets  as  there  are  states  and  provinces.  The  ap])lication  of  the  principle  to  state  and 
munici])al  legislatures  will  require  minor  modifications,  which  will  be  noticed  later. 


A  BILL 

For  the  Electio.v  of  Congressional  Representatives  by  Proportional 

Representation. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  E rej)resentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Ameiica  in  Congi-ess  assembled.  That  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  be  voted  for  at  large  on  general  lists  of  candidates  for  their  respective  states, 
and  that  rejiresentatives  shall  be  apportioned  to  different  lists  in  proportion  to  the  votes 
cast  for  each  list. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  created  iu  each  State  a  State  ioardof  Election  Commissioners, 
to  l>e  compo.sed  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  two  qualified  electors  by  him  appointed, 
one  from  each  of  the  two  \.  *'  •>!  parties  that  cast  the  largest  nuuiber  of  votes  in  the 
State  at  the  last  j)recediug  election.     Such  appointments  shall  be  made  at  least 

thirty  days  prior  to  the  genert  „oiion  for  Congressional  Reitrfsentatives,  and  if  j)rior  to 
that  time  the  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee  of  either  of  such  j)arties  shall 
nominate  in  writing  a  member  of  his  own  party  for  such  appointment  the  governor  of  the 
State  shall  ai)[X)int  such  nominee.  In  case  of  death  or  inability  of  any  such  appointee, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the  said  Central  Committee  of  such 
ai>|)ointee's  political  party,  and  such  chairman  may,  within  three  days  thereafter,  recom- 
mend a  succe.ssor  who  shall  thereupon  be  apiMjinted.  Provided  that  if  such  chairman 
shall  fail  to  make  recommendations  of  api)ointment  within  the  time  sj)ecified,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  shall  make  such  a|)pointment  of  his  own  selection  from  such  |>olitical  party. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  prepare  and  distribute  ballots  and  stumps  for  the 
election  of  all  Congressmen  for  whom  all  the  electors  of  the  State  are  entitled  to  vote,  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  election  law.  The  members  of  such  board  shall 
serve  without  comjiensation. 

Sec.  3.  That  lists  of  candidates  to  be  known  in  this  bill  as  "  tickets,"  may  be  nomi- 
nated by  State  conventions  or  by  j)etitions  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  any  number  of 
ca!ididate.s,  not  to  exceed  the  numlicr  of  seats  to  which  such  State  is  entitled  in  the  House 
of  Repiesentatives,  may  be  included  in  a  single  ticket. 

Sec  4.  The  .sjiid  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  for  each  State  shall  cause  to  bo 
printed  ou  a  single  sheet  of  paper  of  appropriate  size,  to  be  known  in  this  Act  .ts  the 
"  ballot,''  tickets  nominated  by  the  State  conventions  of  any  party  that  .-ast  one  pe;-  cent, 
of  the  total  vote  of  the  State  at  the  last  preceding  general  election,  the  said  ticket  to  be 
certified  as  heinafter  specified  to  the  said  Board  by  the  presidiug  offi^;er  and  secretary  of 
such  convention  ;  and  also  the  list  of  names  of  candidates  when  petitioned  so  to  do  by 
electors  qualified  to  vote  for  such  candidates,  providing  the  numbn-  of  said  electors  signing 
such  jietition  amounts  to  fifty  petitioners  for  each  representative  to  which  the  State  is 
entitled.      The  signatures  to  such  i>etition  need  not  be  appended  to  one  paj>er,  but  no 
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petitioner  shall  be  counted,  except  his  residence  and  i>o8t  office  addi^ss  be  designated.  No 
petitioner  can  subscribe  his  name  to  more  than  one  list  of  candidates.  Estch  petition  must 
designate  one  of  the  |)etitioner8  who  shall  act  as  attorney  for  the  othei-s.  Such  petition 
shall  state  the  name  and  residence  of  each  of  such  candidates,  that  he  is  legally  qualified 
to  hold  such  office  ;  that  the  subscribei-s  desire  and  are  legally  (jualified  to  vote  for  such 
candidates,  and  may  designate  a  brief  name  or  title  of  the  party  or  principle  wliioli  saiil 
candidates  rej)resent,  together  with  any  simple  figure  or  device  by  which  they  .siiall  be 
designated  on  the  ballots. 

The  certificate  of  nomination  by  a  convention  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  contain 
the  name  of  each  jiei-son  nominated  and  his  residence,  and  shall  designate  a  title  foi'  the 
party  or  printijde  which  convention  represents,  togeth(^r  with  any  simple  figure  or  device 
by  which  its  ticket  may  be  designated  on  the  ballots  ;  said  certificates  sliall  be  signed  by 
the  ]»residing  officer  and  secretary  of  such  convention,  who  shall  add  to  their  signatures 
their  respective  places  of  i-esidence,  and  acknowledge  the  same  before  an  officer  duly  author- 
ized to  take  acknowledgment  of  deeds.  A  certificate  of  such  acknowledgment  shall  \)e 
ap])ended  to  such  instrument. 

In  ca.se  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  any  candidate  subsequent  to  nomination, 
unless  a  supplemental  certificate  or  petition  of  nomination  be  tiled,  the  chairman  of  the 
State  committee  or  the  attorney  of  the  group  of  j)etitioners  shall  fill  such  vacancy. 

In  case  of  a  division  in  any  i)arty,  and  claim  by  two  or  more  factions  to  tlte  same 
party  name,  or  title,  or  figure,  or  device,  the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  shall  give 
the  ])referc'nce  of  name  to  the  convention  held  at  the  time  and  place  designated  in  the 
call  of  the  regularly  constituted  party  authorities,  and  if  the  other  faction  shall  present  no 
other  ))arty  name,  title  or  device,  the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  shall  select  a  name 
or  title  and  i)lace  the  same  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  of  said  faction  on  the  ballot  and  select 
some  suitable  device  to  designate  its  candidates.  If  two  or  more  conventions  be  called  by 
authorities  claimed  to  Ije  the  rightful  autlujiities  of  the  party,  the  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  shall  select  some  suitable  devices  to  distiniiuis'>  one  faction  from  the  other, 
and  print  the  ballots  accordingly- -Prot'tV/e^/,  hoirever,  that  if  any  ))olitical  party  entitled 
to  nominate  by  convention  shall  in  any  case  fail  to  do  so,  the  names  of  all  nominees  by 
))etition  who  shall  be  designated  in  their  petitions  as  memljers  of  and  candidates  of  such 
party,  shall  be  printed  under  the  device  and  title  of  such  party  on  the  ballots,  as  if 
nominated  by  convention. 

Certificates  and  i)etitions  of  nomination  of  ciindidates  shall  l)e  tiletl  with  the  governor 
of  the  State  at  least  thirty  days  before  (he  election. 

The  tickets  which  shall  be  presented  as  above  provided  for,  shall  be  printed  by  the 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  on  a  single  ballot,  each  ticket  l)eing  assigned  a  se[>arate 
column,  anil  the  names  of  candidates  on  each  ticket  .shall  be  printed  in  the  older  in  which 
they  are  assigned  b)^  the  respective  conventions  or  groups  of  petitionei's. 

In  all  respects  otherwise  than  as  provided  for  in  this  Act  the  elections  of  rejiresentatives 
in  the  several  States  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  State  laws  enacted  and 
provided  for  the  election  of  representatives  to  Congre  s.  But  no  election  shall  be  valid 
in  which  the  provision  of  this  A'jt  shall  not  be  fully  complied  with.* 

Sec.  5.  If  the  name  of  any  candidate  appears  on  more  than  one  ticket,  he  shall  select 
the  ticket  to  which  he  wishes  his  votes  to  lie  accredited.  In  case  he  makes  no  selection,  the 
governor  sliall  notify  the  chairman  of  the  committees  or  the  attorneys  of  the  ])etitioners  on 
whose  tickets  his  name  ajjpears,  and  they  shall  make  a  choice.  In  default  of  sucii  a  choice, 
the  governor  shall  select  by  lot  one  of  the  ti-^kets  in  which  bis  name  ap|)eai*s,  and  the  said 
name  shall  \>e  struck  off  from  the  other  tickets. 

Sec.  6.  Not  less  than  eighteen  days  before  the  elev;tion  for  representatives,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  shall  certify  to  the  County  Cle-k  of  each  County  the  name  and  |)lace 
of  residence  of  each  j>ei-son  nominated  for  representative,  as  specified  in  the  petitions  and 
certificates  of  nominations  filed  with  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  shall  designate  therein 
die  device  under  which  the  ticket  or  list  of  candidates  of  each  party  will  be  printed,  ami 
the  order  in  which  they  will  be  arranged.     Not  less  than  ten  days  before  the  election,  the 

•  In  case  of  Canada,  the  elections  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  "  The  Doiuiniou  Elections 
Act,"  except  as  amended  in  harmony  with  the  present  Act. 
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county  clerks  shall  make  |mblic  notice  in  all  election  precincts,  by  bulletin,  giving  in  full 
the  lists  of  candidates,  their  resilience,  ami  the  titles  ami  devices  prefixed  to  each  ticket  a» 
cel'titied  to  them  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  7.  The  State  Board  of  Election  Commis.sionei's  shall  furnish,  at  lea.st  ten  days 
l)efore  the  election,  to  each  C'l  unty  Clerk  to  be  distributed  by  liiin  to  the  iiis|)ectors  of  the 
several  election  precincts,  ten  ballots  for  every  five  voters  or  fraction  thereof  in  each  precinct 
of  iiis  County  at  the  last  presidential  election.  And  no  ballots  shall  be  received  by  the 
judges  ami  iuspectoj"s  of  elections  tram  electoi-s  except  otKcial  ballots  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  7.  Every  legal  elector  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  ballot,  but  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  as  many  votes  upon  his  ballot  as  there  are  representatives  to  be  elected  from  the  State 
whereof  he  is  a  resident.  This  numl>er  shall  be  known  iu  this  Act  as  his  "  lawful  number 
of  votes."     All  votes  in  excess  of  this  numbt^r  shall  be  discarded. 

Ea  cry  elector  shall  be  entitled  to  two  kinds  of  votes,  namely:  votes  for  tickets,  known 
in  this  Act  as  "ticket  votes"  and  vctes  for  individual  candidates,  known  in  this  Act  as 
"candidate  votes.'.'  The  elector  shall  be  entitled  to  a  ntimber  of  ticket  votes  equal  to  his 
lawful  number  of  votes  and  also  to  a  number  of  candidate  votes  equal  to  his  lawful  number 
of  votes,  and  he  may  divide  his  votes  between  tiokets  and  individual  candidates  as  herein- 
after specified.  '  _ 

Sec.  8.  In  order  to  give  his  total  lawful  number  of  votes  to  a  single  ticket  the  elector 
shall  affix  a  mark  or  stamp  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  title  and  device  belonging  to 
the  ticket  f  >r  which  he  wishes  to  vote.  This  shall  be  known  as  a  "genenil  ticket  vote." 
In  the  cas-?  of  a  general  ticket  vote  the  total  lawful  numbei'  of  votes  shall  be  accredited  to 
the  ticket,  unless  the  elector  shall  have  voted  also  for  individual  candidates  on  the  said 
ticket  or  on  other  tickets  as  hereinafter  i)rovided,  in  which  case,  there  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  total  lawful  number  of  his  genei-al  ticket  votes  all  such  votes  for  individual 
candidates. 

Sec.  9.  Each  elector  is  entitled  to  vote  for  individual  candidates,  either  on  the  same 
ticket  as  that  foi-  which  he  has  given  his  general  ticket  vote  or  for  candidates  on  other 
tickets,  and  he  may  distrii>ute  his  votes  or  cumulate  his  votes  among  the  candidates  of  ail 
the  tickets  in  such  manner  as  he  chooses. 

To  vote  for  individual  candidates  he  shall  affix  a  mark  or  stamp  immediately  to  the 
left  of  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he  wishes  to  vote.  To  cumulate  on  one  or 
more  candidates  he  shall  write  inmiediately  to  the  left  of  the  name  of  each  candidate  for 
whom  he  cumulates,  a  numerical  figure  expressing  the  numljer  of  votes  which  he  wishes  to 
have  acciedited  to  tlie  particular  candidate. 

Sec.  10.  All  votes  for  individual  candidates  up  to  the  lawful  number  of  votes  shall 
l)e  counted  also  as  ticket  votes,  and  each  ticket  shall  be  acci-edited,  in  addition  to  the 
general  ticket  votes  herein  provided  for,  also  with  a  numljer  of  voles  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  candidate  votes  given  to  its  individual  candidates. 

Should  the  sum  of  elector's  votes  for  individual  candidates,  as  expressed  by  a  nuirk. 
stamp  or  numerical  figure,  be  less  than  his  lawful  number  of  votes,  adtiitional  votes  enouiih 
to  make  a  sum  equal  to  his  lawful  number  of  votes  shall  be  accretiited  as  general  ticket 
votes  to  that  ticket  to  which  he  has  given  a  general  ticket  vote  as  provided  in  Section  8, 
or,  in  case  he  has  not  given  a  general  ticket  vote,  to  that  ticket  for  whose  candi<late  he  has 
given  the  largest  number  of  votes.  Should  his  votes  for  candidates  on  different  tickets  be 
equal  in  number,  provided  he  has  not  given  a  general  ticket  vote,  then  his  remaining  ticket 
votes  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  tickets  for  which  he  vote<l,  and  any  mid  votes 
shall  be  accredited  to  one  of  the  said  tickets  by  lot. 

Sec.  1  1.  Should  the  sum  of  the  votes  which  the  elector  allots  to  individual  candidates 
exceed  the  total  number  of  hi:i  lawful  votes,  only  the  highest  niunber  shall  be  counted 
where  the  elector  has  cumulated  his  votes,  until  a  sum  is  reached  etjual  to  his  lawful  votes. 

Where  the  elector  has  given  single  votes  to  candidates  in  excess  of  his  lawful  votes, 
only  those  votes  shall  be  counted  up  to  the  number  of  lawful  votes  which  are  found  allotted 
to  candidates  on  those  tickets  to  which  the  elector  has  given  the  largest  number  of 
votes. 
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Sec.  12.  The  following  ballots  are  void  : — 

1.  Ballots  having  no  mark  or  stamp  or  numerical  6gure  against 
the  titles  of  tickets  or  the  names  of  candidates. 

2.  Ballots   other   than    those    furnished    by  the    State   Board    of 
Election  Commissionere. 

Sec.  13.  At  the  clo.se  of  the  polls,  the  judges  of  elections  in  the  precincts  sliall 
■determine  the  following  ]>oint8  and  make  rejwrt  to  the  county  clerk,  who  shall  transmit 
the  reports  of  all  the  j)recincts  in  his  county  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  each  State,  and 
the  said  Secretary  of  State  shall  thereupon  canvass  tlie  votes  and  determine  for  the  entire 
State,  the  same  jwints  as  were  determined  for  the  several  precincts  by  the  precinct  judges, 
towit : — 

1.  The  number  of  valid  ballots  having  a  mark,  stamp,  or  numerical  figure. 

2.  The  number  of  void  ballots. 

3.  The  total  numl)er  of  valid  votes  which  should  Ite  expressed,  obtfiined  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  valid  ballots  which  have  been  voted  by  the  total  number  of  representatives 
to  be  elected. 

4.  The  number  of  tickets  and  the  number  of  candidates  on  each  ticket. 

5.  The  number  of  votes  given  by  name  to  individual  candidates. 

6.  The  number  of  general  ticket  votes  given  to  the  ies|>ective  tickets,  as  provided  in 
sections  7,  8,  10,  and  12. 

In  the  final  addition  of  votes,  the  votes  given  by  names  to  individual  candidates,  and 
the  votes  given  to  the  tickets  in  general  should  correspond  exactly  to  the  total  number  of 
valid  votes  which  should  be  expressed. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  each  State  shall  thereupon  as  provided  by  law  in  each  State. 
for  general  elections,  ju'oceed  to  determine  the  number  of  rej)resentatives  to  be  accredited 
to  each  ticket  and  the  individual  candidates  who  have  been  elected,  as  provided  in  the 
following  sections  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  14.  The  total  number  of  valid  ballots  which  have  been  cast  throughout  the  State 
shall  be  known  as  the  "  fii-st  quota  of  representation." 

No  ticket  shall  be  entitled  to  representation,  the  sum  of  whose  votes  is  less  than  85% 
of  the  first  quota  of  representation.  If  there  are  any  such  tickets,  the  votes  which  have 
licen  given  to  them  shall  be  deducted  from  the  total  number  of  votes  which  have  been 
given  to  all  the  tickets,  and  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  this  remainder  by  the 
number  of  representatives  to  be  elected,  will  give  a  quotient  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
"  second  quota  of  representation."  In  case  any  lists  are  excluded  from  rep-  esentation  as 
herein  provided,  the  total  number  of  votes  obtained  severally  by  the  remaining  tickets 
shall  each  be  divided  by  the  second  quota  of  repre.sentation,  and  the  uui«io  /  '  '  ^^lotients 
thus  obtained  will  show  the  number  of  rej)resentatives  to  which  the  respective  tickets 
are  entitled. 

Where  there  have  been  no  tickets  excluded  as  herein  j)rovided,  the  first  quota  of 
representation  shall  be  used  as  a  divisor  instead  of  the  second  quota,  and  the  number  of 
repre.sentatives  to  be  allotted  to  each  ticket  shall  be  determined  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  votes  obtained  by  the  several  tickets  by  the  fii-st  quota  of  representation  and  the 
units  of  the  quotients  thiis  obtained  ^ill  show  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  the 
lespective  tickets  are  entitled. 

If  the  sum  of  such  quotients  be  less  than  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled,  the  ticket 
having  the  largest  i-emainder  after  the  division  of  its  total  ticket  votes  by  the  quota  of 
representation  as  herein  specified,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  first  vacancy,  the  ticket  having 
the  next  largest  remainder,  the  next  vacancy,  and  so  on  until  all  the  vacancies  are  tilled, 
providing  that  no  representative  be  allotted  a  ticket  whose  total  vote  is  '.e.ss  than  85%  of  the 
first  quota  of  representation,  as  herein  jjrovided. 

Sec.   15.  When   the  number  of  representatives  to  be  accredited   to  each  ticke 
<letermined  as  sjiecified  in  Section  14,  the  individual  candidates  of  each  of  the  said  tickets 
■who  have  i-eceived  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  receive  fi-om  the  Governor  of  the 
State  certificates  of  election  in  the  order  of  the  vote  received,  the  candidate  receiving  the 
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highest  number  of  y-o^«8  the  tirst  certificate,  and  so  on,  until  the  total  number  of 
representatives  to  be  accredited  to  the  several  tickets  has  been  selected. 

If  there  is  a  tie  l)etween  two  or  more  candidates  on  the  same  ticket,  the  older  candi- 
date shall  receive  the  certificate  of  election. 

Sec.  16.  If  a  ticket  shall  have  elected  more  representatives  than  the  number  of  candi- 
dates which  it  presents,  tlie  number  of  representatives  in  excess  shall  be  apportioned  to 
other  tickets  on  the  same  proportional  plan  as  herein  specified. 

Sec.  17.  The  names  of  the  candidates  not  elected  on  each  ticket  shall  be  filed  on 
record  by  the  Secretary  of  State  together  with  the  figures  indicating  the  respective  num- 
bers of  their  votes. 

Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  Ijetween  the  elections  for  Congressional  repi-esentatives, 
either  through  non-acceptance,  resignation,  incapacity,  removal  or  decease,  the  candidate 
who  received  at  the  general  election  the  largest  number  of  votes  after  the  last  one  elected 
on  the  ticket  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs,  shall  be  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  shall 
receive  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  a  certificate  of  election  for  the  said  unexpired  term. 

Example. — It  is  believed  that  the  terms  of  the  bill  are  suflSciently  clear  to  obviate 
any  detailed  explanation  of  its  i)rovision8.  Bub  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the  reader  be 
furnished  with  a  [)ractical  display  of  the  way  in  which  it  would  operate  if  carried  into 
effect.  Hence  I  have  subjoined  the  following  sample  ballot  and  a  supposed  election  based 
upon  the  same,  in  a  State  which  is  entitled  to  fifteen  Congressmen : — 

Sample  Ballot  1 : —  * 

Vote  for  a  list,  or  give  fifteen  votes  to  individual  candidates. 


Deh. 

Rep. 

Prohi. 

People's 

Ind.  Rep. 

I 

Adams 

1    Clj.rk 

Madison 

Fuller 

5  Gray 

II 

.  . .      Allen 

Butler 

Montgomorv 

Pendleton 

McDowell 

Ill 

Williams 

1   Carroll 

Stark 

Wilson 

IV 

Putmau 

Meigs 

Pattei-son 

V 

Ross 

Mercer 

Enloe 

VI 

Monroe 

Knox 

.    ■      -.  •  - 

,' 

VII 

.  .  .      Lawrence 

Jackson 

,* 

VIII 

Logan 

1   Holmes 

-    ■  ■ 

IX 

Hancock 

3  Fairchild 

X    

Hardin 

--.- .  -       ■  - 

This  ballot  gives  twelve  votes  for  individual  candidates,  five  being  cumulated  on  Gray 
and  three  on  Fairchild.  It  gives  also  five  votes  for  the  Independant  Republican  ticket, 
and  ten  votes  for  the  Republican  ticket,  being  seven  voti«  for  Republican  candidates  and 
three  w.  .s  for  the  Republican  ticker. 


iSahple  Ballot  2  : — 


Total  Votes  for  Candidates  and  Tickets. 


DEM. 

1 382,346 

II 126,071 

III 211,321 

IV 89,077 

V.    97,240 

VI 101,134 

VII 56,731 

VIII 571,000 

IX 134,203 

X 106,702 

iieneral  Ticket  Votes .  i»13,3l5 


BEP. 

203,411 
112,623 
93,788 
56,712 
55,830 
61,221 
75,631 
173,211 
75,398 


prohi. 

46,213 

10,711 

8,342 


peoples. 

250,005 
90,674 


104,399 
21,312 


1,361,425    269,434    311,820 


IND.  REP. 

444,671 
2,234 


2,731 


Total 2,889,240   2,402,720    334,700    800,431    449,6.36 
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Final  Addition  of  Votes. 

Democrat 2,889,240 

Republi'-an :',402,720 

Prohibiu^n a:U,700 

People's 800.431 

Indeiiendent  Republican 449.636 

Total 6,776,730 

Valid  ballots 451,782 

Ist  or  full  quota  of  Representation 451,782 

Prohibition  vote  being  less  than  384,014 — 85/^  of  the  full  quota— is  deducted  from  the  totui 
vote,  leaving  a  remainder  of  6,442,030.  This  dividetl  by  15  gives  the  2nd  quota  of 
Representation  429,468. 

Sample  Ballot  3  : — 

Dem.  list  having  2,889,240-^429,468   obtains  6+  remainder  312,232  votes. 

Rep.            "  2,402,720-v-42'.t,468         "        5+  "         254,980      " 

Peo.            "  800.431-^429,468         "        1+  "         370,963      " 

Ind.  R.       "  419,636^-429,468        "        1+  "           20,168      " 

Total 13 

There  are  but  thirteen  fidl  quotas,  and  the  remaining  two  seats  are  accredited  in  order 
to  the  People's  and  the  Democratic  list,  giving  a  final  result : 

Democratic 7  Represeiutativ«8. 

Republican 5  " 

People's 2 

Independent  R 1  " 

Total 15 

The  individual  candidates  electetl  in  the  order  of  their  votes  on  the  respective  lists 
are: 

Democrat — Logan,  Adams,  Williams,  Hancock,  Allen,  Hardin,  Monroe. 
Republican — Clark.  Holmes,  Butler,  Carroll,  Jackson. 
People's— Fuller,  Patteraon. 
Independent  Rep. — Gray. 

Vacancies  before  the  next  election  would  be  filled  as  follows : — 

Democrat,  Ros-s. 
Republican,  Jackson. 
People's.  Pendleton, 
Independent  Rep.,  McDowell, 

Befoje  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  advantages  offered  by  t he  legal  adojition 
of  a  bill  like  the  foregoing,  there  are  one  or  two  details  which  should  be  cleared  up.  If 
proportional  representation  is  advanced  as  a  means  of  securing  justice  to  all  |  olitieal 
parties,  why  should  a  minority  party  be  excluded  when  its  total  vote  is  less  than  85%  of  a 
full  quota]  This  is  not  a  feature  of  the  Swiss  method  nor  of  the  Johnson  bill,  thougli  a 
complicated  plan  for  effecting  the  same  result  has  been  proposed  by  the  Belgian  writer.  M. 
V.  D'Hondt  and  has  been  appi-oved  by  L' A ssociation  refurmiste  beige  pour  la  representat- 
ion proportionelle.  I  have  given  in  an  ap|)en(lix*  the  substance  of  M.  V.  D'Hondt's  plan, 
and  shall  pause  here  a  moment  to  justify  the  device  whicli  I  have  projioseil. 


*  See  page  18,3. 
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In  the  fii-st  place,  exact  justice  is  impossible.  A  representative  is  non-fungible.  He 
cannot  be  devided  up  like  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  distnbuted  in  exact  pro|)ortion3  anionjj 
all  his  rightful  claimants.  We  must  be  satistied  with  a  combination  of  Justice  and 
exjKjdiency.  The  claims  of  justice  are  absolutely  secured  by  that  |)ortion  of  the  scheme 
which  gives  representatives  to  all  groups  of  electors  in  proportion  to  the  full  quotas  which 
they  can  muster.  Tliat  |K>rtion  of  votes  whicli  does  not  come  up  to  a  full  quota  must  l)e 
satisfied  by  a  division  based  mainly  on  expediency.  And  it  seems  that  the  highest  erticiency 
of  government  would  bo  secured  by  preventing  too  excessive  influence  to  petty  minorities. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  rule  given  works  any  injustice.  The  comparison  is 
not  properly  to  be  made  between  a  party,  on  the  one  hami,  whose  total  vote  is  less  than  tlw 
full  quota  and  those  remainders  of  other  parties,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  less  than  a 
full  quota.*  The  just  comparison  is  between  the  said  minority  party  and  the  average 
number  of  votes  retjuired  to  el«ct  a  catulidale  in  the  other  parties.  If  a  party  having  less 
than  a  full  quota  is  able  to  elect  a  candidate  by  means  of  a  number  of  votes  Ie.ss  than  the 
average  number  requii-eil  in  other  parties  there  would  ^>e  injustice.  It  is  believed  that  on 
the  whole  a  minimum  of  8.^%  would  prevent  such  inequalities. 

The  pi-esent  district  system  works  serious  injustice  to  all  new  and  diminutive  parties, 
but  that  is  not  a  good  reason  for  going  to  the  other  extreme  and  giving  these  parties  an 
induence  excessive  Ijeyond  their  numbere.  If  once  they  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  full 
fpiota  their  claim  is  indefeasible.  Befoi-e  thev  reach  that  figure  they  should  live  by 
sufferance. 

But  the  question  is  one  of  degree.  The  line  should  be  drawn  somewhere.  85% 
may  seem  too  high,  and  it  might  be  placed  even  lower,  Siiy  75%.  In  the  example  given  this 
would  still  exclude  the  Prohibition  list,  since  75%  of  the  first  quota  is  338,836,  whereas 
if  the  limit  were  not  imposed  at  all,  they  would  gain  one  representative.  In  the  sample 
election  given  herewith,  the  a[H)ortionment  would  have  been  different  if  the  firet  quota  had 
been  emjdoyed  as  in  the  Swiss  laws  instead  of  the  second,  as  shown  by  the  following,  the 
divisor  being  451,782  : — 


o 


Democratic  list  obtains 6+  remainder  178,558 

Republican  list  obUins 5+  "            143,810 

Prohibitionist  list  obtains     0+  "            3:J4,700 

People's  li.st  obtains 1+  "            348,649 

Ind.  Republican  list  obtains 0+  "            449,636 

Total 12 

The  additional  three  representatives  would  be  apj>ortioned  so  that  the  result  would  stand 

Democrat 6  representatives 

Republican 5  " 

Prohibitionist    1  " 

People's 2  " 

Ind.  Republican 1 


(( 


Total 15 

If,  now,   we  weigh   the  influence  of  the  voters  of  the  different  parties  on  the  final  result 
according  to  the  Swiss  method,  we  get  the  following  : — 

To  elect  one  Democrat  requires 481,540    votes 

"  Republican  requires 480,544       " 

"  Prohibitionist  i-equires 334,700        " 

"  People's  requires 400,2 15i     " 

"  Ind.  Republican  requires 449,636        " 

*  See  page  164  below. 
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In  thU  result  more  just  than  the  one  obtained  by  the  method  herain  profKised,  where 

To  elect  one  Democrat  renjuii-ea 412,748^  votes 

•*  Republican  retjuires 480,544        " 

"  People's  requires 400,215^      " 

"  Ind.  Republican  requires 41D,636        " 

The  matter  may  be  stated  in  another  way.  Since  each  elector  casts  fifteen  votes,  the 
actual  number  of  electors  who  voted  for  each  ticket  was  as  follows  : — 

Democrats 19i,616 

Republicans 160,181 

Prohibitionists 22,313 

People's 53,:i62 

Ind.  Republicans 29,975 

According  to  the  Swiss  method  22,313  Prohibitionists  would  have  been  entitled  to 
one  representative.  If  so,  then  133,878  Democrats  ought  to  be  entitleil  to  six  representa- 
tives. But  there  were  192,616  Democrats.  Consequently,  58,738  Democrats  would  l)e 
without  their  proportionate  share  of  representatives,  comimred  with  the  Prohibitionists. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  in  depriving  the  Prohibitionists  of  a  representative  and  giving 
the  Democrats  an  additional  one  ihe  equality  between  Democrats  and  Republicans  is 
disturbed  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Republicans.  This  is  true,  but  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  would  have  been  the  inefjuality  of  Republicans  compared  with  Prohibitionists, 
had  the  latter  received  a  representative.  It  requires  32,036  Reimblicans  to  elect  a  single 
representative  and  the  Prohibitionists  could  have  elected  one  with  22,313  electors,  whereas 
under  the  plan  here  projiosed  it  requires  26,849  Democmts  to  equal  32,036  Republicans, 
a  difference  ia  favor  of  this  plan  on  the  score  of  justice  of  21%. 

The  ground  for  the  whole  distinction  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  remainder  in  the  case 
of  a  large  party,  is  averaged  with  several  full  quotas,  so  that  the  average  constituency  of 
a  rej)resentative  is  but  little  short  of  the  full  quota  itself,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  party 
whose  total  vote  is  less  than  a  full  quota  the  total  vote  itself  becomes  the  "  average " 
constituency,  and  this,  not  being  averaged  with  any  full  quotas,  may  fall  considerably 
below  the  averages  for  other  parties.  To  obviate  such  inequality  the  85%  exclusion  is 
eminently  fair. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  as  distinguished  from  the  Swiss  system  is  the  provisivm 
made  to  juevent  an  elector  from  losing  on  any  account  any  one  of  liis  full  number  of  law- 
ful votes.  So  long  as  his  ballot  is  declared  lawful  and  he  is  entitled  to  vote  at  all,  he 
should  be  entitled  to  his  full  number  of  votes,  and  any  oversight  or  misunderstanding  on 
his  part  should  not  operate  to  deprive  him  of  them.  It  is  l)eliHved  that  the  rules  laid 
down  are  sufficiently  reasonable  to  interpret  what  would  have  been  the  wishes  of  the 
average  elector  should  he  happen  to  make  actual  use  of  only  a  part  of  his  lawful  votes. 
It  is  this  feature  of  the  bill,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  which  results  in  the  identity  between 
the  total  number  of  ballots  cast  and  the  fii-st  quota  of  representation. 

The  bill  as  herein  given  has  been  adapted  to  the  National  Congress,  but  it  is  easy  to 
translate  it  into  terms  of  State  legislatures  and  city  councils  For  American  State  legis- 
latures it  would  prove  desirable  to  adapt  the  plan  to  the  bicameral  system  and  to  make  as 
marked  a  distinction  as  possible  between  the  up[>er  and  the  lower  house.  State  senates 
could  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket  for  the  State  at  large,  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
the  Congressional  delegation  would  be  elected.  This  could  very  easily  be  done,  as  the 
membei-ship  in  the  senates  now  varies  in  number  in  the  different  States,  from  thirty-two 
in  New  York  to  fifty  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Iowa.  Perhaps  a  senate  of  thirty-five 
would  prove  the  most  convenient.  This  would  give  the  votei-s  of  the  two  great  parties 
fifteen  to  twenty  senators  to  choose. 

The  lower  house  should  be  elected  by  a  combination  of  the  district  system  and 
the  general  ticket,  like  the  national  house.  The  State  could  be  divided  into  such  a 
number  of  districts  that  each  district  would  return  from  seven  to  eleven  representatives. 
The  larger  the  number  returiied  from  each  district,  tlie  smaller,  of  course,  would  be  any 
unrepresented  remainder.     The   lower  houses  in   the    State  legislatures   vary    widely   in 
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memWrship,   ranging  from  thirty-five  in   Wyoming,  to  359  in  New  Hampshire.     The 
iHtter  State  might  properly  \ye  divided  into  twenty  districts. 

With  this  two-fohl  application  of  the  plan  of  proiK>rtional  representation  the  senate 
would  stand  distinctively  for  State  questions  at  large,  while  the  house  would  retain  a 
fair  shaie  of  local  flavor.  For  municipal  councils  and  boards  of  aldermen  the  election 
should  be  general,  like  that  for  the  State  senates. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

.VUVANTAOKS    OF    PROPORTIONAL    REPRESENTATION. 

In  stating  the  advantages  of  pro|>ortional  representiition  there  are  t>.o  lines  of  discus- 
sion which  are  necessarily  involved,  a  general  and  a  siHJcial.  The  geneml  priiioiple  of 
proportional  representation  involves  merely  the  j^oal  tosvards  which  electoral  reform  should 
be  directed,  and  the  results  to  be  obtained  thereby.  To  reach  this  goal  innumerable  plans 
have  been  pro|)osed,  all  having  more  or  less  merit.  The  special  questions  involved  are 
those  connected  with  the  formulation  and  choice  of  a  s(>ecitic  plan.  This  is  a  question  of 
method,  a  mechanical  |>robleni.  But  methods  are  as  important  in  rejjresentative  democracy 
as  measures. 

The  two  lines  of  discussion  need  not  be  separated.  If  a  |)racticable  and  effective 
methoil  cannot  be  devised  the  general  principle  is  a  mere  dream.  I  have  proposed  a 
metlKMl  which  seems  to  ine  to  embody  the  best  in  all  other  methods  that  have  been  put 
forward,  and  in  presenting  its  advantages  I  shall  necessjuily  both  compare  it  with  otiier 
plans  and  shall  e.\|)ound  the  general  principles  to  be  attained. 

1 .  In  the  tii-st  place,  i)roportional  representatii.n  recognises  the  nature  of  modern  politi- 
cal problems,  txovernment  is  made  uj)  of  interests  and  political  parties  rather  than  federated 
localities.  Repiesentation  is  national  and  not  local.  This  may  appear  .is  one  of  the  principal 
objections  to  the  j)lan.  But  a  slight  thought  will  show  that  it  has  no  force.  In  another  place 
I  have  calleil  attention  to  the  tact  that  the  gerrj'uiander  has  taken  nearly  all  the  virtue  out  of 
a  district  that  it  may  ever  have  jtossessed.  There  are  few  Congressional  districts  that  have 
a  unity  of  any  kind,  either  economical,  jK)litical,  topographical,  geograi)hical  or  historical. 
The  county  of  Huron,  in  Ohio,  has  l>een  in  live  different  combinations  during  the  past  twelve 
yeaivs,  and  now  it  is  in  the  western  part  of  a  district  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty  miles 
long  and  twenty  wide ;  its  Congressional  representative  lives  sixty  miles  away,  and  had, 
previous  to  the  gerrymander  of  1890,  very  little  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  the 
county.  In  this,  and  hundreds  of  other  ca.ses,  the  candidates  in  some  districts  at  the  other 
end  of  the  State  are  better  known  to  the  voters  of  the  district  than  are  the  candidates  in 
their  own  district.  On  the  other  hand,  the  State  is  a  historical  and  political  unit.  Its 
great  men  belong  to  no  one  district.  At  present  only  two  of  them  can  go  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  others  are  shelved  as  governors,  or  are  compelled  to  seek  some 
Presidential  appointment.  Under  proportional  representation  those  who  are  unavailable 
for  Senators  would  lead  their  party  delegations  in  the  House. 

The  same  is  true  regarding  Statt^  legislatures  and  provincial  parliaments.  The  State 
or  the  Province  is  a  unit  in  its«lf.  But  here  it  may  be  jdausibly  urged  that  the  county 
should  be  the  unit  of  representation,  that  the  county  retains  a  political  unity  which  in  no 
way  belongs  to  a  Congressional  district  composed  of  several  counties.  However,  this 
cannot  be  realized  without  serious  inequalities.  Some  counties  have  a  population  ten  and 
twenty  times  larger  than  others  in  the  same  State.  Small  counties  must  be  grouped  and 
large  ones  must  be  divided.  Here  is  all  the  op|)ortunity  neetled  for  the  gerrymander,  as  is 
well  shown  by  the  constitution  of  any  legislative  apportionment  in  the  union. 

Yet  as  far  as  the  Lower  House  is  concerned,  it  seeiiis  desirable  to  compromise  l>etween 
the  State  and  the  County  System  and  to  provide  for  a  number  of  districts  each  electing  some 
odd  number  of  representatives. 

For  State  senates  there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  a  general  State  ticket  is  the 
best.  At  present  no  one  can  tell  just  what  our  State  senates  cio  represent.  Only  nine 
out  of  the  fifty-two  Indiana  senators  represent  counties,  and  two  of  these  are  from  one 
county.     The  others  represent  the  most  arbitrai-y  combinations  of  two,  three,  and  four 
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counties  each.  In  otiier  States  tlie  senators  are  elected  on  a  similar  basis.  May  not  the 
senates  be  given  a  distinctive  j)Iace  and  cJiaracter,  elected  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  State, 
representing  the  whole  ]>eoj)le,  and  thereby  attracting  to  their  halls  the  recognised  leadei-a 
of  thought  and  action  tliroughoiit  the  cominonwealtli  ? 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  away  altogether  with  local  interests 
in  the  selection  of  representatives.  A  political  party  with  a  modicum  of  ssigacity  would 
distribute  its  nominees  either  for  Congress  or  for  a  State  senate,  as  widely  as  possible  over 
the  State.  Only  in  this  way  could  it  api>eal  to  the  votes  of  all  classes  and  interests. 
Even  now  we  can  see  liow  this  is  done  in  the  nomination  of  tickets  for  State  officers,  from 
the  Governor  down  to  the  chief  f(  statistics.  T.'iis  tendency  in  the  election  of  representa- 
tives would  \ye  wholescme.  Ijocalities  woulk  gain  iii  the  long  run.  But  State  and 
national  interests  would  not  be  subordinated  to  the  deplorable  log-rolling  and  local  preju- 
dices which  now  control  legislation. 

2.  The  bill  projwsed  is  as  simple  as  any  that  have  l>een  offered  for  effecting  a  result  of 
this  kind.  In  fact,  there  is  no  complexity  whatever  so  far  as  the  duties  of  the  voters  are 
concerned.  There  is  no  loophole  left  for  him  to  make  a  mistake.  Probably  the  great 
majority  of  voters  would  ciioose  to  vote  a  straight  ticket.  In  tiiat  case  they  need  only  to 
place  a  mark  against  the  party  name  of  their  ticket,  or  they  may  place  the  nia.k  against 
the  name  of  any  candidate  on  their  ticket.  This  is  as  simple  as  any  exi.sting  plan  of 
election. 

Equally  simple  are  the  provisions  for  cunrilating  and  distiibuting  votes  among 
candidates. 

If  there  is  any  complexity  in  the  scheme  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  duties  of  returning 
officers.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  make  tiiemselve.s  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  any  election  law,  and  their  duties  heie  are  scarcely  more  than  tliose  connected  with 
the  deservedly  po]>ular  "Australian"  secret  ballot.  They  are  to  keep  just  two  sets  of 
accounts,  one  for  tickets  and  the  othru'  for  candidates.  'J'he  instructions  on  these  points 
are  full  and  ex(>licit.  There  is  no  room  for  discretion.  The  oidy  burden  imposed  upon 
them  will  be  found  in  those  cases  where  voters  have  scattered  their  votes  and  have  voted 
either  nioi-e  or  less  than  their  lawful  number  of  votes.  lu  other  words,  the  only  com- 
plexity for  i-eturning  officers  is  that  involved  in  the  effort  to  mend  the  negligence  of 
electors,  and  to  secure  to  them  their  full  numl)er  of  votes.  This  is  i' I  need  to  a  minimum. 
J\  n<l  the  directions  cover  all  po.ssible  contingencies,  so  that  there  uis  to  be  no  occa.sion 
for  any  jnist«ike  on  tiie  part  of  electoi-s  or  officei's. 

3.  Pro  I  actional  representation  it  will  be  (puckly  observed  is  eminently  elastic  in  its 
adaptation  to  changes  in  |)opulation.  There  are  no  district  lines  which  must  be  eliangep 
after  every  census,  but  representation  ada|)ts  itself  immediately  to  every  change  in 
jiopulatioii. 

4.  It  is  needless  to  call  attention  further  to  the  justice  and  equality  of  the  measure. 
Fi-st,  every  political  party  is  accurately  represented  in  |iroportion  to  its  popular  strength, 
as  exactly  as  a  raathematical  calculation  can  figure  it  out.  Instead  of  the  flagrantly 
distorted  assemblies  which  by  way  of  rhetoric  and  rose-water  we  call  representative,  we 
should  have  true  mirrors  of  the  people.  We  should  acc«>n»|>lish  what  has  never  been 
iiccomplished,  and  in  the  eloquent  and  oft-re|)eated  words  of  Mirabeau  it  could  for  the 
tii-st  time  be  said  "  that  a  representative  body  is  to  the  nation  what  a  chail  is  for  the 
jihysical  configuration  of  its  soil  ;  in  all  its  parts  and  as  a  whole,  the  representative  body 
should  at  all  times  pre.sent  a  reduee('  pietuie  of  the  people,  their  opinions,  aspirations,  and 
wishes — and  that  pre.sentation  shou!<.  bear  the  relative  pro|)ortion  to  the  otiginal  piecisely 
as  a  map  i>rings  before  us  mountains  and  dales,  rivers  and  lakes,  forests  and  |>lains,  cities 
and  towns.  The  finer  should  not  l>e  crushed  out  by  the  more  massive  substance,  and  the 
latter  not  l>e  excluded  ;  the  value  of  each  element  is  de|>endent  u|)on  its  importance  to 
the  whole  and  for  the  whole.     The  proportions  are  organic,  the  scale  is  national." 

Secondly,  every  individual  elector  is  represented,  providing  lie  votes  for  a  ticket 
wTiicli  i)o!ls  85%  of  a  full  quota. 

There  are  two  ways  of  lopking  upon  this  matter  of  individual  or  i>ersonal  i-epresenta- 
tion.  It  is  held  by  most  advocates  of  pro|K)rtional  representation  that  a  voter  is  not 
represented   unless  the  candidate   is  elected   for   whom   he  actually  cast  his  vote.      For 
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examj)le,  saye  Sir  John  Lubbock,*  "To  tell  the  Liberals  of  Kent  and  Surrey  that  they  are 
represented  by  the  Liberal  members  for  Scotland  and  Wales  is  ju^t  the  old  and  explo  led 
argument  which  used  to  maintain  that  the  people  of  Birraiughani  were  virtually  repre- 
sented by  the  members  for  some  other  borough.  The  I^iberals  of  Kent  are  glad,  i\()  doubt, 
that  Scotland  and  Wales  send  such  admirable  representaiives.  It  is  some  consolation, 
but  it  is  not  tin'  same  thing  to  them  as  if  tliey  were  directly  represented.  Perhaps  tlie 
one  thing  about  wliich  Kentish  farmers  care  most  is  the  .subject  of  extraordinary  tithes. 
But  the  farmers  of  Kent  cannot  expect  the  Liberal  members  from  Scotland  to 
help  them  as  regards  extraordinar}'  tithes.  It  is  po.ssible  tliat  they  do  not  even  know 
wiiat  extraordinary  tithes  are." 

Are  tlie  Negroes  and  Rej)ublicans  of  the  Southern  States  represented  by  the  Republi- 
cans from  the  North  t  Stated  in  this  way  the  answer  must  be  that  they  are  not.  Tliei;- 
votes  were  thi-own  away.  So  it  is  with  all  who  have  voted  for  defeated  candidates.  And 
tills  may  includi-  more  than  one-half  the  population.  But  they  a'"  ■  not  wholly  uurcpre- 
senteil  as  they  are  iu  the  case  of  a  presid  -ntial  election.  More  thir.  one-half  tlie  electors 
voted  against  Mr.  Cleveland  for  president.  They  are  not  reprtsented  in  the  policy  of  the 
administration.  But  in  Congress  they  ai-e  partially  represented.  Congressmen  do  not 
represent  simply  their  localities.  They  represent  tlie  nation.  Mr.  McKiuley  stood  for 
mire  tliau  the  20,000  Republicans  in  Ohio  who  voted  for  him.  He  stood  for  every 
iid>ocite  of  protection  in  the  nation.  Could  they  all  have  done  so,  they  wouM  have  voted 
for  him,  or  at  least,  for  a  ticket  containing  his  name. 

At  the  same  time  voters  for  defeated  candidates  have  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
standurdi)eai'ei'S  of  their  own  party.  In  this  im|)ortant  sense  they  are  unrepres'*nted. 
And  this  is  tlie  sense,  too,  which  gives  the  party  macliiiie  its  control  over  nominations  and 
elections,  as  will  be  shown  later.  Candidates  are  not  chosen  on  one  is.sue  alone,  but  on 
.several.  It  is  this  tempering  an<l  modulation  of  the  represi'iitative  bo  Iv  so  as  to  corres|)ond 
to  all  the  phases  of  opinion  and  policy  throughout  the  country  which  pro|)ortional  repre- 
sentation guai-antee.s. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  certain  constitutional  restrictions  on  equality  of 
representation  which  do  not  properly  come  within  the  view  of  this  essay.  In  the  bicameral 
system  the  uppe.-  house  is  usually  constituted  for  a  very  different  purpose  from  that  of 
equal  representation.  In  the  United  States  senate  the  State  of  Neva^la  with  a  population 
of  45.000  has  us  much  numerical  weight  as  the  .Stite  of  New  York  with  a  jiopulation  of 
C,()OO.oOO.  We  are  not  now  quarreling  with  this  practice.  There  is  much  to  be  sai<l  for 
it  in  virtue  of  the  wide  area  and  divergent  sectional  interests  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  senate  should  have  the  same  weight  in  legislation  as  the  house. 
It  ought  to  sink  to  the  level  of  a  revisory  board  like  the  House  of  Lirds  and  the  Upper 
Ciiamber  of  Canada  and  the  Provinces.  This  would  tend  more  and  more  to  become  it" 
status  if  the  house  really  represented  the  jieople  and  p  issessed  the  aln'ity  which  would  l>e 
attracted  to  sucii  a  branch.  As  it  is,  the  senate  Kliines  not  by  virtu»%  l>iit  by  coiiijiarison. 
Kor  the  ])re.seut,  proportional  representation  has  practical  siguiticance  only  in  its  a[)[dica- 
tion  to  that  branch  of  the  legislature  which  assumes  to  be  truly  representative. 

.\nother  juatter  with  which  we  are  not  directly  concerned  is  the  basis  of  suffrage- 
We  are  not  enquiring  whether  it  shall  be  wide  or  narrow,  male  or  female,  old  or  young, 
•white  or  black,  intimidated  or  fearless.  We  take  the  suffrage  for  granted,  ami  inquire 
•only  wliether,  such  as  it  is,  it  i.s  effective  ;  whether  with  the  show  of  representation  there 
is  essential  disfranchisement. 

^.  Proportion  il  representation  promises  above  all,  the  imlependence  of  the  voters  and 
freedom  from  the  rule  of  the  party  machine.  It  will  not  do  away  with  jmrties.  Indeed, 
parties  are  inevitable  and  essential  to  a  free  government.  At  least,  it  is  doubtfid  whether 
any  one  can  show  how  a  free  government  can  \>e  pos.sible  without  them.  In  the  fimt  place 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  existing  in  the  nature  of  a  progressive  society  which 
must  diviile  individuals  into  two  groups  or  .sets  of  groups,  the  one  ba.sed  on  order  or  con- 
servatism the  other  on  nrogre.ss  or  liberalism.  Human  interests  and  tempei-ament  deter- 
mine to  which  group  individuals  shall  ally  themselves.  There  must  be  a  large  cla.ss  whose 
interests  are  in   the  maintenance   of  the  existing  order.     Their  fortinies,  their  position, 

•  Representation,  page  18. 
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their  influence  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  social  an-angements  which  the  past  has 
evolved.  Another  class,  equally  large,  are  dissatisfied  with  their  lot.  They  see  inconsist- 
ency or  injustice  in  social  armngenients.  They  desire  change,  reform.  Society  make* 
jjrogress  through  the  ebb  and  flow  of  these  two  fundamental  groups. 

But  this  natural  grou[)ing  of  free  individuals  is  far  difl'erent  from  the  ii-on-bound 
classification  imj)osed  by  the  modern  highly-developed  party  machine.  Individuals,  if  left 
to  themselves,  will  be  continually  forming  new  groupings  as  new  political  questions  arise. 
But  the  machine  having  control  of  nominations,  as  has  already  been  shown,  maintains 
itself  in  power  against  the  natural  regroupings  of  the  votei-s.  Freedom  for  the  machine, 
then,  means,  first,  power  on  the  part  of  the  voters  to  control  the  nominations  of  their 
party ;  and,  second,  power  to  defeat  obnoxious  candidates  of  their  own  party  without 
endangering  the  success  of  the  J)arty.  Both  of  these  advantages  are  provided  for  in  the 
proposed  bill — firet,  b}'  the  pro\ision  for  cumulacion  of  votes,  and,  second,  by  the  pro- 
visions for  indejiendent  tickets. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  suppose  the  nominations  have  all  been  made  and  voters  have 
come  to  the  polls  ready  to  cast  their  ballots.  Sui)pose  there  are  fifteen  candidates  to  l)o 
elected,  and  that  tickets  have  been  nominated  as  in  the  sample  ballot  given  on  page  161. 
It  is  known  beforehand  very  nearly  how  many  candidates  each  party  will  elect.  The  Demo- 
crats, for  example,  are  certain  to  elect  not  less  than  six,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  eight. 
They  have  accordingly  nominated  ten  candidates.  The  provision  for  cumulation  now 
enables  any  voter  to  cast  his  entire  fifteen  votes  for  the  party  of  his  choice,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  select  among  the  ten  candidates  that  one  who  best  represents  him  and  to- 
"  })lumi)  "  his  fifteen  votes  for  him.  The  party  convention  is  powerless  in  the  matter.  It 
is  compelled  to  put  up  nine  or  t«n  candidates  instead  of  one.  The  voter  may  be  so  dis- 
gusted with  some  of  the  nominations  that  he  would  willingly  stay  at  home  or  vote  the 
oi)|)osing  ticket  if  there  were  no  further  choice  for  him.  This  is  what  he  is  forced  to  do  in  the 
single-membered  district.  But  \i  ith  ten  candidates  there  will  likely  be  one  or  two  at  least 
with  whom  he  is  satisfied.  For  them  he  can  yive  his  entire  strength.  And  if  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  votei-s  like-minded  with  himself,  they  can  elect  those  candidates  who 
are  least  subjected  to  the  machine  rule. 

I  believe  that  herein  will  be  found  a  very  decided  advantage  over  the  Swiss  method  of 
pro|X)rtional  election.  The  Swi.ss  ticket  is  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  one 
here  proposed,  and  voting  is  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  way,  with  the  exception  of  this. 
one  feature  of  'cumulation.  The  Swiss  voter  is  not  allowetl  to  cumulate.  If  he  votes  a 
party  ticket,  it  must  Ije  a  straight  ticket.  He  can  give  but  one  vo'^e  to  each  candidate. 
He  is  therefore  constrained  by  the  party  machine,  not  as  much  as  under  the  district  system, 
but  more  than  seems  necessary. 

According  to  the  true  theory  of  proportional  repre.sentation  one  representative  should 
be  elected  by  every  group  of  votere  whose  number  is  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  total  ouw'ber  of  votes  by  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  elected.  If  200 
voters  elect  ten  representatives,  any  group  of  twenty  voters  should  be  able  to  elect  one,  i.e.. 
each  elector  should  have  jhu  part  of  the  total  influence.  But  the  Swiss  method  by  giving 
electois  as  many  votes  as  there  are  representatives,  I'educe  the  influence  of  the  elector  in 
his  vote  for  any  individual  candidate  in  exact!  the  inverse  ratio.  Tiuvt  is  to  say  if  200 
electoi-s  have  ten  votes  each  the  total  votes  will  be  2,000  and  it  will  require  200  instead  ot 
20  to  elect.  If  the  elector  can  give  only  one  of  his  ten  votes  to  any  one  candidate  he  has 
2(hro  P'l't  of  the  total  ifluence,  i.e.,  only  ig  the  influence  he  rightly  should  have. 

The  simplest  i)ian  of  cuimdative  voting  is  now  employed  in  England  in  the  election 
of  member?  of  the  school  boards.  It  is  also  in  operation  in  Illinois  in  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  State  Legislatui-e.  There  have  been  more  or  le.ss 
valid  objections  i-aised  to  those  schemes  for  cumulative  voting  which  have  been  heretofore 
propwed,  namely  (I)  that  they  lejid  to  a  loss  of  voting  power,  (2)  that  they  increase  the 
powe  ■  of  political  machines,  and  (3)  that  they  give  too  much  power  to  the  minority.  The 
present  plan  d'flfers  from  all  otheiij  in  such  a  way  that  I  believe  these  objections  will  not 
hold. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  juesentscouclusively  the  first  objection  to  this  system  in  the  example 
he  gives  of  the  Maryletone  election  for  members  of  the  school  board.     (November,  ISTU.)* 

*  KepreBentatiou,  page  i>2. 
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There  were  seven  merabei-s  to  elect  and  the  votes  were  as  follows  : — 

Successful  Candidates.  Unsuccessful  Candidates.      '   ., 

Garrett 47,858                        Mills 7,927 

Huxley 13,494                        Powell 7,852 

Thorold 12,186     .                   Whelpton 5,759 

Angus 1 1,472                        Waterlow 4,994 

Hutchins 9,253                        Garvev 4,933 

Dixon 9,031                         Marshall   4,668 

Watson 8,355                         Guedella   4,635 

Cremer 4,402 

*        Edmunds 3,973 

Verev 2,130 

Stanford 1,486 

Wyld 334 

Dunn 258 

Brewer 103 

Beare 6l' 

Total 165,165 

"It  will  be  seen  that  Miss  Garrett  received  no  less  than  47,858  votes,  while  under 
the  circumstances  8,000  would  have  elected  her.  Nearly  40,000  votes  out  of  the  48,000 
were  therefore  wasted,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  Miss  Garrett's  supportera  ha  I  known  their 
strength,  thev  would  have  desired  to  vote  so  as  to  secure  the  return  of  other  candidates 
sharing  tlieir  opinions.  Tiio  Marylebone  election  wns  certainly  an  extreme  case,  but  there 
hcive  been  many  others  in  which  the  same  phenomenon  has  been  repeated." 

Out  of  this  fact  grows  the  second  objection.  If  there  is  danger  of  wasting  votes  the  only 
way  in  which  votes  can  be  properly  economised  is  for  the  votei-s  to  Unow  their  strength 
before  election.  This  they  can  do  only  tlnough  the  party  oi'ganisation.  The  machine 
therefore  wdl  designate  the  candidates  to  be  voted  for  and  those  of  the  party  voters  who 
do  not  follow  the  uistructions  of  the  machine  will  throw  their  votes  away. 

These  oVyections  heem  vidid  against  the  simple  plan  o;'  cumulation.  But  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  tlie  bill  propo.sed  in  this  essay  does  away  witli  these  objections  by  reason 
of  its  double  provision  for  ticket  votes  iind  candidate  votes.  The  elector  cannot  possibly 
throw  his  votes  awaj',  because  if  too  many  votes  have  been  cumulated  on  one  candidate, 
as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Garrett  in  the  Marylebone  election,  the  suriiliis  votes  as  well  as  the 
necessary  votes  for  the  candidate  go  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  votes  for  the  ticket,  and 
thus  help  to  elect  other  candidates  on  the  .same  ticket.  In  this  way,  too,  as  is  already 
shown,  the  power  of  the  machine  is  j^reatly  minimised  instead  of  inciea-sed. 

But  suppose  the  elector  finds  that  his  party  ticket  hits  been  j)ut  forward  wholly  in  the 
interests  of  the  lUachine.  that  there  is  no  candidate  olTered  to  him  whom  he  deems 
worthy  of  election.  Under  tht;  district  system,  as  has  been  shown,  he  must  vote  for  the 
party  noniir.ee  or  else  stay  at  home  or  cast  his  vote  in  s»ich  a  way  as  to  l>enetit  the  opposite 
party.  Proportional  representation  enables  him  to  "  bolt"  the  party  ticket  and  not  bolt 
the  party. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  join  with  other  |)rotestants  against  the  machine 
ami  nominate  a  new  candidate,  and  a  now  ticket.  The  1)111  provides  readily  for  a  movement 
of  this  ki:id  by  a  petition  signed  by  fifty  names  for  eveiy  candidate  to  be  elected  from  the 
given  State.  This  would  be  about  fifty  .signatures  for  every  30,000  voters  in  the  State. 
In  the  case  of  the  simple  ballot  on  page  161  the  petition  would  require  750  signatures. 

The  Viill  now  provides  that  all  tickets'  shall  be  printed  on  a  single  ballot.  This  is  the 
well  recognised  principle  of  the  otiicial  balnt,  introduced  Mito  this  country  from  Au.stralia, 
and  now  adopted  by  States  representing  j  ".f  the  ^/opulat'on  of  the  country.  The  bill 
provides  that  this  ballot  shall  \>e  extende<l  into  iill  States  in  so  far  a>j  congressional  elections 
are  concerned.  Indee'  the  higliest  success  of  pro|)ortional  representation  could  not  be 
obtained  were  it  not  for  the  admirable  features  of  the  Australian  ballot.  It  gives  the 
voter  complete  independence  of  choice,  enables  him  to  scatter  his  votes  among  different 
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tickets,  and  to  ea-sily  pick  out  from  a  large  numl)er  of  candidates  an  individual  for  whom 
lie  may  wish  to  cumulate.  The  system  could  readily  be  applied  to  the  voting  machine 
Avhieh  has  just  been  introduced  into  elections  in  New  York  State  and  which  possesses  many 
features  su))erior  oven  to  those  of  the  Australian  ballot. 

The  independent  voter  has  therefore  before  him  the  ticket  nominated  by  his  party 
organization  and  another  ticket  of  the  same  party  nominated  by  i)etitionei-s  outside  tht^ 
machine.  Suppose  he  votes  for  the  independent  ticket.  He  does  not  endanger  the  success 
of  his  party  ticket  as  a  whole,  but  only  of  one  candidate  out  of  the  entire  ticket.  And  he 
ii-  not  running  the  risk  of  throwing  his  vote  away,  providing  only  a  single  quota  of  the 
voters  of  the  State  cast  their  ballot  for  the  indeitendent.  Under  the  district  system  his 
vute  would  be  wasted  unless  the  votei-s  for  the  indejyendent  were  a  inojority  oi'  a  plurality 
of  nil  the  voters  in  the  district  * 

Returning  to  the  sample  ballot  on  page  161,  the  Re|)ublicans  h  ive  nominated  nine 
candidates,  expecting  ro  elect  si.x  or  seven.  The  In-lepenilent  Republic. ins  Inive  nomi- 
nated two,  expecting  to  el':>ct  one.  From  the  fi:.  d  result  it  will  be  s -en  that  the  Rejmbli- 
cans  could  under  no  circumstances  liave  elected  more  than  six  candidates,  becau.se  the 
Democrats  have  elected  seven  and  the  Peoj)le's  two,  out  of  the  fifteen.  But  t\\e  straight 
Republicans  and  the  Independent  Republicajis  togetlier  have  elected  the  six  can  didates  to 
wliich  the  Republicans  were  entitled.  Tlie  Indejiendeuts  have  in  no  way  endangered  the 
success  of  their  party,  but  they  have  succeeded  in  [.utting  in  a  Republican  who,  st  Hiding 
f  ji'  the  party,  nevertheless  oppose  1  the  machine.  The  i)arty  as  a  whole  gains  its  share  of 
rejiresentatives,  but  the  independent  wing  of  the  party  has  also  secured  its  just  share. 
Had  the  election  been  comlucted  under  the  distiict  system,  the  Independent  Re[)ublicans 
in  order  to  be  elected  would  have  required  a  majority  or  plurality  of  the  votes  in  his  dis- 
trict. And  ill  the  effort  to  reach  this  result,  the  Democrats  would  |»robably  have  elected 
their  candidate.  But  in  proportional  representation  the  inde|)endent  is  elected  if  he  jiolls 
an  avei-age  o^'  one-fifteenth  of  the  votes  in  all  the  districts,  and  the  Democrats  do  not  gain 
iin  iota  through  the  disaffection  of  the  R"[)\iblicans.  The  jtresent  system,  in  othei-  words, 
jieus  up  a  minority  of  independent  voters  in  narrow  ibstricts  under  the  whip  of  their 
])arty  machine,  but  proportional  repiesentation  tears  dnwn  the  fences  and  einibles  theui  to 
combine  throurhont  the  State,  without  risking  the  success  of  the  opposing  party's  machine. 

That  this  feature  of  proportional  representation  sti'ikes  at  the  ra  lical  evil  of  present 
politics,  is  evidenced  by  the  current  literature  on  all  han  Is  The  evil  of  absenteeism  ou 
the  part  of  the  intelligent  and  business  classes  is  everywhere  alarming.  It  can  not  be  too 
loudly  deplored.  In  an  article  favoring  compulsory  voting  Mr.  F.  W.  Holls  says  :  *  "Tiie 
extent  to  which  this  duty  is  sidrked  is  easily  ascertained,  at  least  ajiproximately.  The 
interest  which  centers  in  a  presidential  contest  is  generally  sufficient  to  biing  out  the 
fullest  vote  obtainable  without  compulsion,  rtud  a  compari.son  of  the  total  vote  in  a  presi- 
dential year  with  that  in  an  "ot^  "  year,  shows  almost  the  enti"e  number  of  shirks.  In 
the  state  of  New  York  .300. .^"o  persons  who  voted  in  188^  imnained  away  from  the  polls 
in  1881),  and  286, ■2r8  did  so  in  18D0  In  the  last  miyoiMity  electio  i  in  New  York  city 
over  35,000  men  who  had  even  re.;istered  abstained  from  voting,  with  the  result  that  the 
city  was  once  more  tui-ned  over  to  an  oryaaised  itanit  of  i>lun<lerers.  A  more  deliberate 
and  extensive  betrayal  of  trust  would  be  difficidt  to  find.  In  Massachusetts  the  total 
vote  of  328,;)88  in  "lS88  f.-ll  to  -200,7(8  in  18  ^0,  a  diflTerence  of  07,71)0.  In  Chicago  the 
tii;ures  are  even  more  startling.  In  the  spring  election  of  1887  less  than  72,000  votes  out 
of  a  possible  138,000  were  cast — 66,000  citizens  failing  in  their  duty — while  in  June  o  f 
the  same  year,  at  the  jiuliciary  election  for  the  choice  of  judges  for  a  city  of  almost  ** 
million  of  souls,  the  toUil  vote  was  44,074,  less  than  one  third  of  the  number  of  qualitie 
voters." 

Prof.  A.  B.  Hart  +  asserts  in  a  cai-eful  review  of  election  statistics  that  the  voting 
pofuilation  is  one-fourth  of  the  total  population,  and  that  in  presidential  elections:  five 
sixths  of  this  voting  strength  is  cast.  In  New  York,  in  1880,  the  vote  was  I,l04,o05.' 
being  23  ])er  cent,  of  the  total  jKipulation  and  95  |»er  cent,  of  tlu  voters,  but  in  1891  it 
was  only  25'.),425.  In  New  York  city,  in  1888,  the  vote  was  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the 
]>opulation  ;  in  1890  it  was  ir6  i)er  cent,  and  in  1391  it  was  132  per  cent. 

•  A.naaU  o?  Amer.  Acad.   Pol    and  Soc.  Sci.,   April,  13'Jl. 
t  Poli^ioal  Science  Quarterly,  Tol.  vii.,  page  307. 
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The  New  York  Nation  of  Aj)ril  13,  1893,  says,  i)ertinently  : — 

"  The  Government  of  Russia  has  been  described  as  '  despotism  temi^red  by  assassina- 
tion.' In  like  manner  the  government  of  hirge  cities  in  America  may  be  termed  'bummer 
government  tempered  by  uprisings.'  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  both  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  the  better  element  is  really  in  a  majority,  and  could,  if  it  chose,  retain  the 
government  of  the  municipality  imrniiineutly  in  its  hands.  This  is  certainly  true  of  New 
York,  for  the  bummer  element  here  ha.s  never  yet  polled  a  majority  of  the  registered  vote. 
Take,  l>y  way  of  illustration,  the  important  election  of  18S8,  at  wliich  Tammany  got 
possession  of  the  city.  Tammany  polled  in  that  year  114,000  out  of  a  total  registered 
vote  of  286,000.  In  1890  it  polled  116,000,  or  only  2,000  more,  which  may  be  called  the 
natural  increa.se  of  the  Bummer  Element.  We  .think  it  is  quite  fair  to  set  down  as 
Better  Element  all  voters  of  every  description  who  do  not  vote  the  Tammany  ticket. 
This  Better  Element,  then,  in  18S8,  registered  172,000  votes;  in  1890,  after  two  years' 
experience  of  Bummer  rule,  1 29,000  votes.  If  the  full  registered  vote  in  either  of  tlie.se 
two  years  had  been  cast  against  Tiniminy,  Tammany  would  have  bjen  defeated  and  the 
Better  Element  would  now  be  in  pos.session  of  the  city.  But,  in  1890,  after  a  full  trial  of 
the  kind  of  government  the  new  Bummer  regime  was  prepared  to  furnish,  30,000  of  the 
Better  Elerient  stayed  away  from  the  polls  and  allowed  Ta  nniany  to  retain  the  city. 
Why  did  they  stay  away  ?  Any  one  who  could  answer  this  question  would  explain  the 
failure  of  jwpular  government  in  American  cities. 

Now,  if  it  were  possible  to  go  around  among  tiiese  30,000  and  ask  them  severally 
wliy,  having  registered,  they  failed  to  vote,  we  should  in  all  probability  get  a  perfectly 
intelligent  answer  from  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  them.  Not  one  would  say  that  he  did 
not  vote  because  he  wms  not  "organized;"  that  if  an^'body  wanted  him  to  vote,  he  must 
"organize"  him.  Nor  probably  would  any  of  lliem  say  tliat  they  preferred  Bummer 
Government  to  Citizens'  Government.  Some  would  have  said,  doubtles-s,  that  they  did 
not  think  the  election  of  Scott  would  be  enougli  of  an  imjirovement  on  Grant  to  make  it 
woitii  their  while  to  go  to  the  pili.s  t)  bring  it  about;  other.-.,  that  Scott  was  "Grace's 
man,"  and  thej'  hated  Grace  ;  others,  tliat  they  would  nevei-,  under-  any  circuuist  mces, 
vote  foi-  a  Democrat ;  otuc.s,  that  they  hated  Mugwumps,  and  that  Scott  was  a  Mugwump 
invention  ;  others,  tliat  Scott's  nomination  was  a  contrivani'e  for  breaking  up  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  this  city  ;  others,  that  they  wanted  to  keej)  Tammany  in  power  as  an 
example  of  Democratic  rule." 

But  ap|M»als  to  the  voters  to  go  to  tiie  |)olls  are  of  little  c  insequence.  What  can  they 
afcoiii|ilish  by  goi::;^  ?  Savs  a  recent  writer:*  "It  is  only  the  fear  of  wasting  their  votes 
on  good  \m\\\  wlio  have  no  chance  of  winning,  wliich  (hters  the  jieople  from  voting  against 
bad  candidates  who  are  forced  upon  them  by  the  regular  machine  "  Neither  would  com- 
pulsory voting  meet  the  real  difficulty.  To  quote  tlie  words  of  Prof  Hart,  in  the  aiticle 
already  refern'd  to,  "To  compel  men  to  vote  against  their  will  is  to  tighten  the  control  of 
p  irty  m  magers.  .  .  Honest  voters  are  indifferent  or  refuse  to  vote  because  they  feel 
their  im|)Otence  to  affect  their  own  party  management.  Yet  they  sujiport  their  party 
niaiiageiiunt  because  experience  shows  that  tiie  men  who  fight  it  must  make  great  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices  or  be  set  out  of  politics;  and  fuither  because  permanent  political  results 
can  be  brought  about  only  throuj.'li  strong  and  peisistiug  jiarties.  Compulsory  voting  suji- 
plies  no  new  motives,  and  would  not  alter  tho.se  political  habits  of  the  American  jieojile 
which  are  the  real  evil.  Compulsory  voting  cannot  create  interest  in  local  aff  lii-s,  or  break 
up  tlie  practice  of  adhesion  to  unfit  leaders." 

Compulsory  voting  would  not  stimuhite  inde|)endei.ce.  It  i^  l>ut  natural  that  a  well 
known  machine  Governor  of  New  York  should  have  recommended  it  to  tlie  legislature  in 
one  of  his  annual  messages.  Profe.ssor  Giddings  has  shown  t  that  the  fringe  of  mobile 
voters  who  change  from  o..  •  paity  to  another,  is  seldom  more  than  .')%  of  the  maximum 
total  vote  in  a  pi-esidential  year,  and  "the  number  of  voters  liable  to  be  decisively 
influenced  by  mere  opinion,  apa' t  from  personal,  class  or  sectional  interests,  is  not  more 
than  2i  or  3%  of  the  wliole."_  Compulsory  voting  miglit  jiossibly  change  this  projjortion 
slightly,  but  theie  is  little  reason  to  hope  for  the  gooil  results  which  its  advocates  claim 
for  it. 

•  Charles  Richardibn  in  Amarican  Academy  of  Political  an'ii  Social  Science,  Maicb,  1892,  pk^e  86 
tPoliticalScience  Quarterly.  Vol.  Vir.,p4ie  l'^.  '2*  " 
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That  ])i-o])ortiona]  representation  would  biing  out  a  full  vote  at  every  election  is  not 
to  be  asserted.  There  is  no  experience  from  which  to  draw  conclusions.  The  system  has 
been  in  practice  in  Switzerland  for  only  one  year.  But  it  certainly  i-emoves  one  of  the  most 
potent  reasons  for  staying  at  home.  In  this  i-espect  the  election  of  representatives  offers 
advantages  over  the  election  of  executives,  judges,  and  other  single  ofEcei-s,  where,  of  course, 
there  is  no  question  of  proportion.  These  advantages  consist,  as  already  shown,  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  several  candidates  to  be  elected  on  one  ballot,  and  a  small  number  of  voters 
does  not  hold  the  balance  of  jwwer.  If  the  paity  vote  is  reduced  even  so  much  as  a  full 
quota, — i.  e.  15  to  20% — the  party  loses  only  one  candidate  out  of  a  possible  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen,  and  this  one  candidate  is  not  gained  by  the  opposing  party  but  by  the  independents 
of  their  own  party.  A  similar  defection  in  the  district  system  would  usually  throw  the 
majority  to  the  other  party,  since,  as  is  well  known,  the  two  great  parties  are  closely 
divided  in  the  niajoiity  of  districts.  A  change  of  H%  in  twentj^-one  districts  is  estinmttd 
by  Mr.  Barry  as  sufficient  to  give  the  control  of  the  Massachusetts  senate  to  the  o[)posite 
party. 

As  a  result  of  the  freedom  which  would  be  given  by  proportional  representation  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  voters,  the  machine  would  usually  be  con»[)elled  to  consult 
their  wishes  in  nominating  its  candidates.  At  present  it  knows  that,  whatever  their 
threats,  they  will  not  bolt  and  thus  elect  the  coumion  enemy.  But  if  they  can  bolt  with- 
out committing  such  direful  treason,  they  will  be  inclined  to  do  so.  and  the  machine  must 
listen.  Candidates  will  be  of  larger  caliber  and  better  reputation  and  more  in  harmony 
with  the  opinions  of  the  votei-s. 

Numerous  writers  have  called  attention  to  the  importance  o»'  the  primaries,  and  have 
emphasised  the  duty  of  citizens  to  attend  their  party  i)riuiaries  and  conventions.  In  the 
view  here  presented  of  the  probable  workings  of  proportional  representation,  the  primary 
loses  ni"ch  of  its  significance.  A  party  nominates  candidates  to  win.  Though  voters  do 
not  attend  the  caucus,  yet  the  machine  has  the  j)robable  action  of  these  voters  in  mind 
when  it  nominates  its  candidates.  The  significance  of  the  primary  to-day  is  due  to  the 
impossibility  of  acting  independently  of  machine  dictation. 

Besides,  politics  is  a  business.  It  requires  time  and  sr'rength.  The  politician  does 
the  very  least  part  of  his  work  in  the  primary.  The  real  work  is  done  beforeliand. 
America  has  no  leisure  class  who  can  afford  to  give  themselves  to  this  work.  Tliev  must 
leave  it  to  the  professionals.  The  latter  are  tacit  attorneys.  They  sound  their  clients, 
learn  their  wishes,  and  act  accordingly.  If  pro[)ortional  representation  should  bring  for- 
ward an  abler  and  purer  class  of  politicians,  more  in  harmony  with  the  best  wishes  of  the 
people,  the  latter  could  leave  the  primaries  to  them. 

At  the  same  time,  primaries  and  conventioni  are  the  sources  of  nower.  They  must 
1)6  recognized  as  such.  They  must  be  brought  under  legal  -egulation.  Perhaps  tlip  most 
serious  evil  of  pri:.iaries  and  conventions  and  the  one  which  gives  the  machine  r\itire  con- 
trol is  the  |)ractice  of  exclusive  majority  rule.  It  is  the  almost  universal  rule  to  elect 
committees  and  delegates  by  a  majority  vote  on  the  priiicij)le  of  the  general  ticket,  or  else 
to  authorize  the  chairman  to  appoint  them.  The  true  purpose  of  a  primary,  as  rei)resent- 
ing  all  .sections  of  a  party  is  thereby  defeated.  It  is  proper  that  the  majority  should  elect 
the  chairman  or  nominate  single  candidates  for  offices,  but  why  should  the  majority  be 
alone  represented  on  committees  and  delegations  I  Plainly  here  is  the  need  for  a  further 
application  of  the  proportional  rule.  A  plan  is  required  which  will  be  simple  and  quickly 
wor  ed.  Such  a  j)lan  has  been  proposeti  by  Dr.  L.  B  Tuckerman,  and  is  described  in  the 
Review  of  Heviewn  for  November,  1891,  as  follows: — 

The  Tuckerman  plan  provides  for  weighing  t/ie  choices  of  each  elector.  If  theio  are 
five  offices  to  be  filled  the  elector  writes  on  his  ballot  the  na:ues  of  five  candidates  in  the 
oitler  of  his  prefei-ence.  Then  the  tellei-s,  in  counting  the  ballots,  allot  to  each  name 
on  the  ballot  a  weight  of  choice  con-esjjonding  to  the  position  held  by  that  name  on  the 
ballot.  Thus  if  the  candidates  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  writwct.  jn  a  single  ballot  in  the  order 
given,  candidate  A  will  have  live  units  cretlited  to  him,  candidate  B  will  have  four  units, 
C  three  units,  D  two  units,  and  E  one  unit.  After  all  the.  ballots  are  counted  the  units 
opposite  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  added  u}>,  and  the  five  having  the  highest  number 
of  units  are  declared  elected.  Thus  only  one  ballot  is  required  to  elect  the  five  officers. 
Continuing  the  example  given,  8up|)OBe  the  candidates  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  voted  for  in  the 
order  named  by  each  of  the  fifty-five  delefiates.    The  weight  of  choice  would  be  as  follows  : — 
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Choice. 

Units. 

Electors. 

Total  Units, 

A. 

5 

X 

55 

275 

B. 

4 

X 

55 

220 

C. 

3 

X 

55 

165 

D. 

2 

X 

55 

110 

E. 

1 

X 

55 

55 

'•  But  candidates  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  receive  the  supiioi't  of  the   minority  of  forty- five 
electors.     The  {jrepoudei-ance  of  choice  will  run  : " — 


Candidates. 

Units. 

Electors. 

Total  Units. 

F. 

5 

X 

45 

225 

G. 

4 

X 

45 

180 

H. 

3 

X 

45 

135 

I. 

2 

X 

45 

90 

K. 

1 

X 

45 

45 

"  Consequently  the  successful  candidates  are  A,  B,  C,  F,  and  G.  The  majority 
faction  has  three  representatives,  and  the  minority  has  two — their  first  and  second  choice. 
According  to  the  current  metho  J  they  would  have  been  unitpresented ;  but  with  this  plan 
they  can  in  no  possible  way  be  excluded  so  long  as  they  number  one-fifth  of  the  total 
electora.  In  such  cases  thnir  first  choice  would  receive  one  hundred  units,  bringing  him 
in  ahead  of  the  fifth  choice  of  the  majority." 

This  plan  is  remarkably  simple  and  effective,  and  can  be  applied  readily  to  mass- 
meetings  and  conventions.  It  could  be  introduced  int^i  the  bill  proposed  in  these  pages 
by  providing  that  conventions  making  nominations  of  Congressional  candidates  should  be 
required  to  adopt  the  plan,  and  that  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  such  conventions  in 
presenting  their  tickets  to  the  Board  of  Election  (!ommissionei-s  should  certify  that  the 
nominations  had  been  made  in  accoi-dance  with  the  law.  They  should  certify,  too,  that 
[primaries  and  other  conventions  sending  delegates  to  the  nominating  convention  had  also 
complied  with  the  law. 

With  a  rule  of  this  kind  governing  primanes  and  conventions  we  should  accomplish  the 
same  results  within  party  lines  as  would  be  accomplished  by  the  proposed  bill  between 
parties.  All  classes  within  a  party  would  be  represented,  "  packed  "  conventions  would 
be  unknown,  the  party  machine  would  be  "hoin  of  much  of  its  undeserved  power,  tickets 
would  be  nominated  containing  candidates  acceptable  to  all  ranks  of  the  J>arty,  the 
necessity  for  independent  tickets  would  be  largely  obviated,  and  citizens  would  be  more 
inclined  to  attend  their  p»rty  primaries,  knowing  that  their  wishes  would  be  res|)ected. 

C.  Proi)ortional  representation  would  bring  into  legislative  assemblies  able  and 
«xi)erienced  men,  the  tnie  leadei-s  and  representatives  of  theii-  parties,  and  the  j>eople. 
The  district  system  excludes  such  men. 

Social  and  legal  institutions  i)Os.sess  a  certain  capacity  of  natural  selection.  They 
furnish  the  environment  in  which  individuals  grow  up  and  develop.  As  in  the  phvsical 
univei-se,  those  individuals  survive  and  prosper  who  are  best  fitted  to  their  eiviror.ment. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  fittest  are  the  best  morally.  They  are  the  best  physically. 
In  society,  those  imlividuals  come  forward  and  acquire  power  whose  natural  qualities  adapt 
them  best  to  utilize  the  passions,  customs  and  legal  regulations  of  their  fellow  men. 

But  society,  unlike  the  phy.sical  univei*se,  can  change  its  customs  and  laws  within 
certain  bounds  and  thei-eby  can  change  the  environment  of  individuals.  New  and  different 
qualities  now  are  necessary  for  survival  and  )K)wer.  And  this  is  the  esf^ence  of  human 
activity  controlled  by  human  wisdom,  to  modify  the  environment  and  so  co  develof)  those 
<Tui  ties  and  powei-s  which  it  deems  desirable.  This  is  the  rule  all  the  way  from  i-aising 
chickens  to  organizing  governments.  If  the  |)eopl';  desire  certain  qualities  in  their  law- 
makei-s  they  can  modify  their  institutions  in  such  a  way  as  will  secure  them.  The  present 
breed  will  then  wither  and  sink  away.  If  they  wish  to  bring  forwai-d  in  their  legislatures 
intelligence,  experience,  ability,  probity  and  sympathy  with  popular  wishes,  th^y  should 
first  develop  those  fornts  of  go/ernment  and  those  technical  devices  which  will  ensure 
adequate  supiwrt,  dignity  and  sa^urity  to  such  qualities. 
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It  is  claimed  tliat  proportional  representation  would  be  an  improvement  of  this  kiii<i 
In  the  firet  place,  it  would  secure  all  the  advantages  of  the  English  and  Canadian  pnictice 
of  non-residency.  Representatives  could  be  selected  from  an  entire  State  without  reference 
to  district  lines.  The  area  of  choice  is  widened.  A  party  leader  need  no  longer  U- 
excluded  fron»  Congit'ss  Ijecause  he  happens  to  live  in  a  district  where  his  party  is  in  tlif 
minority.  Gerrymanders  could  not  \>e  coii.stiHicted  to  exclude  him  as  soon  as  he  has  beooun* 
known.  All  the  'money  and  influence  of  a  wealthy  opjiasing  party  would  effect  nothing 
when  thrown  into  his  district.  If  his  i)arty  were  in  a  minority  in  tlie  State,  they  certiiinly 
would  be  able  to  command  a  quota  and  he  would  J)e  their  choice.  Nothing  could  exclude 
him  except  the  dis.satisfaction  of  his  own  followers.  This  is  true  of  all  parties  and  groufw 
which  can  command  a  quota  of  the  votes. 

Organized  party  minorities  and  factions  could  not  defeat  the  nomination  and  election 
of  such  men,  because  they  no  longer  hold  the  balance  of  i>ower.  In  the  district  system  a 
change  of  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  votes  to  the  opposite  party  will  nearly  always  defeat  a 
candidate.  But  50  per  cent,  might  bolt  under  pi-oportional  representation  and  the  remain- 
ing 50  j)er  cent.  —  if  they  equalled  a  quota — conkl  still  elect  the  party  leader. 

Mr.  Albert  Stickney,  has  found  in  frequent  elections  and  short  terms  the  root  of 
corrupt  {)olitics  and  machine  rule.*  Indeed  he  is  right.  A  representative  must  give  his 
time  to  carrying  elections.  He  must  placate  and  harmonise  factioiL«.  He  must  j)roj)erIy 
distribute  the  sjHjils.      He  cannot  afford  to  break  with  the  machine  and  the  spoilsuie.i. 

But  with  proportional  representation  frequent  elections  would  be  combined  with 
life-long  service,  provided  the  re))resentative  retained  the  confidence  of  a  single  quota  of 
the  voters.  He  would  not  be  called  upon  for  a  day's  thought  o:i  the  mere  matter  of 
carrying  the  elections.  He  would  succeed  himself  as  nitumlly  as  the  season  return.  His 
only  thought  would  be  to  know  that  in  his  legislative  duties  he  truly  represented  liis 
supportei-s.  If  the  machine  repudiated  him  he  would  but  have  earned  added  strenu'tli 
with  his  people.  No  faction  could  defeat  him.  Oidy  a  wide-.spread  revolt  against  his 
leaderahip  could  threaten  his  service.  As  long  as  the  mass  of  the  votera  had  confidence  in 
him  they  wouM  return  him.  .      "    "»  •      ■  • 

Frequent  elections,  on  the  other  hand,  would  give  the  people  |)Ower  quietly  to  drop  the 
representative  who  was  weak  or  ^ho  had  ceased  to  represent  them.  They  would  simply 
cumulate  their  votes  on  their  true  leadeis.  Frequent  elections  under  the  district  system 
are  dangerous  to  both  the  good  and  the  liad.  Under  j)ro|»ortional  representation  they 
would  endanger  only  the  V)ad. 

The  State  of  Ohio  presents  a  national  example  of  the  suicidal  crudity  of  the  district 
system — a  State  where  republicans  and  democrats  have  world-famous  leadera  but  cannot 
send  them  continuously  to  Congress  where  their  services  are  needed.  McKinley,  Foster, 
Foi-aker,  are  the  firat  choice  of  the  republicans  of  that  State.  But  they  have  been  gerry- 
mandered into  democratic  districts,  or  else  local  republican  factions  have  made  them 
unavailable  in  their  limited  districts.  With  projwrtional  representation  these  men  would 
lead  their  delegation  in  the  House.  Repiiblicanism  in  Ohio,  and  the  nation  would  l>e 
immeasiirably  the  gainers.  Every  other  State  has  like  exam[)les.  Many  able  men,  too, 
noT/  unknown  to  politics,  would  be  encouraged  to  look  to  such  a  career  were  the  tenure 
certain  and  the  service  free  from  machine  dictation. 

The  imjxjrtance  of  this  feature  of  proportional  representation  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Every  interest  or  class  in  the  State  would  not  only  be  fairly  represented  in  numbere,  but 
would  be  represented  by  its  ablest  advocates.  Every  representative  of  ability  would  be 
continued  in  the  legislature  until  he  had  acquired  experience  adequate  to  his  duties.  In 
this  way  many  of  the  leforms  advocated  for  leg  slatures  wouhl  mend  them.selv<s.  The 
representatives  would  be  leadei-s  in  reforms  cf  this  kind,  knowing  well  by  experience  tiie 
evils  to  be  niet  and  being  most  interested  in  curing  theui.  The  S|)eaker  of  the  House 
would  no  more  be  called  upon  to  ap|)oint  committees,  because  the  delegates,  having  a  long 
acquaintance  with  each  other  and  a  national  reputation,  and  knowing  their  mutual  qualiti- 
cations,  could  easily  elect  their  own  committees.  They  would  naturally  do  this  on  some 
proi)ortional  plan,  somewhat  hs  the  committeas  of  the  United  States  Senate  are  now 
a| 'pointed,  or  else  by  ado]>ting  a  plan   like   that  already  suggested   for  the   use  of  party 

•  See  "  A  True  Republic  "'  and  other  writiugs. 
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primaiies  and  conventions.  The  power  of  the  lol)by  would  be  immeasnrablj  reduced. 
The  sinister  influence  of  the  party  r'achine  would  l>e  banishe<l,  siiice  the  leaders  of  the 
parties  hold  seats  in  the  legislative  branches  and  would  Ije  res|»onsible  to  their  constituen- 
cies instead  of  to  the  spoilsmen  :»nd  lobbyists.  Hasty  and  ill-considered  legislation  would 
be  cleared  from  the  statute  books.      Legislation  would  be  simplified  and  harmonized. 

It  may  Ihs  well  to  eni|»hasi.se  again  the  way  in  which  this  bill  would  secure  thtf 
resiKinsibility  of  legislators  directly  to  the  people.  The  objections  will  doubtless  ari.se 
that  it  would  do  away  with  "  j tarty  resftonsibility  ;"  that  it  will  reduce  the  votes  of  both 
the  leading  parties  so  close  that  no  party  will  have  a  majority  and  therefore  no  party  can 
^o  beiore  the  people  with  a  party  record  to  Ije  approve<l  or  rejected.  But  this  is  an 
intangible  and  indiscriminate  responsibility.  It  is  like  all  kinds  of  multiple  or  corporate 
resj>onsibility.  There  is  no  particular  individual  whom  the  people  can  st-lcct  and  fasten 
responsibility  u|)on.  And  a  party,  like  a  corporation,  can  be  held  responsible  only  as  its 
agents  are  responsible.  The  growing  popularity  in  the  United  States  of  city  government 
by  mayoi-s,  and  the  recent  transfer  of  legislative  and  aibuiuistrative  functions  to  mayors, 
are  based  upon  the  well  grounded  opinion  that  the  responsibility  of  one  man  is  safer  for 
the  purity  of  city  government  than  the  responsibility  of  boarils  and  councils.  When  a 
I>arty  is  defeated  at  the  j)olls,  both  the  gootl  ami  the  bad  are  defeated  together.  Why 
should  a  repre.sentative  rise  above  party  exjjediency  and  create  a  good  reputiition  for  him- 
self individually  when  he  knows  that  the  evil  deeds  of  the  other  members  of  his  party 
will  drag  him  down  with  them  I 

But  there  are  two  features  of  proportional  Tepi«sentation  which  permit  the  voters  to 
discriminate  directly  between  individuals,  and  to  hold  them  instead  of  parties,  responsible. 
The  tii'st  is  the  fact  that  parties  would  not  be  defeated  as  a  whole  but  would  lose  only  a 
ver3'  small  jtroportion  of  their  representatives.  So  close  are  the  votes  of  parties  in  mo.st 
States,  that  a  State  returning  say  fifteen  repi-esentatives,  would  return  only  eight  of  the 
majority  party  and  seven  of  the  minority.  If  the  majority  party  should  be  <lefeated,  so 
slight  is  the  change  of  votes — not  more  than  I  to  5'/^  of  the  total  votes — that  usually  the 
party  would  lose  only  one  of  its  eight  representatives,  and  the  other  party  woidd  gain  one, 
reveising,  of  coui'se,  the  majorities.  Under  the  district  system,  as  has  been  shown,  a 
reversHl  of  the  popular  vote  of  2^/^  may  give  catastrophic  lesults,  and  an  entire  party — 
the  good  and  the  bad  -  may  go  down  together.  A  very  moderate  change  of  popular 
opinion  is  exaggerated  into  an  avalanche. 

Thus  the  idea  is  unduly  prominent  that  the  j)eople  have  become  mdically  opjw.sed  to 
the  party  as  a  whole,  and  the  fiction  is  fo.stered  of  "party  responsibility."  But  under  pro- 
portional representation  only  a  very  few  of  the  (larty  candidates  would  be  defeated. 

Now,  if  the  votei-s  have  jK)wer  to  select  these  cjindidates  who  are  to  be  defeated  and  to 
continue  the  othei-s,  shall  we  not  have  the  os.sence  of  individual  res|)onsibility  I  The  second 
feature  of  proportional  representation  gives  them  this  power.  Not  only  do  electors  give 
their  votes  for  "  tickets,"  but  they  may  scatter  their  votes  as  they  plea.se  among  the  indivi- 
dual  candidates,  and  they  may  even  cunnilate  all  on  one.  Thus  bad  candidates  cannot  ride 
into  power  on  a  wave  of  party  pro8j)erity,  nor  en  goo<l  candidates  be  swamped  in  the  ebb 
of  party  adversity.  Each  individual  stands  on  his  own  merits.  It  is  his  own  record  which 
can  \>e  biought  directly  before  hiu».  and  by  it  he  CJin  be  summarily  judged.  And  which- 
ever way  he  is  judged,  his  party  is  but  slightly  afiiected.  It  always  .secures  its  rightful 
quota. 

The  argument  seems  conclusive.  The  wisdom,  ingenuity  and  directness  of  the  plan 
are  fully  demonstrated.  Parties  are  held  resjKjnsible,  not  as  corporations,  but  through 
their  agent.s.  The  jieople  have  the  widest  of  freedom  in  selecting  their  agents.  If  the 
jieople  can  be  trusted  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their  choice  of  the  best.  And  they 
certainly  can  be  trusted  better  than  can  the  machines  which  at  present  do  all  the  choosing. 
Proportional  representation  means  far  more  than  equality,  it  means  freedom.  It  nieans 
confidence    in   the    people.      It  means  distrust  of   oligarchies  and   j)rofessionais. 

Democratic  government  in  cities  is  said  by  many  to  Ite  a  fj-ibn-e.  Pleas  have  l>een 
made  for  a  more  limited  suffrage.  Repiesentative  institutions,  it  is  said,  are  not  on  trial 
but  they  have  Ijeen  condemned. 

But  has  true  representation  brc-n  given  even  a  trial!  We  have  a  sham  representation. 
It  gives  a  show  of  fairness.       B<it  it  is  crude  and  essentially  unfaii-.       It  is  still  in  its- 
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primitive  stage.^.  It  is  like  the  steam  engine  in  the  time  of  Fulton.  It  needs  mechanical 
adjustments  and  technical  improvements.  It  does  not  represent  the  people.  It  represents 
the  politicians.  With  true  repi-esentation  democrutic  institutions  will  begin  a  new  era. 
Able,  disinterested  and  patriotic  men  will  come  to  the  front.  The  people  will  )ye  free  to 
grant  them  their  confidence  and  continued  support.     And  they  can  be  trusted  to  do  it. 

7.  It  may  seem  startling,  and  yet  it  is  indisputable,  to  affirm  that  proportional  repre- 
sentation would  |)uiify  elections  by  removing  the  most  j>otent  of  inducements  for  bribery 
and  corruption.  It  is  to  the  district  system  that  must  be  charged  the  alarming  growth  of 
corruption  in  elections.  The  system  is  a  jjowerful  temptation  to  bribery.  The  secret 
ballot  has  no  doubt  made  the  crime  more  difficult  and  dangerous  but  it  has  not  at  all 
touched  the  inducements  to  commit  the  crime.  These  inducements  consist  in  the  ex- 
aggerated influence  of  the  purcha.sable  vote  in  turning  the  scale.  The  great  majority  of 
the  districts  are  close.  Elections  turn  on  very  narrow  margins.  Mr.  Berry  says 
that  a  change  of  li°/,  of  the  vote  in  twenty -one  districts  of  Miussachusetts  would  have 
turned  the  State  senate  over  to  the  opjwsite  party.  The  results  of  elections  in  general 
may  l>e  sr  id  to  tun:  on  tha  balance  of  power  held  by  2  or  3°/^  of  the  votei-s.  Any  cause 
that  can  influence  so  ?m«ll  a  jtercentage  may  be  adequate  to  control  elections.  I  have 
mentioned  already  the  jwwer  held  by  small  and  compact  factions,  like  the  saloons,  and  the 
office  seekei-s.  The  purchasable  vote  makes  up  another  similarly  factional  grouj).  The  venal 
voters  are  amply  .sufficient  in  numbei-s  to  turn  the  scale.  Prof.  J.  J.  McCook  has  care- 
fully investigated  the  proportion  of  these  votes  in  twenty-one  towns  of  Connecticut,  and 
he  very  justly  entitles  his  article,  "The  Alarming  Pro|)ortiou  of  Venal  Voters."*  He 
tinds  that  the  number  i-anges  from  3  to  50"/^  of  the  total  votei-s  of  the  towns  in  question, 
and  the  average  for  the  twenty-one  towns  is  15-9''/g.  The  avei-age  for  city  and  county  is 
about  12^7,. 

With  such  a  large  percentage,  it  is  plain  that  under  the  district  system  elections  ofier 
the  greatest  inducements  for  bribery.  The  entire  result  can  be  changed  by  changing  a 
few  votes,  and  considembly  more  than  these  few  votes  are  bribable. 

But  with  proportional  representation  there  is  no  faction  nor  group  which  holds  the 
balance  of  power.  A  change  of  12  per  cent,  of  the  votes  affects  only  12  percent,  of  the 
results.  And  as  the  changes  of  this  kind  would  usually  be  no  more  than  1  to  3°/^,  it  can 
l)e  seen  how  diminutive  is  the  influence  of  the  brilier.  Successful  bribery  would  endanger 
only  one  candidate  out  of  a  party's  entire  delegation.  The  unbribable  voters  would  not 
have  their  just  influence  in  the  least  reduced  by  the  disaffection  of  the  floaters.  No-body 
would  care  therefore  to  bribe  the  latter.  Their  occupation  would  be  gone.  While  the 
secret  ballot  makes  bribery  difficult,  proportional  representation  makes  it  fruitless. 

8.  With  all  parties  fairly  represented,  with  able  men,  with  bribery  ineffective,  legis- 
latures would  l)ecome  deliberative  assemblies  instead  of  arenas  for  party  strife.  The 
objection  against  pro[>ortional  representation  has  already  been  noted  that  it  would  do  away 
with  party  responsibility.  Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  other  objection  thai  it  would 
give  a  small  minority  the  balance  of  power  and  enable  them  to  dictate  legislation.  The.se 
objections  are  of  apparently  great  weight.  We  have  frequently  noticed  the  very  close 
popular  vote  between  the  p.irties.  Third  parties,  if  given  their  due  weight  in  legislatures, 
would  often  hold  the  balance. 

These  objections  overlook,  in  the  first  place,  the  questions  of  fairness  and  individual 
responsibility  It  may  ))rove  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  justice  is  the  wisest  exi>ediency. 
But  waiving  for  the  mome-it  this  reply  let  us  look  a  little  more  deeply  into  the  nature  of 
government  itself  and  see  whether  we  should  expect  a  gain  from  the  more  equal  division 
of  power  in  legislative  assemblies. 

Professor  Ernest  Naville,  the  eailiest  advocate  and  ablest  defender  of  proportional 
lepresentation  in  Switzerland,  very  wisely  observes  that  outside  the  ranks  of  party  are 
always  to  be  found  groups  of  independents  who  care  little  for  the  personelle  of  candidates 
and  party  success,  but  more  for  principles  and  measures  In  society  at  large  they  naturally 
liold  the  largest  place.  They  hold  the  balance  of  |>ower.  If  peojue  could  meet  together  in 
mass-meeting  their  influence  would  l>e  felt.  But  they  are  not  organized.  They  are  not 
practical  politicians.     Hence  they  put  forward  no  candidates  of  tlieir  own,  and  by  force  of 

*  See  Forum,  iSepi,eiuber,  1892. 
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necessity  are  compelled  to  vote  for  party  candidates  or  to  stay  away  from  the  polls.  Thev 
consequently  make  up  the  large  stay-at-home  vota  But  if  they  had  their  own  peculiar 
representatives  they  would  necessarily  bring  partisans  to  terms,  wouM  force  them  to  put 
measures  .(bove  siKiils  and  would  l)e  a  balance-wheel  of  legislation,  preventing  one  partv 
from  crushing  the  minority,  and  thereby  making  legislation  an  ideal  compromise 
conserving  the  interests  of  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  be  found  that  very  few  of  the  questions  of  legislation  are 
party  questions.  A  great  many  are  settled  on  Jines  of  combination  running  across  i)arties. 
The  only  strictly  party  questions  are  tho.se  concerned  with  the  spoils  and  with  suffrage 
legislation,  such  as  "  force  bills"  and  gerrymanders,  which  threaten  to  deprive  one  party 
of  its  votes.  If  the  capture  of  spoils  were  ruled  out,  and  United  States  senatora  were 
elected  outside  of  legislatures  there  would  seldom  b«  deadlocks,  no  matter  how  narrow  the 
majorities  or  how  obstinate  those  holding  the  balance.  The  points  of  agreement  among 
parties  on  other  questions  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  disagreement.  Parties 
<liffer  only  on  the  fringe  of  policies.  Their  battles  are  mock  battles.  When  the  outs  get 
in  they  do  not  radically  i-everse  the  policy  of  their  jiredecessors,  not  even  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  a  president  of  one  pai  ty  often  reverses  that  of  his  predecessor  of  the  same  party- 
At  any  given  time  the  masses  of  the  people  will  not  permit  radical  far-reaching  changes. 
A  new  party  in  power  must  in  the  main  accept  what  its  predecessor  has  done,  and  may 
modify  it  only  in  minor  points.  Take  all  the  important  questions  of  national  {X)litics  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  settled  on  party  lines.  Tlie  two  great  parties  do  not  difi'er 
more  than  20  per  cent,  on  the  tariff  question.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  a  very  high 
tariff  or  one  not  quite  so  high.  The  country  would  not  endure  a  return  to  no-tariff,  and 
the  Democratic  party  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  called  a  free-trade  party.  So  with  the 
silver  question.  Both  parlies  are  split  in  two  on  this  question.  The  bill  against  dealing 
in  futtires  and  options  was  fought  entirely  independent  of  party  lines.  The  voting  of  jwn- 
sions  brings  emulous  majorities  from  both  partit  River  and  harlxjur  bills  are  settled  by 
individual  log-rolling,  and  exchange  of  favours.  On  so  many  of  the  vital  questions  do  the 
representatives  in  Congress  disregard  party  lines  that  one  is  forced  to  susjwct  that  the  fight 
over  the  tariff — the  only  question  where  party  lines  are  drawn — is  only  for  show  to  keep 
the  voters  in  line.  Behind  the  scenes  the  voter  imagines  his  lately  antagonistic  Congress- 
men chuckling  together,  rubbing  their  hands  and  laughing  up  their  sleeves  over  the  success 
of  their  "  war  scare." 

The  fundamental  nature  of  i)olitics  is  not  party  strife  or  partisian  victory,but  com. 
promise.  There  is  a  blindly  accepted  aphorism  of  Bentham's  to  the  effect  that  the  criterion 
of  legislation  is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Strictly  defined  this  is  false. 
The  true  goal  is  the  greatest  good  to  a/l.  Bentham's  dictum  is  the  war-cry  of  party.  The 
just  criterion  harmonises  and  |»rom<)tes  every  interest.     It  is  .simply  and  solely  compromise. 

This  was  the  essential  idea  in  Calhoun's  distinction  between  the  constitutional  and 
the  numerical  majority.  But  with  him  compromise  was  to  be  enforced  in  a  way  that 
was  anarchical — -nullification.  The  true  solution  is  to  have  it  solved  within  the  councils 
of  the  sovereign  body  itself — and  then  the  unity  of  the  sovereign  can  \>e  maintained  along 
with  the  promotion  of  all  individual  and  private  interests.  The  fear  of  Calhoun  would  be 
groundless  if  legislative  k)odies  were  accurately  representative.  The  people  thein.selves 
differ  so  little  that  there  is  no  danger  of  an  intolerant  and  oppressive  majority,  providing 
all  are  equally  represented.  Calhoun  and  all  who  dread  the  power  of  majority  are 
influenced  by  the  exai^gerated  and  distorted  constitution  of  existing  legislative  a.ssemblie8, 
and  the  unjust  power  which  the  majority  thereby  usually  obtains. 

Com[;romise  is  expetliency.  Expediency  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  general  princi- 
ples in  process  of  evolution.  The  doctrine  of  compromise  rests  on  the  tact  of  growth. 
Society  is  developing  out  of  a  primitive  barbaric  state  where  human  rights  were  unknown, 
towards  an  era  where  the  happiness,  honor  and  dignity  of  man  as  such  shall  be  recognised 
and  obtained  for  every  individual.  Abstract  principles  are  the  goal  towards  which  we  are 
aiming.  One  b}'  one  the  impedimenta  of  the  past  are  l)eing  thrown  off  in  the  steady  march 
towards  the  goal.  And  this  is  expediency — compi"omise.  Fanatics  and  enthusiasts  ap|)eal 
to  the  "  hijiher  law  "  and  demand  that  all  obstructions  be  overthrown  at  once.  But  this 
is  imjK)ssible.  The  impedimenta  of  social  progn-s  are  not  like  coats  of  mail  and  trunks 
and  baggage,  cairied  on  the  shoulder  or  in  a  waggon.  They  are  human  beliefs,  feelings, 
12 
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passions,  necessities.  They  exist  in  the  very  souls  of  men,  and  are  conditioned  by  their 
material  resources  and  opportunities.  They  can  be  overthrown  only  as  one  generation  dies 
and  is  succeeded  by  another  with  new  beliefs  and  feelings,  and  with  larger  resources  and  a 
greater  command  over  nature.  Compromise  is  that  vital  principle  of  organic  unity  which 
onnects  the  past  and  the  future.  It  is  simply  life  itself — the  very  essence  of  gi"Owth.  No 
more  can  the  human  body  separate  itself  from  its  past  development  through  childhood, 
and  suddenly  leap  over  the  period  of  youth  into  that  of  matv  re  and  ripened  manhood,  than 
can  the  social  body  break  from  its  past. 

But  the  social  body  makes  its  growth  through  modifications  of  social  institutions.  It 
does  this  both  consciously  and  unconsciously.  It  lops  off  here  an  undesii-able  growth  or 
an  obsolete  appendage,  and  there  it  starts  a  new  line  of  movement  and  growth.  The 
institution  of  private  propert)',  for  example,  has  passed  through  manifold  changes,  no  one 
of  them  apiHiivring  to  contemporary  men  as  radical  or  fai--reaohing,  yet  in  three  generations 
the  old  institution  is  radically  changed.  The  family,  too,  the  State,  the  church,  all 
change  and  grow.  But  they  are  growing  towards  some  higher  abstiact  ideal.  They  are 
being  gradually  modified  so  as  to  give  wider  opportunities  for  iiidividual  upbuilding  and  to 
bring  out  more  and  moi-e  the  best  and  happiest  that  is  in  man. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  compromise  involves  comj)ounding  with  evi'  This  is 
only  because  evil  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  pit-st  of  society  and  in  human  nature.  Yst  there 
are  two  kinds  of  compromise.  There  is  another  kind  which  contemplates  the  perpetuation 
of  evil.  This  is  ba.se.  It  gives  the  evil  a  deeper  root  in  society  and  makes  its  future 
dislodgement  hai'der.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  quiescence.  It  is  not  true  exjjediency,  but 
dalliance,  i)usillanimity.  True  expediency  contemplates  the  ultimate  extinction  of  hoary 
evil.  It  sets  the  forces  to  work  which  in  time  gather  strength  and  gradually  but  surely 
undermine  and  saj)  the  evil  that  now  is  compou!ided.  True  expediency  is  true  statesman- 
ship.    It  is  courage,  wisdom  and  a  firm  grasp  u|)on  ennobling  truths. 

But  does  it  follow,  even,  that  compromise  in  its  better  sense  will  yield  the  gi-eatest 
good  to  all  ? 

First,  it  should  be  remembered  that  not  all  jirogress  is  good  or  ^vise.  Legislation  is 
experiment.  Each  new  project  must  be  tried.  Only  experience  will  establish  it  if  good, 
and  experience  is  needed  to  revise  it  if  bad.  Hence  to  adopt  a  new  thing  in  its  entirety 
would  be  as  bad  as  to  cling  obstinately  to  all  that  is  old. 

Again,  in  society  at  laige,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  are  nearly  always  to  be 
found  two  general  groupings  of  individuals  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  parties, 
namely  the  party  of  order  and  the  jtarty  of  progress.  The  one  rejoices  in  and  is  satisfied 
with  the  honorable  achievements  of  the  past,  the  other  is  anxious  for  change.  The  one  is 
composed  of  those  whose  prosperity  depends  u|K)n  maintaining  things  as  they  are,  who.se 
interests  are  ''  vested  interests,"  whose  minds  and  temperament  ai"e  conservative.  The 
other  is  couposed  of  unprivileged  classes,  restless,  experimenting,  pioneering,  minds. 
But  the  iiuf  ^  are  not  fast  drawn.  On  particular  quesitions  there  will  be  slight  shiftings  and 
regroujiings. 

These  different  classes  and  interests  come  together  in  legislative  halls.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  times  com]iel  change  of  some  kind.  The  Radicals  demand  extreme  measures. 
The  Conservatives  are  for  doing  nothing.  Neither  has  a  majority.  Tliere  is  a  number 
who  hold  R  medium  view.  The  measures  proposed  must  be  examined,  ilebated,  amended, 
until  they  reach  a  shape  whicli  will  commend  a  majority  of  the  votes.  And  there  is  no 
measure  in  politics  which  cannot  be  thus  modified.  Even  the  question  of  slaverj'^  eouhl 
have  been  compounded.  There  are  a  hundred  intermediate  measures  between  immediate 
emancipation  and  permanent  slavery.  Had  a  law  been  enacted  in  the  fifties  providing  for 
gradual  emancipation,  even  upon  the  basis  proposed  by  Abmham  Lincoln  of  a  hundred 
yeara,  the  civil  war  might  liave  been  avoided.  But  the  district  system  of  representation 
liad  excluded  the  moderate  men  from  a  share  in  the  councils  of  Congress.  EsiieciaJly  is  it 
affirmed  by  the  senate  committee  which  investigated  this  matter  in  1867,  and  it  is  well 
known  to  students  of  history,  that  the  South  was  not  fairly  repi'esente<l  in  Congi-ess.  .A. 
very  large  minority  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  doubtless  they  could 
L^ve  been  bi ought  to  gradual  emancipation  without  rel>ellion.  But  this  minority  was 
excluded  from  its  State  legislatures  and  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  The  machine  iwlitioiau 
precipitated  the  South  into  rebellion.      When  once  the  die  was  cast  the  wiiole  people  were 
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forced  to  follow.  Would  not  compromise  have  been  better  than  so  deadly  a  war  1  Would 
not  the  slave  himself  have  been  as  well  off  or  better  to-day  with  gradual  emancipation  1 
Would  not  the  Union  have  rested  on  as  secure  foundation  1 

If  a  ijuestion  presenting  such  clear  moral  issxies  could  have  compromised  with  benefit 
to  all  classes  and  individuals,  surely  the  thousand  niinor  questions  of  politics  could  find  a 
similarly  happy  solution.  When  representatives  abandon  ])arty  lines  this  is  the  direction 
they  take.  We  have  seen  in  America  two  very  ingenious  compromises  on  the  silver 
question — a  question  which  certainly  has  aroused  bitter  conflicts  and  which  seemed  clear- 
cut  and  incapable  of  compromise.  Party  divisions  were  disregarded,  and  repr^sentatives 
set  about  to  find  a  common  ground  of  agreement.  With  able  financiei-s  in  Congiess  and 
a  spirit  of  compromise  no  doubt  a  permanent  settlement  of  this  question  would  be  fouiui 
which  would  Ijring  the  greatest  good  to  every  one. 

If  the  i^roper  conditions  were  jirovided  and  the  people  were  equally  represented  in 
legislatures  and  Congress,  doubtless  every  other  question  could  \>e  settled  in  the  same  way. 
Party  lines  would  continue  but  iiot  those  artii  cial  party  lines  perpetuated  by  party 
machines. 

Tlie  legislatui"e  of  Nebraska  has  just  adjourned  with  the  reconl  of  having  done  tlie 
best  work  of  any  State  legislature  for  many  a  year.  Yet  in  that  legislature  there  were 
three  parties  aliotit  equally  divided.  T)ie  legislature  spent  six  weeks  out  of  twelve  in  a 
deadlock  over  a  question  of  spoils — the  election  of  a  United  States  senator.  That  is  a 
matter  which  cannot  well  be  compromised,  except  by  electing  an  unknown  man.  This 
the  legislature  did,  and  then  set  about  its  legitimate  business.  It  yiassed  fairlj  able  laws 
on  imjK)rtant  mattei-s,  among  them  a  railroad  law  which  was  neither  confiscatory  nor 
reactionary,  but  just  to  all  concerned.  This  was  the  character  of  the  other  laws.  There 
were  no  deadlocks  on  legislation,  but  every  measure  w;is  a  fair  compromise.  With  pro- 
}>ortional  representation  legislation  would  take  on  more  of  this  character,  since  it  would 
be  under  the  guiilance  of  far  abler  and  more  experienced  legislators. 

If  compromise  seems  tame  and  devoid  of  the  picturesqueness  of  party  struggles,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  radical  reforms  are  not  permanent.  There  must  follow  a 
reaction.  Those  noble  anti-slavery  agitators  who  saw  in  the  proclamation  of  emancipation 
the  glorious  fruition  of  their  work',  and  were  ready  then  to  pass  to  other  questions,  and 
those  extremists  who  gave  the  new-fledged  freeman  the  libeity  of  the  ballot,  may  well  to- 
day look  back  with  chagrin  on  those  exultant  measures.  The  slave  is  not  yel  free.  He 
was  not  ready  for  the  ballot.  And  the  south  is  a  land  of  smothered  anaichy.  Surely 
gradual  emancipation  and  deliberate  enfranchisemet  would  not  have  been  slower  in  fi?ial 
results  than  have  been  these  sj)ect!icular  reforms.  "If  the  process  seems  intolerably  slow," 
says  John  Morley,*  "we. may  correct  our  impatience  by  looking  back  upon  the  pa.st. 
People  seldom  realise  the  enormous  |  eriod  of  time  which  each  change  in  men  a  ideas 
retjuires  for  its  full  accomplishment.  We  sj)eak  of  these  changes  with  a  peremptory  kind 
of  d«'finiteness,  as  if  they  had  covered  no  more  than  a  sj)ace  of  a  few  yeai-s.  Thus  we  talk 
of  tiie  time  of  the  Reformation,  as  we  might  talk  of  the  Reform  Bill  or  the  Repeal  of  tin- 
Corn  Duties.  Yet  the  Reformation  is  the  name  for  a  movement  of  the  mind  of  northern 
Euro|)e  which  went  on  for  three  centuries.  Then  if  we  turn  to  that  still  more  momentous 
set  ot  events,  the  rise  and  establishment  of  Christianity,  one  might  suppose  from  current 
sitf-eeh  that  we  could  fix  that  within  a  s|)ace  of  half  a  century  or  so.  Ye;  it  was  at  least 
four  hundred  3'ears  before  all  the  foundations  of  that  great  superstructure  of  doctrine  and 
organisation  were  completely  lahl.  .  .  The  conditions  of  speech  make  it  indispensable 
for  us  to  use  definite  and  compendious  names  for  movements  that  were  both  tardy  and 
complex.  We  are  forced  to  name  a  long  series  of  events  ius  if  they  were  a  single  event. 
Bnt  we  lose  the  reality  of  history,  we  fail  to  recognise  one  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of 
human  affairs,  and  above  all  we  miss  that  most  invaluable  practical  le.sson,  tlie  lesson  of 
patience,  unless  we  rememl)er  that  the  great  changes  of  history  took  up  long  i>erio<ls  of  time 
which,  when  mea.sured  by  the  little  life  of  a  man,  are  almost  colossal,  like  the  vast  changes 
of  geology.  We  know  how  long  it  takes  before  a  sjiecies  of  jilant  or  animal  disappears 
in  face  of  a  better  adapted  species.  Ideas  and  customs,  beliefs  and  institutions,  have 
always  lingered  just  as  long  in  the  face  of  their  successoi-s,  .md  the  competition  is  not  less 
keen  or  less  prolonged,  Ijecause  it  is  for  one  or  otlier  inevitably  destined  to  be  hojieless." 

*  On  Compromiae  page  233-6. 
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But  it  must  not  be  supi)ose<.l,  since  proportional  representation  would  compel  recoui-se 
to  comprcniises,  that  it  would  stand  in  the  way  of  refomi.  Indeed,  it  would  bring  forward 
the  time  of  genuine  reform.  And  this,  not  by  erratic  jumps,  but  like  the  steady  processes 
of  nature.  Kefoim  movements  would  get  a  hearing  while  yet  in  their  beginnings. 
Legislation  would  then  anticipate  and  prepare  the  way  for  them.  '''he  minds  of  ruen 
would  get  ready  for  them.  They  would  not  come  with  that  suddenness  which  districts 
counsel  and  demoralizes  business  and  all  other  interests.  Under  the  j>resent  system  there 
is  a  false  ignorance  of  these  movements.  They  are  choked  and  blanketed.  They  have 
no  spokesman  in  places  ot  authority  until  they  have  becoiue  the  majority  jiarty  in  variou.s 
districts.  By  this  time  their  j^ent-up  lire  is  i-Hging.  A  sense  of  injustice  is  urging  Miem 
on.  They  accumulate  wmth,  and  all  the  conservative  interests  of  the  country  are 
trembling.  With  a  change  of  party  on  tht  tariff  question  business  is  almost  at  a  stand- 
still for  a  year  or  more.  There  is  a  dread  of  extreme  change.  Le<;islation  ought  to 
proceed  so  quietly  and  advance  so  naturally  that  the  community  would  scarcely  notice  it. 
It  would  do  so  were  these  new  and  piogresslvo  interests  early  rep'-esented. 

Reforms  would  shew  themselves  insidft  the  party  lines.  At  present  parties  tend  to 
build  alwjut  themselves  a  crust  ot  tradition.  New  parties  spring  suddenly  forth  and  take 
the  ]>lrtce  of  the  old.  This  is  because  our  party  machinery  is  not  elastic.  It  does  not 
res|>ond  to  the  growing  body  within.  There  is  a  false  feeling  of  secuiity  on  the  part  of 
the  manageis.  In  France  this  is  the  cause  of  armed  revolution.  The  party  in  power  sees 
its  large  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  goes  its  way.  But  the  jieople  are  ready 
to  burst  the  shell.     There  follow  c;itastrophe,  disastei-,  partisanship,  reaction. 

Proportional  representation  was  defended  twenty  yeais  ago  in  the  interests  of  the 
minority.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  promising  corrective  of  popular  suffrage.  It  would 
jirotect  the  rich  against  confiscation  by  the  mob.  This  was  the  idea  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
in  his  classical  work  on  Representation.  But  to-day  it  is  ])laiu  that  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  in  the  inteiests  of  the  masses.  John  Stuart  Mill  knew  nothing  of  the  lobby. 
One  man  of  wealth  has  the  influence  of  ten  thousand  day  laborers.  But  the  lobby  is  a 
dangerous  machine  for  legislation.  It  protects  the-  rich  for  a  while,  b\it  stilus  those 
vindictive  passions  that  demand  finally  indiscrimina'«  spoliation.  Much  better  for  one 
and  all  would  be  fair  and  ojien  compromise,  looking  far  into  the  future  and  working  in 
harmony  with  social  forces.  If  legislatures  were  deliberative  assemblies  they  would  bring 
together  year  by  year  all  these  forces  and  promote  continually  the  grer.iest  good  of  all. 

Among  the  many  projects  for  legislative  reform  which  have  been  brought  out  by  the 
recognised  failure  of  representative  assemblies  perhaps  none  is  more  extreme  than  the 
demand  for  so-called  dii"ect  legislation.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  attenpt  to 
return  to  the  primitive  town  meeting  on  a  large  scale  and  to  reduce  the  legislatures  to  a 
perfunctory  boaril.  The  above  discussion  of  the  nature  of  a  deliber.itive  assembly  will 
enable  us  to  pass  a  fair  judgment  u|)on  the  possibilities  of  direct  legislation.  To  quote 
the  words  of  an  American  advocate  of  this  plan  of  legislation : 

"The  great  trouble  with  our  legislative  bodies  is  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  body  of  the  {leople  and  their  acts  are  not  exponents  of  the  will  of  the 
niajoi  ity  of  the  people.  The  remedy^  if  there  is  any  practical  remedy,  is  in  taking  from 
our  legislative  assemblies  the  absolute  power  of  making  laws.  The  j>eople  should  be  the 
only  makera  of  the  laws  that  are  to  conti-ol  them,  and  they  should  only  delegate  to  their 
representatives  the  duty  of  consideration  and  advice.  No  impoi'tant  jn-inciple  in 
goveinment  should  become  active  in  specific  law  until  it  has  been  referred  to  the  people, 
and  has  been  approved  by  a  majority  vote.  This  is  the  position  taken  by  the  advocates  of 
the  reform  called  the  "Initiative  and  Referendum."  In  a  political  senbe  "Initiative" 
has  a  special  meaning  and  a  double  function.  It  signifies  the  projtosal  of  law  by  those 
who  have  the  legal  right  to  do  so  to  the  body  which  may  accept  or  reject  the  law.  In  the 
first  exeicise  of  this  function  the  individual  or  collective  citizen  may  propose  a  law,  and 
this  projKJsal  will  start  it  on  the  regular  course  of  enactment.  This  method  would  have 
many  and  obvious  advantages.  The  sovereign  rights  and  dvities  of  the  j)eople  would  be  in 
exeroise.  The  people  would  originate  the  laws,  would  know  them  and  expressly  sanction 
them.  Ignorance  of  the  law  could  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse.  Inability  to  secure 
relief  and  redress  would   not   be  a   justification  for  bloody   revolution.      The   right  of 
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initiative  with  the  people  would  not  prevent  the  same  to  be  exei-cist  d  by  the  repi^esentative 
body  originating  such  propositions  as  their  judgment  might  suggest.  The  broad 
proposition  covered  by  the  "  initiative  "  is  that  proposed  law  shall  originate  in  the  aroused 
and  concentrated  desires  of  the  body  of  people.  The  function  of  the  legislature  would 
consist  in  digesting  and  assikuilaiing  the  crude  movements  of  the  popular  will  for 
deliberation  and  tinal  action.  This  tin.tl  action  is  the  purpose  of  the  "  Referendum." 
It  is  to  refer  all  important  laws  })assed  by  the  legislature  to  a  vote  of  all  the  people.  In 
effect  it  holds  in  suspense  before  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  ail  measures  of  public  welfare 
long  enough  to  discover  and  discuss  their  purpose  and  adaj>tation." 

Direct  legislation  is  not  without  a  long  trial.  It  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  Cantons 
of  Switzerland,  t  nd  by  the  Swiss  Fedei-al  Republic.  Its  results  in  that  countiy  uniier  tiie 
most  favorable  conditions  would  hardly  furnish  a  criterion  for  America  or  other  gieat 
nations  where  legislation  is  infinitely  complex  and  public  mterests  both  delicate  and 
massive.  It  is  therefore  significant  that  after  a  long  trial  the  Swiss  Cantons  are  making 
a  rapid  espousal  of  proportional  i-ejiresentation.  Two  Cantons  have  alroatly  done  so,  and 
the  question  '  j  a  live  one  in  others  and  in  the  Federal  Groverument.  Tiie  people  in  their 
])rimary  capacity  are  incpi)able  of  giving  the  necessary  deliberation  to  public  measures. 
They  decide  questions  not  on  their  merits  but  on  entirely  different  considerations,  the 
principal  one  being  the  question  of  confidence  in  the  Congress  which  submitted  the  bill. 
A  vote  against  a  given  bill  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  disapproval  of  the  bill,  but  as  a  general 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  legislature.  The  Swiss  [)eople  have  rejected  through  the  Referen- 
dum more  bills  than  they  have  ratitied.  and  then  in  a  few  years  later  have  turned  about 
and  i-atified  bills  which  they  had  previously  rejected.  The  Referendum  has  undoubteiUy 
prevente.l  bad  lesjislation,  but  it  has  also  j)revented  the  good.  But  the  people  cannot  judge 
upon  such  mattei-s.  They  lack  the  information  and  the  o]>portuuities  of  counsel  and  com- 
))romise.  They  can  only  exjiress  oouhdeuce  or  dLstrust  in  individuals.  What  they  need 
is  wise  and  experienced  legislatoi's  in  whom  they  can  confide,  and  then  to  leave  the  decision 
to  them.  Says  Albert  Teckney*  "  Do  we  really  wish  that  our  legislator?-  should  give  us 
only  such  legislation  as  we  ouraelves  think  best?  Do  men  wish  their  shoemakei"s  to  make 
such  shoes  as  they  themselves  woidd  make-,  or  their  lawyer  to  try  their  cases  as  they 
themselves  would  try  them,  or  their  physician  to  give  them  .such  drugs  as  they  theiuselves 
uiay  fancy  I  What  we  wish  from  our  public  servants  is,  not  such  work  as  we  ourselves 
should  do,  or  as  we  may  think  the  best,  but  better  work  than  we  know  anything  about. 
On  any  proper  theory  of  government  we  select  our  very  best  men,  to  use  their  own  brains, 
and  not  ours,  in  our  service.  We  choose  them,  or  should  choose  ohem,  becuse  they  will 
be  leagues  in  advance  of  anvthinjj  we  dream  of" 

However  nnich  the  powe.-s  of  legislators  may  be  reduced  by  the  referendum,  it  never- 
theless is  necessary  to  leave  great  di.scietion  to  them.  An  act  of  legislation  is  a  growth. 
It  takes  days  and  months,  conferences  and  committees,  reports  and  debates,  arguments 
and  amendments,  to  complete  it  ready  for  enactment.  Here  is  where  skilled  worknmnsliip 
tells.  Hei'e  is  the  opportunity  for  the  lobby.  The  peo])le  are  helpless.  They  must  treat 
the  statute  as  a  whole.  They  can  only  answer  the  categorical  yes  or  no.  But  hsgislation 
is  far  more  than  this.  Its  essence  is  in  the  details,  the  working,  the  harmonising  with 
other  statutes. 

The  same  reasons  which  substituted  representation  for  the  primary  a.ssembly  must 
hold  good,  though  in  less  degree,  against  direct  legislation.  "  Representation,''  says 
Hearn.t  "  is  not  a  makeshift,  it  is  a  substantive  institution.  It  is  es.sentially  distinct  from 
the  government  of  the  Agora  or  the  Forum  ;  and  as  a  political  instniment  is  far  superior 
to  that  polity.  .  .  The  i)rimary  principle  on  which  its  value  rests  is  the  same  principle 
which  regulates  the  exercise  of  the  royal  will.  The  ))eople  require  checks  and  limitations 
and  enlightraent  no  less  than  the  king.  An  aggregate  assemblage  of  individuals  must  be 
restrained  and  informed  no  less  than  each  individual  unit  of  that  aggregate.  If  a  monarchic 
absolutism  l)e  liable  to  infirmities,  democratic  absolutism  is  liable  to  other  and  no  less 
dangerous  intirmities.  Hor  the  sovereign  Many,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  sovereign  One, 
the  law  assigns  a  specific  and  exclusive  form  of  expression.  The  object  of  this  form  is 
the    same  in  both   cases.       It    is    designetl    to   secure    the    well-weighed    and    deliberate 

*  A  True  Repablic,  page  240. 

t  Governsnent  of  Englaud,  page  496. 
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opinion  of  the  utterer.  .  .  For  popular  utterances  a  suitable  organ  is  found  by  the  aid 
•of  the  principle  of  trusteeship.  The  application  of  this  principle  produces  several  im- 
poi-tant  results.  By  its  means  the  size  of  the  deliberative  body  i.s  i-eduoed  to  reasonable 
limits.  An  orderly  and  comparatively  unexcited  assembly  is  substituted  for  the  tumultuous 
•crowds  of  the  market.  The  selection,  too  of  a  few  persons  to  act  on  behalf  of  many 
othera  never  fails  even  in  circumstances  of  great  excitement  to  pi-oduce  a  sobering  effect. 
The  resjwnsibility  is  in  such  cases  less  divided  and  is  consequently  more  acutely  felt. 
The  re]>re.sentative  feels  too,  that  a  reason  will  be  required  for  whatever  coui-se  he  adopts, 
and  that  he  must  give  his  reason  subject  to  criticism.  Both  in  their  acts  and  in  their 
forbearance,  thereforce,  a  representative  assembly  is  more  careful  than  a. larger  and  less 
responsible  body  would  be.  Nor  is  it  the  least  nieiit  of  representation  that  the  repre- 
sentative is  generally  above  the  average  of  his  constituents.  From  the  "ery  nature  of  the 
case,  he  is  selected  on  account  of  some  superior  aptitude,  real  or  supposed.  Thus,  although 
the  represent  itative  reflects  and  ought  to  reflect  the  character  of  the  electore,  he  reflects 
that  character  in  its  most  favorable  and  not  in  its  less  favorable  asi)ects." 

I  do  not  hold  that  there  is  no  place  for  the  referendum.  Some  kinds  of  bills  can  well 
be  put  to  popular  vote.  Americjiu  Slates  and  cities  practise  this  method  of  legislation 
successfully  in  mattere  of  constitutional  law,  taxation  and  indebtedness.  Here  the  principle 
has  undoubted  merits.  It  might  i>erhaps  be  extended  to  other  measures.  But  however 
far  it  is  extended,  legislation  must  also  be  carrietl  out  by  a  delegate  body  of  some  sort. 
The  leferendum  gains  its  strongest  claim  in  the  fi-ailties  of  legislatures.  If  pi'oportional 
representation  should  improve  these  bodies  and  make  them  able,  representative,  and  popular, 
the  people  would  be  glad  to  entrust  to  them  their  dearest  interests. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CoNcursiON. 

Professor  Eniil  de  Laveleye  has  said  that  the  remedies  for  partisan  abuses  in  represen- 
'tative  government  are  :   Eeprtsentation  of  minorities,  secret  ballots,  civil  service  reform. 

These  three  reforms  are  to-day  well  under  headway.  The  secret  ballot  is  now  well- 
nigh  univei"sal  in  parliamentary  countrie&  Intelligent  people  are  wide  awake  to  the  evils 
of  the  spoils  system.  Proi)ortional  repre.sentation  has  been  adoptedi  n  two  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  In  America  it  has  as  yet  not  been  fully  comprehended.  But  it  fills  out  the 
measure  of  these  other  great  reforms.  The  three  are  co-ordinate  antl  complementary.  The 
secret  ballot  prepares  the  way  for  a  simple  application  of  proportional  representation.  It 
enables  the  voter  to  have  before  him  when  he  comes  to  the  polls  sev^-ral  lists  of  candidates, 
re]>resenting  all  parties  and  interests,  it  |)rotects  him  from  outside  influences,  it  gives  him 
the  widest  possible  freedom  of  choice.  The  secret  official  ballot  therefore,  gives  the 
movement  an  advantiige  which  it  by  no  meiuis  possessed  in  the  period  of  reconstruction 
of  the  Southern  States,  when  it  was  widely  but  unsuccessfully  advocated. 

Again,  proportional  representation  is  impossible  in  the  ])i'esence  of  a  spoils  system. 
It  would  result  in  constant  deadlocks.  Legislation  would  be  at  a  standstill.  No  measure 
would  so  powerfully  impress  u])on  the  people  the  need  of  civil  service  reform.  Legislatures 
in  theii-  own  defence  would  take  the  initiative  in  this  reform  instejid  of  waiting  to  be 
driven  by  public  opinion. 

With  the.se  three  reforms  co-operating,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  popular  government. 
They  are  not  makeshifts  or  palliatives.  They  reach  the  sources  of  jiower.  A  i-eformed 
legislature  would  be  the  mightiest  of  engines  for  handling  every  other  reform.  It  rightly 
holds  the  puree,  the  very  life  of  government.  It  controls  all  other  departments.  It  is 
nearest  the  people.  It  should  include  the  best  wisdom,  integrity,  enterprise  of  the  people. 
It  should  represent  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  tiie  people  in  the  same  proportions  in  which 
they  exist  at  large.  It  should  be  the  i)eople  themselves  in  confei-ence.  It  should  be  a 
delil)erative  body  in  the  highest  sense,  and  not  a  side-shov  of  pupi)ets  —orked  by  the 
party  machine  and  the  lobby.  It  should  harmonise  all  socia'  interests.  It  should  give 
power  to  the  majority,  a  hearing  to  the  minority,  each  in  the  p^irsons  of  t'leir  ablest 
advocates. 
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APPENDIX.— Page  162. 
The  Distribution  of  Skats. 

M.  Victor  de  Hondt,  of  Brussels,  Belgium,  has  devised  an  ingenious  aud  accumte 
j)lan  for  the  assignment  of  representatives  to  parties.  The  plan  has  been  officially  adopted, 
by  the  Belgian  Proportional  R*!pi-esentation  Society,  and  has  received  wide  approval  among 
continental  reforniera.  The  rule  adoptetl  is  simple  enough  in  its  Oj)eration,  but  the  reasons 
for  it  are  so  difficult  of  explanation  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  can  be  successfully 
advocated  at  this  stage  of  the  movement.  Having  adopted  the  free  ticket  as  advocated  in 
ttiese  pages,  M.  D'Hondt  determines  the  number  of  seats  to  be  assigned  to  each  party  by 
dividing  the  respective  electoi"al  votes  by  such  a  common  divisor  as  will  give  quotients 
whose  number  is  equal  to  the  numbei-s  of  seats  to  be  filled.  This  common  divisor  is 
obtained  by  dividing  the  electoi"al  vote  of  the  parties  by  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  and  taking  that 
quotient  which  holds  in  the  order  of  importance  the  rank  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
seats  to  be  tilled.* 

M.  D'Hondt  gives  the  following  example  : — 

Example. 

There  are  seven  deputies  to  be  elected. 

Total  vote  of  the  Liberal  ticket 8,145 


Catholic  ticket 5,680 

Independent  ticket 3,725 


The  common  divisor  is  2,038. 


This  is  contained  4  times  in   8,145 

2         "       5,680 

"         1         «       3,725 


5,680 

3,725 

2,840 

1,862 

1,893 

1,862 

Giving  the  Ijiberals  four  members,  the  Catholics  two,  and  the  Independents  one. 

The  divisor  is  discovered  by  dividing  the  votes  of  the  parties  successively  by  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  as  follows : — 

Divided  by  1 8,145 

2 4,027 

3 2,715 

4 2,038 

"           5 1,629 

Ranking  now  these  quotients  in  the  order  of  their  importance — 

Ist 8,145 

2nd 5,680 

3rd 4,072 

4th 3,725 

5th.... 2,848 

6th 2,715 

7th 2,038 

8th 1,893 

There  being  seven  seats  to  fill,  the  number  2,0  (8  is  the  seventh  in  the  order  of  impo*-- 
tance,  and  is  taken  for  the  common  divisor.  If  there  were  eight  scats  the  number  would 
be  1,893  and  so  on  for*any  number  of  seats. 

*  The  complete  statement  of  M.  D'Hondt's  plan  is  found  in  La  Representation  Proportionelle. 
Vol.  IV,  page  360  374  Brussels,  1885. 
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Tlie  plan  of  M.  D'Hondt  is  mathematically  accurate,  and  ia  superior  in  some  respects 
to  the  simple  rule  of  three  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Swiss  legislation,  and  is 
:advocHted  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this  essay.  There  are  contingencies  also  where  the 
results  would  be  different  from  those  of  the  simpler  operation,  esjiecially  that  it  is  more 
likely  to  exclude  small  parties  from  repi-esentation.  This  is  certainly  an  advantage,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  and  rie  that  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  legislation  of 
this  kind.  Eventually  we  may  hope  t'lut  it  may  be  done.  But  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  movement  it  is  a  ove  all  things  necei^sary  to  ensure  simplicity  in  any  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  Hare  system  foundered  on  th  >  rock  of  complexity,  and  reformei-s  must  take 
■warning  from  its  fate.  Absolute  equality  is  impossible,  nnder  any  system,  ^he  'iimpler 
iTile  is  only  slightly  less  accurate  than  the  rule  of  D'Hondt.  Both  are  infinitely  better 
than  single  menibered  districts.  The  present  problem  is  t  >  substitute  in  the  mind  of  the 
public  the  principle  of  proportional  for  that  of  majority  representation.  When  once  the 
principle  has  b<5en  accepted  and  adopted  in  legislation,  its  evident  fairness  will  prevent  a 
reairn  to  the  old  system,  but  will  prepare  the  way  for  minor  amendments  to  secure  the 
highest  possible  accuracy  and  justice. 

Equality. 


